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PREFACE 


T he Exposition here presented was first delivered 
sixteen years ago to the Headingley students of 
that time, and is published x>artly at their request. 
Chapters of it have appeared, occasionally, in the 
pages of the Expositor^ the Wesleyan Methodist Maga^ 
sine^ and Experience ; these have been carefully 
revised and re*written. The features of the work 
and the method of treatment will be apparent from 
the full Table of Contents that is furnished. I have 
had primarily in view the needs of theological 
students and preachers; but professional language 
has been avoided and matters of technical scholarship 
kept in the background, and I venture to hope that 
the interpretation may be of service to other readers 
who are interested in questions of New Testament 
doctrine and Christian experience. To no age since 
his own has St John had more to say than to ours ; 
the opening of the twentieth century is, in some 
ways, wonderfully near to the close of the first. 

Amongst previous interpreters of the Epistles of 
John, my debts— at least, my more immediate debts— 
are greatest to Lilcke, Erich Haupt, Bothe, and 
Westoott. Liioke excelled in grammatical and logical 
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acumen ; Haupt in analytic power and theological 
reflexion; Rothe was supreme in spiritual insight 
and fineness of touch ; in Westcott there was a 
unique combination of all these gifts, though he may 
have been surpassed in any single one of them. 
Neither Liicke’s nor Bothe's commentaries, unfortu- 
nately, have been translated from the German. 

GEORGE G. FINDLAY. 

Headingley. 
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“ The Elder to the Elect Lady and her children.” — 2 Johk 1. 
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“ The Elder to Gains the beloved.” — 3 John 1. 



CHAPTER I 

TIIF5 TWO LITTLK LETTERS 

T he Second and Third Ejiistles of John are the 
shortest books of the Bible. They contain in 
the Greek less than three hundred words apiece; 
closely written, each might cover a single sheet of 
papyrus— to this material the word “ paper ” [chartes) 
rf^fors in 2 John 12. Together they barely fill a page 
out of the eight or nine hundred pages of the English 
Bible. These brief notes, or dispatches, appear to have 
been thrown off by the Ai)ostle in the ordinary course 
of his Church-administration, and may have occupied 
in their composition but a few moments of his time; in 
all likelihood, ho wrote scores of such letters, bearing 
upon public or priv'ate affairs, during his long presi- 
dency over the Christian societies of Asia Minor. By 
a happy providence, those two have been preserved to 
us out of so much that h^is perished with the occasion. 

Doubt Jias been entertained, bt»th iii ancient and 
modern tiTues, as to whether these notes should 
not be ascribed to another “John the Elder," of 
whoso oxist<mce some traces are found in the ear- 
liest Church history, rather than to the Apostle 
of that name; but their close aftinity to the First 
Epistle of John sustains the general tradition as to 
their authorshij) and vindicates them for the beloved 
Apostle. The writer assumes, as matter of course, a 
uni(pie personal authority, and that in a Churtdi to 
which he does not belong by residence, such as no 
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4 THE TWO LITTLE LETTBBS 

post-apostolic Father presumed to arrogate; that St 
John should have styled himself familiarly “the elder” 
in writing to his friends and children in the faith, is a 
thing natural enough and consistent with his tem- 
perament. Those scholars may be in the right who 
conjecture that “the Elder John” of tradition is 
nothing but a double of the Apostle John. 

It was surely their slight and fugitive character, 
rather than any misgiving about their origin, which 
excluded these writings from the New Testament of 
the Syrian Church and led to their being counted in 
other quarters amongst the aniUegomena, or disputed 
Books of Scripture. They were overshadowed by the 
First Epistle, beside which they look almost insignifi- 
cant ; and to this fact it is due, as well as to their 
brevity and the obscurity of their allusions, that tlio 
Second and Third Epistles of John were seldom quoted 
in early times and are comi)aratively neglected by 
readers of the Bible, 

These are notes snatched from the every-day 
correspondence of an Apostle. They afford us a 
glance into the common intercourse that went on 
between St John and his friends — and enemies (for 
enemies the Apostle of love certainly had, us the 
First Epistle shows). They add little or nothing to 
our knowledge of Johannine doctrine; but they throw 
a momentary light upon the state of the Oliurchcs 
under St John’s jurisdiction toward the close of the 
fii’st century and the intercommunion linking them 
together; they indicate some of tlie questions which 
agitated the first Christian societies, and the sort of 
personalities who figured amongst them. These brief 
documents lend touches of local colour and personal 
feeling to the Fii’st Epistle, which deals with doctrine 
and experience in a studiously general way. Taken 
along with the Apocaljq)tic Letters to the Seven 
Churches, they help us, in some sort, to imagine the 
aged Apostle in “his habit as he lived”— the most 
retired and abstracted of all the great actors of the 
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New Testament. They serve to illustrate St John’s 
disposition and methodsi and reveal something of the 
nature and extent of his influence. These scanty 
lines possess, therefore, a peculiar historical and bio- 
graphical interest; and their right interpretation is a 
matter of considerable moment. 

The First Epistle of John appears without Address, 
Salutation, or Farewell Greetings, without personal 
notes or local allusions of any kind. It is wanting in 
the ordinary features of a letter, and is in literary 
form a hcnnily rather than an Epistle. The two notes 
attached to it supply, to some extent, this defect. 
They stand in close relation to the major Epistle; 
they bring to our notice, in a slight but very 
significant fashion, persons and incidents belonging 
to the sphere of St John’s ministry about the time 
when it was written, and cast a vivid illumination 
upon one spot at least in the wide province over 
wliich the venerable Apostle presided and to which his 
“catholic” Epistle in all probability was addressed. 
2 and 3 John therefore furnish, in default of other 
material, a kind of setting and framework to 1 John. 
For this reason they are discussed here, by way of 
Introduction rather than sequel. 

The Second and Third Epistles of John ai'e not, 
properly speaking, “private” letters. 3 John bears, 
indeed, a personal address; but it deals with public 
matters ; and its contents, as the last sentence shows, 
were intended to reach others besides “Gaius the 
beloved.” From early times it has been debated 
whether the “elect lady” of 2 John was a community, 
or an individual sister in the Church; the former 
view, held by most recent investigators, is much the 
more probable. The Apostle appeals to the Church in 
question, with deep solemnity, as to the “ chosen lady” 
of “ the Lord ” (see Chap. Ill), even as in the Revelation 
(21. 2, 9, and 22. 17) he describes the entire Church as 
“ the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” This style of speech was 
familiar to the Asian Churches from the great passage 
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of St Pauls Epistle to the Ephesians (5. 22-33), which 
hallowed the love of husband and wife by its analogy 
to the mystic tie uniting the Lord Christ with His 
people ; the same figure is employed in 2 Corinthians 
11. 2, 3, and in John 3. 29. Hence in the body of his 
letter St John uses the singular and plural (ihou and 
you) interchangeably, identifying the Church with its 
members, the “lady” with her “children”; and there 
is nothing in the contents of the note specific to the 
circumstances of a private family. The greater for- 
mality and fulness of the salutiition of 2 John in 
comparison with 3 John points also to its larger 
destination, as addressed to the community and not 
to a single person. St Paul’s Epistle to Philemon is 
the one strictly letter in the New' Testament; 

the difference betw'een that writing and the Second of 
John every reader can appreciate. 

These tw’o should, in fact, be designate?d “ the Pastoral 
Epistles of John”; they hold amongst his w'ritings a 
position resembling that of the letters to I'imothy and 
Titus amongst those of St Paul, dealing, though in a 
slighter way, with questions of Church-order and 
orthodoxy akin to those which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles had to regulate at an earlier t ime in the same 
district. Nevertheless, and despite the public stamp 
and purport of the documents, there breathes through 
both a tenderness of feeling and a personal intimacy 
which take fit expression in the farewell greeting of 
3 John : “ Tkc frlendH salute thee. Salute iha friends 
by name.” Whether addressed to few or many readers, 
whether designed for the household of faith or the 
family circle, these leaflets of the Apostle John are true 
love-letters, — written as from father to children, from 
friend to friends. 

While these Epistles stand apart from the other 
writings of St John, a close and curious connexion is 
traceable between them. In each at the outset “the 
elder” writes to those (or to him) whom he “loves in 
truth ” ; in each ho speaks of himself as “ very much 
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rejoiced*' (a combination of words unique in the New 
Testament) by what he has “found** (or “heard*’) as to 
his correspondents “ walking in truth ** — ^n expression 
of Johannine strain, but confined to these two letters. 
To Gaius, St John repeats this phrase with emphasis : 
“Greater joy than this I have not, to hear of my 
children walking in the truth** (vers. 2, 3), as though 
Gaius himself ])elonged to those “children walking in 
truth ” on whom he congratulated the Elect Lady in the 
previous letter. In both Epistles St John concludes by 
saying that he “has many things to write** to his 
friends, which he will not now set down “by paper 
and ink’* (or “ink and pen”), because he “hopes to 
come to” them (“to see” his dear Gaius “immediately”), 
— “and mouth to mouth,” he says, “we will talk.” 
Now ho would be a very stiff, stereotyped writer, who 
should echo himself thus precisely in two informal 
letters composed at any distance of time from each 
other. It is true that St John’s theological vocabulary 
is limited and repetitive ; but this is a different matter, 
and the Epistles are anything but constrained and 
mechanical. Letters so nearly identical in their setting 
must have been, one cannot but think, nearly simul- 
taneous in their composition. It was in the course of 
one and the same visitation that the Apostle John 
expected to seethe “lady” of 2 John and “the beloved 
Gaius” of 3 John; he writes to both on the eve of 
his projected tour. 

Both letters turn, it must be further observed, on the 
subject of hospitality: they are concerned with the 
question of the reception of travellers passing from 
Church to Church and claiming recognition as Christian 
teachers or missionaries (2 John 7-11, 3 John 5-10). 
The stiitus of such persons was, as we shall see, a 
critical question in the Primitive Church. The Elect 
Lady is sternly warned not to “ receive into her house *’ 
the bearers of false leaching; and Gaius is highly 
approved for his eniei’tainmcnt of “brethren,” per- 
sonally “strangers” to him, who “had gone out” on 
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the service of “the name/* by which conduct he has 
shown himself a “ fellow-worker with the truth.** At 
the same time Diotrephes, who has a predominating 
voice in Gaius* Church, is denounced because “he 
refuses to receive the brethren*’ — as, in fact, the 
Apostle declares, “he refuses us**; more than this, 

‘ “he hinders those who wish** (like Gaius) to receive 
the accredited itinerants, “and drives them out of 
the Church.” This state of things, manifestly, was 
intolerable: the Apostle “hopes to come” to the spot 
“straightway”; and when he does come, he will 
reckon with Diotrephes (3 John 10, 14). He “has 
written a few words to the Church” (so Westcott 
properly renders the first clause of 3 John 9), 
along with this confidential note to Gaius; “but” he 
IS doubtful what reception his public missive may 
have: “he [Diotrephes] receiveth not us” — does not 
admit our authority. The Epistle to Gaius is designed 
to supplement that addressed to the Church, and to 
provide against its possible failure. 

The Second Epistle of John ts, we conclude, the very 
letter refei'ved to in 3 John 9, The more closely we 
examine the two, the more germane and twin-like they 
appear. The caution of 2 John and the commendation 
of 3 John on the matter of hospitality match and fit 
into each other ; they would be naturally addressed to 
the same circle — to a Church which was, for some 
reason or other, disposed to welcome the wrong kind 
of guests, to entertain heterodox teachers and to shut 
the door against orthodox and duly accredited visitors. 
The action of Diotrephes, who instigated the exclusion 
of the Apostle’s friends, is not indeed imputed to 
heretical leanings on his own part; he is taxed with 
ambition, and with disloyalty to apostolic rule — “ loving 
to be first ” and “ in mischievous words prating about 
us ” (3 John 9, 10). Gaius braved this man’s displeasure 
in keeping an open door for St John’s emissaries, and 
had laid the Apostle thereby under great obligation ; 
the service thus rendered to “ the truth ** was the more 
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valuable because at this very time, as we leam from 
the Second Epistle (in agreement with the First), 
“deceivers and antichrists” were infesting the Asian 
field, who would not fail to take advantage of the open- 
ing afforded by the factious behaviour of Diotrephes. 

The Demetrius of 3 John 12 is introduced to Gaius, 
at the end of the note, apparently as bearing this Letter 
(possibly both letters) with him; the writer tacitly 
asks on his behalf a continuance of the “ well-doing ” 
(vers, 6, 11) by which Gaius had earned his praise and 
confidence already. St John makes no reference to 
the letter-carrier in his “ few words to the church ” ; 
but prefers to commend him to private and unofficial 
hospitality, for fear of exposing Demetrius to the rebuff 
the Church might give him under the malign infiuence 
of Diotrephes. All the more was this likely, if the 
same Church, or some party in it, was in a mind to 
admit such enemies of the truth as those described 
in 2 John 9-11. Demetrius, very probably, was sent 
on purpose to combat these deniers of the Incarnation, 
pending the Apostle s appearance on the scene. 

Thus read, the two writings become virtually parts 
of a single document. Like companion stereoscopic 
pictures, by their combination at the right focus they 
reproduce the situation and present a living whole. 
The correspondence of the opening and closing sen- 
tences of the two Epistles is not accidental, nor to be 
accounted for by the author s poverty in epistolary 
matter ; it is due to the fact that he writes the one 
note directly after the other, in the same vein, in the 
same mood. 2 John is addressed, in the language of 
severe admonition combined with the highest appre- 
ciation of its Church status, to the body of the 
endangered Church, which was peculiarly dear to the 
Apostle; 3 John, in terms of warm encouragement, 
to a generous-hearted disciple, a beloved and trusted 
friend of the writer’s, belonging to the same Society, 
but not, as it appears, holding any official charge within 
it. The two present, in the main, the opposite sides of 
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the same anxious situation ; together, they prepare the 
way for the Apostle’s approaching visit. 

Iliis view of the connexion of the notes — which, by 
the way, is adopted by critics of such opposite schools 
as Tlioodor Zahii and R W. Schmiedel — helps to explain 
their survival. Forwarded on the same occasion to the 
same destination, this couple of papyrus leaves wore 
fastened together and kept as the memorial of a notable 
crisis in the history of the local Church. They served 
also as a cliaracteristic memento of the revered 
Apostle, v/ho had thus interj>oscd efTcctively at a 
moment when this Church, which had a traitor in the 
camp, was in danger of being captured by the Gnostic 
antichrists, at that time everywhere invading the com- 
munities of St John’s i)rovince in Asia Minor. Wo may 
imagine — for we must use our imagination in construing 
fragments su<di as those — that the two sheets were 
atti\ched to tlie standard copy of John’s First (General) 
Epistle preserved by the Church in question ; and that 
they passed into circulation from this (*entre along 
with the princii)al Letter. In this way 8t*c( )nd and 
Third John came to be reckoned amongst the seven 
“catholic” Epistles (Jaraes-Jude), because of their 
association with the “catholic” First of John, although 
they were Ihemselves of a manifestly local and limited 
scope. 



HOSPITALITY IN THE EARLY CHURCH 

Importance of the Imperial Roman Roa^s — Charches echeloned along 
the Great Highwa3'8 — W. M. Ramsay upon Travelling at the Christian 
Era-Hospitality an essential Church Function — Entertainment of 
Itinerant Ministers — Abuse of Church Hospitality — The Hidache — St 
John’s Solicitude on the subject. 



“ If any one comes to you and does not bring this doctrine, take him 
not into your house, and bid him not farewell; for be that bids him 
farewell, has fellowship with his evil works.” — 2 John 10, 11. 

♦ si' 

“Beloved, thou doest a faithful tiling in wdiatsoever thou workest on 
the brethren, — and striuigers withal ; wdio have testified to thy love 
before the Church. And thou wilt do w’ell in sending them forward in a 
manner worthy of God; for they have gone forth for the Isamc’s sake, 
taking no help from heathen men. We therefore arc bound to reoei\e 
such as these hospitably, that we may show ourselves fellow-workers 
with the truth.” — d John 5-8. 



CHAPTER II 

HOSPITALITY IN THE EARLY CHUROH 

T he Second and Third Epistles of John, we have 
obsciY'ed, alike turn on the exercise of hospitality 
within the Church. To understand the matter and its 
bearing on Christian life and progress in early times, 
one must take account of the state of society under the 
Roman Empire and the means of intercourse between 
the countrii's of which it was composed. 

In three things the Romans excelled all other peoples 
— in military discipline, in civil law, and in road-making. 
By these arts they won and built up their world- 
dominion. The whole south and west of Europe, North 
Africa, Asia Minor, and the south-west of Continental 
Asia were linked by a network of highways, skilfully 
engineered, solidly built, and carefully guarded, which 
converged to the golden milestone in the Eorum of 
Rome. In no subsequent period, until the invention of 
the steamship and the railway, has travel been so practi- 
cable and so freely practised over so wide an area of 
the globe, as was the case in the flourishing age of the 
Empire when Christianity took its rise. The career of 
the Apostle Paul would have been impossible without 
the facilities for journeying which the imperial system 
and the pax Romana afforded, and without the concep- 
tion of a single world-order and world-polity w^hich 
Rome had stamped upon the mind of the age. The 
nations round the Mediterranean shores formed at the 
Christian era one community, where “the field'* of 

13 
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"the world” lay wide open to the sowers of the 
Gospel seed.^ 

These conditions of life impi-essed on the organization 
of the Church from the lirst a missionary stamp, and 
gave it the catholic outlook which it has never been able 
quite to I'onouiice or forget. Each local Church, as the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles show, was 
set up as a station in the forward march of the body of 
Christ. At Ephesus, so soon as Macedonia and Greece, 
along with Asia Minor, had been evangelized, St PauFs 
cry was, “ I must see Rome also ! ” Announcing his 
visit to the Roman Christians, ho writes, " I hope to see 
you hy the way, and by you to be sent forward to 
Spain.'' His Churches were ranged along the great 
roads, like so many Roman colonies of military occupa- 
tion, "from Jerusalem round about unto Illyrieum.” 
Tliey were links in a continuous chain, kept in toiudi 
with each other and with the general eidvanco of the 
Christian ciiuse; they served as the moans of trans- 
mitting messages and reinforcements all along the lino. 
The Church was instituted as an international jiropa- 
ganda ; its foundations were laid out by v ise inastc'r- 
builders,” governed by the idea of the Foundcir and 
obedient to His marching ordej’s, " Go into all th(3 
world, and preach the good news to the whole creation.” 
Seeds of the new life were borne by all the currents and 
tides of the age along the routes of government and 
commerce, which stretched from Armenia to Britain 
and from the German Ocean to the Africfin desert, from 
frontier to frontier of the Empire. The Church-system 
of the New Testament is based on the two vital 
principles of local spiritual fellowsliip and world- 
evangelism, — principles which wcto a]>fdied with 
freedom and elasticity to the necessities of the situa- 
tion and the hour. 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that hospi- 

* See on the whole subject the copious article of W. M. Karnsay in the 
Extra Volume of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible — " lioads and Travel 
(in N.T.).” 
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tality was no mere luxury, no external and secondary 
grace of Church life ; it formed a conspicuous feature 
of early Christianity, and played a vital i)art in its 
economy. Ancient society generally gave to the rela- 
tions of guest and host a larger and more sacred place 
than they occupy amongst ourselves. The comforts 
of the modern hotel, or even of the village inn, were 
then unknown. Provision of this kind did not keep 
pace in the old civilization with the improvement in 
roads and conveyance and fell far short of the require- 
raonts of the ti’avelling public. Another reason forbad 
Christians on their journeys to make use of the places 
of common cntertaiiiinent : “the ancient inns” (says 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, in the article above referred to) 
“ wore little removed from houses of ill-fame. . . . The 
profession of inn-keeper was dishonourable, and their 
infamous character is often noted in Roman laws.” 
This fact alone made organized hospitality imperative 
amongst Christians ; the Church could not expose its 
members, wln^ther journeying on public or private 
errands, “to the (*t)iTupt and nauseous surroundings 
of the inns ke])t by persons of the worst class in 
existing society.” 

Wo can und(;rstand, therefore, the stress that is laid 
on the virtue of hospiUility in New Testam’^mt ethics, 
and the fact tliat (/ore of atranginrs) ranks with 

^ikact\(jiia {hn'c of brethren) in Hebrews 13. 1. Devotion 
to Christ and the Gosj)el blended wth the alYections of 
a humane and Christian heart in the cult iA^at ion of 
this grace; and worldly Avealth AA^as A^alued because it 
sui>plied the means for its exercise. A hospitable 
disposition is marked out in the Pastoral Epistles 
(1 Tim. 3. 3; Tit. 1. S) amongst the prime qual ideations 
for eldership in the local Churches ; in 1 Peter 4. 8-10 
“hospitality” is represented as the due manifestation 
of “fervent love” on the part of those Avho are “good 
stewards oi‘ the manifold grace of God.” Very signifi- 
cantly the Apostle Paul in 1 Timothy 5. 3-10 specifies 
this as the mark, at Ephesus, of “ a Avidow indeed,” one 
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who deserves to be placed on the church-roll for 
honourable maintenance, that she shall have “shown 
hospitality to strangers ” and “ washed the saints* feet.” 
On the other hand, “the messengers of the churches,** 
who were the first claimants on such attentions, are 
described (2 Cor, 8. 23) as “ the glory of Christ,’* since in 
their movements His authority and the spread of 
His kingdom shine forth; those who have Christian 
strangers at their table are compared with the 
“entertainers of angels** (Ileb. 13. 2). 

'VVliile inter-Church communication was thus carried 
on through letter and messenger in Apostolic and Post- 
apostolic times and missionaries Avero constantly being 
forwarded to the front, private Christians and their 
families (as in the case of Aquila and bis wdfo, and of 
“the household of Chloe”: Acts 18. 2, 18; Rom. 16. 3; 
1 Cor. 1. 11) migrated freely in search of employment 
or to escape persecution. With well-to-do people, in 
the age of the early Roman Empire, travelling for health 
or diversion or self-improvement was a fashionable 
thing ; and Christians w'ere affected by corresponding 
motives. Dr Dobschiitz observes, in his interesting 
work on the Christian Life in the Primitive Church 
(p. 326), that “ amongst the Christians of that period 
[a.d. 50-150] there was developed a keen desire to move 
about. This was due to their release from former 
narrow notions of home, and to their striving after 
fellowship with the scattered companions of their 
faith.” At Rome in particular — a city of continual 
resort — he thinks that the i)rimitive “bishops” had for 
their most impoi’tant office the direction and oversight 
of hospitality, while the care of the poor was relegated 
to the “ deacons.** All this goes to show the gravity of 
the question agitated in the community to which St 
John directed his Second and Third Epistles; for the 
right exercise of hospitality involved tlie comity and 
communion of the Churches generally, the maintenance 
of Apostolic authority and of unity in faith amongst 
them, and the continued propagation of the Gospel. On 
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these aocounts, and from their bearing on a matter 
which intimately affected ail Churches, the short and 
semi-private notes preserved in 2 and 3 John fairly 
deserve the dignified title of “ Catholic Epistles/’ 

The reference in 3 John 7 to the travellers whom the 
Apostle accredits, as going forth “taking nothing of 
the Gentiles,*' ^ is interesting in this connexion. The 
messengers of the Gospel, it would seem, might in 
some instances have found entertainment on their way 
with unconverted Gentile hosts ; they are commended 
for declining such proffers. Liberal men of culture, in 
the GrsBco-Roman cities, here and there kept open 
house for philosophers or religious teachers of repute 
travelling their way, who chose to make themselves 
agreeable ; toleration and breadth of view were affected 
in educated circles. By this time the Christian doctrine 
held a recognized footing in the Roman province of 
Asia — the Apostle Paul himself had made “ friends ” in 
the rank of “the Asiarchs ” (Acts ID. 31), the official 
heads of the provincial Pagan worship ; and the pro- 
fession of faitli in Christ, though proscribed by the 
Government, w’as not, everywhere socially discreditable. 
Christianity was a phcnonienon of the age, and had 
become an object of curiosity with the students of 
religion and the philosophical dilettanti, who were 
tolerably numerous amongst the leisured classes of 
Asia Minor; so that in some places it may not have 
been difficult for a distinguished advocate of this re- 
markable creed to find lodging and entertainment in 
a fashionable house, by paying the price due for 
this sort of i^atroiiage. One can understand the 
temptation thus presenting itself to “spoil the Egyp- 

* The term here used is not, according to the corrected reading 
for iOv&v of tlie T.K.), the common Greek word for Genfiks, but that 
employed in Matthew 6. 47, 6. 7, 18. 17, which signifies of Gentile 9tate 
or diajjt/oaiiion—i.Q, heaiJicn, Pagan bv religion, rather than Gentile by 
race. The Apostle would not, we presume, forbid his agents to be 
guests with Gentiles who were friendly to the faith and disposed to 
conversion; to stay in a household that was decidedly heathen in 
characteTi was a different matter. 

3 
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tians” and to make the heathen contribute to the 
furtherance of the Gospel— especially in a neighbour- 
hood where, for any reason, Christian maintenance was 
not forthcoming or was grudgingly given. 

When Gains therefore opened his door to St John’s 
representatives, despite the attempt of Diotrephes to 
boycott the latter, he made it possible for them to visit 
a Church from which otherwise they would have been 
excluded, since it was their strict rule to lodge in none 
but Christian homos. Following this maxim, mission- 
aries entering a new sphere of labour would be sup- 
ported by funds brought with them and by the labour 
of their own hands, or by help remitted from the 
nearest Christian station, as in the case of the Apostle 
Paul and his companions in Macedonia (see Phil. 4. 15, 
16). At Thessalonica, as at Philippi, the missionaries 
took up their abode with the first whose “ heart the 
Lord opened” to receive the Good Nows. Put this 
generous “ love of the stranger” becanio a peril to the 
Churches. Just as the charity of tlie brotherhood laid 
it open to im])Osition and the Apostle Paul was com- 
pelled to warn his converts, in one of his earliest letters, 
against idlers and mischief-makers who preferred to eat 
the Church's bread “for nouglit” (2 Thess. 3. G~12), 
so their fi*ee-handed hospitalities exposed the Christian 
societies to invasion. “False brethren stole in” for 
malicious purposes (Gal. 2. 4), bringing with them 
“commendatory letters” (2 Cor. 3, 1) dishonestly ob- 
tained: “false apostles” St Paul calls some of these, 
“deceitful workers ” and plausible as “ angels of light” 
(2 Cor. 11. 13-15). Such intruders — Judjean legalists of 
the worst type— dogged St Paul's footstcfis during great 
part of his ministry. 

The danger incident to the misuse of Christian 
benevolence toward strangers became aggravated in 
later times. The ancient Church Manual entitled 
The Teaching of the Ticelvc A^ioafles (or briefly the 
Didach^ devotes two out of its sixtotm chapters to 
this subject ; it gives striking evidence of the porpetuu- 
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tio» of an itinerant ministry in the early Church, and 
moreover of the jealousy that proved to be needful in 
dispensing hospitality and in verifying the credentials 
of visitors pretending to the Christian name. This 
Directory seems to have been drawn up for the use 
of Syrian or Palestinian Churches, and possibly before 
the end of the first century; in that case it was con- 
temporary with the letters under review, though 
belonging to a distant province. It shows that the 
right ordering of hospitality was at this time a matter 
of universal interest, affecting the well-being of the 
Christian fellowship cv(^rywhere. The following are 
the chief instructions of the Didach4 bearing on the 
point : — 

(Chaps, xi, xii.) “Whosoever comes, and teaches you the things 
aforesaid [in the previous chapters], receive him. But if the teacher 
himsolf turn aside and teach another doctrine, so as to overtlirow 
these things, refuse to listen to Iiim ; but if he teach so as to increase 
knowledge and fear of the Lord, receive him as the Lord. As concerns 
the apostles* and prophets, act according to the rule prescribed in 
the Gospel ; let every apostle coming to you be received in the Lord. 
Moreover, ho sliall not stay juht one day, but a second also, if there 
be need ; but if lie remain three days, he is a false prophet 1 And when 
he leaves you, li’t the apostle take nothing except bread sufificing him 
till he reaches his next lodging; if he ask for money, he is a false 
prophet. . , . Whoso saitli in the Spirit. “Give me money, or other 
things,” you shall not listen to him ; but if he bid you give for others, 
who are in wiuit, let no one judge him. But let every one who comes in 
tho name of the Lord he welcomed ; afterwards you will get to know 
him, when you ha\ e tried him ; for you w'ill have understanding of 
“right and loft.” If the iiew-eomer is on a journey, help him as much 
as you ean ; and he shall tarry with two or three da\s, if necessary 
— not more. And if he desires to settle with you, having a trade, let 
him ‘‘ work and eat ” ; hut if lie has no trade, provide for him ;is your 
judgement ma,> suggest, seeing to it that no Christian shall abide with 
you in idleness. But if ho refuses tliese terms, he is a Chriat-iraffirh'r 
[one, that is, who makes a tr.ide of his Christianity, and tas we should 
say) sponges on the Church], Beware of such I ” 

St John was com]>elled toward the end of his life 

* The word apostle in still used in its wider N.T. sense (compare Acts 
14. 4, Rom. 16. 7), of Christian emissaries or inissiotiaries generally : a 
loark of early date. 
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to fence his Churches, under circumstances somewhat 
similar to those above described. They were being 
overrun by a swarm of “false prophets’* and “anti- 
christs,” acting more or less in concert with each other. 
These were errorists of a new school and type, the 
forerunners of second-century Gnosticism (see Chap. VI, 
below). In the second and fourth chapters of the First 
Epistle he denounces them at length and in definite 
terms ; this whole writing is, as we shall see, a polemic 
against them. The Apostle warns “ the Elect Lady 
and her children ” against them in the Second Epistle : 
“ Many deceivers have gone out into the world, who do 
not confess Jesus Christ as coming in fleshy (comp. pp. 315- 
317) : this is the deceiver and the antichrist. . . . Every 
one who goes forward and abides not in the doctrine 
of Christ, has not God” (vers. 7-9). The Incarnate 
Godhead of Jesus, he declares, is the test by which 
the character of the teachers of error will be detected, 
through the “chrism” (the “anointing”) which con- 
stitutes true Christians and which they “have from 
the Holy One” (1 John 2. 26, 27; 4. 1-3). The First 
Epistle discloses this invasion threatening the entire 
field of St Johns jurisdiction; the two minor Epistles 
show the “deceivers and antichrists” on the point of 
gaining entrance into one of the most important com- 
munities in this region, through the welcome that 
might be given to them in ignorance of their real 
opinions and designs, and under the influence of an 
ambitious man who has chosen to set himself against 
the Apostle’s authority. 

* 'l.\. ipxonivov iv aapKt (Greek present participle)— “ who do not 
confess Jesus Christ as one coming in flesh,” i.t,, do not confess Him 
in this sense, in this character ; bub in 1 John 4. 2, 'l.X. Iv oapiti 
khiKvQora (Greek perfect)— “ which does not confess Jesus Christ as cow 
in flesh,” i.t., does not confess the reality of His incarnation, denies 
the accomplished fact. 



THE ELECT LADY 

The Words UXekti) rnpia— Theory of Dr Bendel Harris — ^Vindication of 
rendering “ Lady ’’—Proof of the Public Destination of 2 John— Lady- 
ship of the Church— The Apostle’s relations to the Church in question- 
possibility of identifying the Elect Lady.” 



‘^Thc Elder to the Elect Lady and her eliildren, whom I love in 
truth— and not I alone, but also all those who hiuo known the truth — 
for the truth’s sake that abideth in us, aiui it shall be with us for ever. 
There shall be with us grace, mercy, i>caco from (Jod tlu* I'ather, and 
from Jesus Christ the Son of the Father, in truth an«l love. 

I was greatly gladdened that I have found some (jf thy children 
walking in truth, even as we received commandment from the Father. 
And now I beseech thee. Lady — not as though writing a now command- 
ment to thee, but that which we had from the begin niiig—that wc love 
one another ; and this is love, that w'o w^alk according to IIis command- 
ments : this is the commandment, as yt»u hoird from the beginning, that 
in it you should W'alk, . . . The children of thy Elect Sister salute tlicc/’ 
—2 John 1 - 6 , 13 . 



CHAPTER III 


TIJE ELECT LADY 

S OME reasons were j^iven in Chapter I for holding 
that the Sef'ond Epistle of John was addressed to a 
church and not to a private Christian family, under the 
title of ‘‘ Tlu? Elect Lady and her children/’ We have 
proceeded so far upon that supposition, which enabled 
us to bring 2 and 3 John into (dose connexion and 
imparts to their comhinc'd contents a solid and definite 
meaning. The case for the collective destination of 
2 John rests on grounds additional to those previously 
stated ; cm those* fiirllier considerations wt» will now 
entor. W<i ventun* to tliink not only that the Apostle 
sent this dispattdi to a Christian commuinty of liis 
charge and that tlie “Elect Lady*' of 2 »)ohn was a 
personification and not a peu'son, hut that it is possildo 
to i)oint, with some probability, to the very place (^f 
dosiinatioii. 

Tlie tk’AtkTj/ KvpUt of St John's’ Grc’ok has received 
many interj)retations. 

1. Each of the terms has Ix'en read as a proper noun, 
qualified hy the other: “to Electa the lady*’ (so 
Grotius, for instance); or, “to the elect Kyria” (or 
“ Cyria ” : marginal rendering of the American Revisers, 
after the ancient Syrian Version). Rut Eklckte occurs 
nowhere (dse in Greek, Kyria rarely, as a woman’s 
name; and Greek grammar protests strongly against 
the second rtnidori ng above given. 3 John 1 exemplities 
the order proper to the Greek words when a qualifying 
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epithet is attached to a proper name : “ to Gains the 
beloved/* The title ** elect ’* belongs alike to the kyria 
and her “sister” (ven 13); for it is a designation 
common to the Oliristian state. Both are epithets ; 
they describe by their combination the character and 
status of the party addressed. She is “ elect ” — that is, 
“ chosen of God ” — as much as to say, Christian ; simi- 
larly the body of Christian believers is addressed in 
1 Peter 2. 9 as “ a chosen race.** And she is a “ lady ’* 
— or even “ the lady ** (for the Greek noun, wanting the 
definite article, appears to be used of her by way of 
eminence and as a recognized title) — in virtue of her 
rank and dignity. 

2. Another turn has been given to the question by 
that brilliant scholar and fine spiritual thinker, Dr J. 
Bendel Harris. ^ He maintains that KVfiht “ was a term 
of endearment, and neither a tith* of dignity nor a 
proper name,” and thinks that he “has comphdoly 
exploded the two notions that the letter is addressed 
either to a church or a prehistoric, C()untt\ss of Hunting- 
don/' Egyptian exploration has discovered stores of 
Greek papyrus documents of the centuries pr<H*eding 
and following the Christian era, W'hi(*h throw an 
unexpected and sometimes startling light upon the 
language and literary forms of the New Testament 
writings ; amongst these arehundr(3ds of private letters, 
upon all sorts of business. Dr Itondel Harris cites two 
of these epistles in illustration of the Second of John, 
both of which are curiously interesting. The lirst (dated 
in the third century, a.d.) is a j)olite invitation from 
a gentleman named “Petosiris ” to “my lady Serenia ** 
(“ my dear Serenia,’* as the editors of the Oxyrrhyneus 
papyri translate KVfiia), “ to come up on the 20th to the 
birthday festival of the god ” ; Petosiris wants to know 
whether she will “ come by boat or donkey,” so that he 
may send accordingly. Twice in this short note of six 

* In a paper entitled “ The Problem of the Address to the Second 
Epistle of John,” which appeared in the Ejrjwsilor for March, 1901 ; 
.Series VI, vol. iii, pp. 194-203. 
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Knes the word Kvpia is repeated parenthetically by 
Petosiris, just as by John in verse 5 of our Epistle. 
The repetition may be, in both instances, a symptom of 
tender urgency, and the Egyptian letter has an air of 
familiarity ; but the tone of entreaty need not detract 
from the respectfulness proper to the word, any more 
than when “Madam” or “My lady” is so used in 
English; one sees no sufficient reason for rendering 
Petosiris’ salutfition — much less St John’s, which is 
differently woi'ded— ‘‘My dear” instead of “My lady.” 
Tenderness does not exclude courtesy; love enhances 
the dignity of the beloved and observes a delicate 
respect. 

In the other of Dr Harris’ chief examples, a father 
absent from homo and in concern at not hearing from 
his son, writes to him as “ My son, Master (Kupiog) Diony- 
sitheon,” and salutes him at the end of the letter as 
“Sir son” (Kvptt va)l This touch of playfulness any 
fond fatherean understand. The Egyptian paterfamilias 
quite revels in polite ex]>ressions ; in the course of his 
letter ho calls his boy “ My lord” as well as “ Sir,” vary- 
ing Kvpio^ witli SffTTTflTrKN and speaks of his wife as “My 
mistress {?i(nroiva) your mother.” There is nothing hero 
to prove any radical change of verbal usage. Nor in 
the fact that, as Dr J. U. Moulton says,’' “ The title 
kyrios applied to a brother or other near relation, is not 
uncommon” in the ])apyri. Formality, affectation, 
habit — ^a hundred different humours — dictate the ex- 
change of such titles amongst relatives or intimates, in 
ancient as in modern letters, without destroying their 
proper use or bringing them down to the level of mere 
fondness. 

3. The above parallels furnish, in our opinion, no 
reason for stripping kyria in this inst^ince of its dignified 
significance ; we need not doubt that when St John 
addressed his correspondent (matron, or church) as the 
“elect lady” he desired to show her, along with his 
affection, a proper deference and to mark out her 
* Expository February, 1903; Scries VI, vol. vii, p. 116. 
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eminence amongst her “elect” sisters. While the 
appellations Kvptog^ Kvpta (our lordt lady; sir, madam), 
might be and often were employed in familiar in- 
tercoui'se, like the corresponding terms amongst 
ourselves, at the same time they served to denote the 
highest soci/il distinction and authority. A womtin’s 
guardian is called, in the papyri, her Kvpun : ; a governor 
or state-official — sometimes the emperor himself — is 
addressed as Kvpit ; occasionally i« ns(»(l even of a 

god, so that its ap])lic.atioii to the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, and to Jesus Christ in the N(^w, is not with- 
out Pagan parallels (see 1 Cor. 8. 5, (>). The highest 
associations attaching to Kvpia must surely have been 
present to St John's mind in a context like this. 

The (pialifying adjunct “elect” lifts ns into tlie ri‘gJon 
of Christian calling and dignity. In sucli a (‘oinhlnation 
one can hardly su])puse that the Apostle indicates hy 
Kvnia nothing more than the worldly rank of her to 
whom he writes; we surrender to Dr Harris’ (criticism, 
without any regret, the a]>o.stolic Countess of iliinting- 
don. On the other hand, Kvpla do(‘s not sugg(‘st emi- 
nence in personal Christian service. In that case tlie 
lady concerned must have been a j)ors()n of veiy great 
note indeed ; for the Apostle des<a*ibes her as beloved 
“ not only ” by himself, “but” by “all wlio have known 
the trutli” — by tlie Christian Cliurch everywhere. It 
would be strange, if so, that Iku' name is not given, and 
that we hear of her from no otla'r (piartei’. On the 
strength of 2 John 1, it has been c<mjectur^^d lliat Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, Vvhh intended — she is the one 
icojnan of the New Testament to whom su(*h words in 
their full sense might ajiply ; but every one s()es the 
anachronism and incongruity of tlie suggestion. There 
was more than one church, however, in Asia Minor of 
which so much could be said witlioul exaggeration. 

The closing salutation of verse Vi Kp(‘aks for the 
public destination of 2 John. How odd, when one 
comes to think of it, for “the children” of a private 
family in Ephesus to send their respects to their aunt 
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through the Apostle John, and for him to close 
solemn Epistle with this trivial message! But a 
greeting from church to church is just in apostolic style, 
and highly appropriate here (see Kom. 16. 10; 1 Cor. 10. 
19,20; Phil. 1. 21). 1 Peter 5. 13 — addressed, amongst 

others, “to the elect sojourners of the disj)ersion , . . 
in Asia” — su]>j»liea a near parallel, in the words “she 
that is elect with you [viz., the sister (dmrch] in Balylon, 
saluteth you.” It is a7iothcr anomaly, on the domestic 
theory of 2 John, that while so many persons, of 
two distiiKJt families, are red'erred to, the letter is as 
barren of personal names as 1 John; whereas 3 Jolm, 
as is natural in a j)rivatc letter, furnishes three such 
names. 

St Paul’s Ejastle to the EjJiesians and the Apocalypse 
of St John (s(*o p. 5 above) in the strongest terms 
idenlily (lie Church with Christas His bride and spouse. 
Now KVf/ut is th(? feminine of Kvpioc, Clirist's own title 
of “ th<i Lord.” The correspondence was obvious to the 
Greek (‘ar and eye; and the conception formed by St 
Paul and St Jolm of the Church’s mystic union with 
the lh‘(ie(*m(*r, and lier sui)reina<‘y in the Divine order 
of the world, is lltly exjiresscd by ascribing to her a 
laihf-sliij), understood us matching in some sort His 
lordship. The hateful perversion by Pome of the 
Apostolic doctrine of the Church has made us shrink, to 
our loss, from thoughts of the grandeur and aiitht»rity 
that bt'long to the Cliristian commiiniou iu the liglit of 
such sayings as we havi* referred to; but they are there 
none the less, and must he I’cckoiied witli. What is 
true of the Church at large, may be apiilied in particu- 
lar ; each limb partakes of the sacredness of the body. 
Hence St Paul declared of the Christian society at 
Corinth, though in character so far beneath its ideal 
status, “ I espoused you to one husband, to present you 
a chaste maiden to Christ” (2 Cor. 11. 2). 

This mode of personification was by no means strange 
in early times. Great communities, cities and kingdoms, 
were habitually represented under the image of a noble 
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Woman; their coins and medals bore the eflSgy of a 
crowned female head— like the figure of Britannia^ for 
instance, upon our own currency. In Isaiah 62. 4, 5 the 
restored Zion becomes “Beulah*’ — “married” to her 
God: on the other hand, the “virgin daughter of 
Babylon,” “ the lady of kingdoms,” is seen in chapter 47. 
1-7 thrust from her “ throne ” and sitting in the dust ; 
and by way of contrast to Christ’s pure Bride, St John 
presents, in Revelation 17 and IS, the awful vision of 
the world s mistress, that other Madam — viz., the city 
of Rome and the imperial power — bearing “upon her 
forehead a name written, Mystery, Babylon the great, 
mother of the harlots and of the abominations of the 
earth, . . . drunken with the blood of t)io saints,” who 
“says in her heart, I sit a queen!” 

In this vein of imagery, by w\ay of reminding the 
Church addressed of her dignity and the responsibilities 
it entails, St John accosts her as “ the elect lady.” The 
term which in common speech denoted the mistress of 
the house, or even the empress sliaring the w^orld’s 
throne, belongs to her wlioin the Lord Clirist lias set 
by His side, concerning whom He said tlirough St 
John, addressing one of His least worthy Churdies, 
“ He that overcometh, I will give to him to sit with 
me in my throne, as I also overcame and sat down with 
my Father in His throne” (Rev. 3. 21); and to another 
of the Seven, “ He that overcometh ... to him will I 
give authority over the nations, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron . . . as I also have I’ccoived of my 
Father; and I will give him the morning star” (Rev. 
2. 26-28). Those pictures of the Church triumphant 
unfold and project into the future the image that is 
suggested here of the kv^iq^ wedded partner with the 
Kv/woc in the Father’s house. By substituting this idea 
for that of St John’s supposed “ lady-friend ” or of some 
primitive “ Countess of Huntingdon,” we do not lose the 
tenderness of his expression; but we attribute to the 
Apostle a larger and suhlimer sentiment, in exchange 
for the slight and common-place. 
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Reading the Epistle with this conception of its des- 
tination in our minds, we find a fuller meaning in its 
statements and appeals. The Lady Church of the 
letter is known and loved far and wide ; “ the truth ” 
of Christianity is lodged with her, along with others 
(ver. 2; comp. 1 Tim. 3. 15). “Some [not all] of’* her 
“children” the Apostle has met with elsewhere, who 
have clieered him by their Christian consistency (ver. 4). 
When ho “ asks,” in tones of personal urgency, that the 
“love” cherished between himself and this “lady” of 
Christ may bo continued (vers. 5, C; comp. 1 John 2. 
7-14, 22-25'),^ it is because there are “many deceivers” 
abroad, “who do not confess Jesus Christ coming in 
flesh ” — men who reject with the fact the very idea of 
the Incarnation (ver. 7); their “teaching” would rob 
the Church of all that the Apostle had imparted to her 
(“See that ye lose not the things which wrought,” 
ver. 8, KV ; comp. Gal. 4. 11), and of its own “full 
reward” — would, in fact, take away from the “lady” 
her Lord Himself (ver. 9). The crucial point of the 
letter is reached in verses 10, 11, when the Church is 
warned that the t(‘achers above described must have no 
entertain 111(311 1 in any Christian house ; and is told that 
whoever receives them, knowing their business, will be 
counted their accomplice (contrast herewith Matt. 10. 41). 

The Apostle fears lest the fellowship of his readei-s 
with himself and the rest of the Church should be 
broken ; as it certainly wall be, if “the deceiver and the 
antichrist ” obtains a footing in the community and it 
is thus seduced from its loyalty to Christ. This solici- 
tude, and the urgent language of 2 John 5, C, we can 
better understand if 3 John was written to the same 

* The thougiit of Christ’s “new cominandincDt " of love (see John 
13. 34) as the “old commandment” dating from the beginning is very 
characteristic of St John (see Chap. XI, below); also the identity of 
“ love ” and “ commandment-keeping ” (John 14. 15, 15. 10 ; 1 John 5. 3). 
It is worth observing that the combination “ Grace, mercy, peace ” of 
this salutation occurs besides ouly in 1 Timothy and 2 Timothy 1. 1, 
addressed to E])liesu)t, 
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quarter; on this assumption (seo Chapter I above) it 
appears that a loading officer of the Church intended 
at this very time is “ prating about ” the Apostle “ with 
wicked words*' and “is driving out of the Church*’ 
those who admit his representatives (3 John 9, lO), 
What St John has “written with paper and ink” is 
but a little of all he desires to say to his readers. He 
“hopes to come” to them soon, under such conditions 
that their “joy may bo fulfilled” (ver. 12). This, of 
course, depends on the way in which the entreaty and 
warning of his letter are received (comp. 2 Cor. 2. 1, 2). 

4. Granted that the “lady” of St John’s cares was 
a church, one can hardly forbear asking, Mliaf church ^ 

There are indications affording ground for a fair 
conjecture. In the first place, tln^ Church in (question 
was in this Apostle's ])roviucc, for he writes hotli letters 
to Cliristians personally known to him and muh'r his 
authority; it lay within the range of his visitations and 
of the jourmyings of his delegatiN. This limits us to 
ihr prorince of Asia ivid the region of the i^yvren ChurchvH 
of the A povahjpse. 

Secondly, the Church we an* seeking must have l)(*en 
amongst the most prominent in the region, since it is 
the object of love on the part of “ all who liavc; known 
the truth” (ver. 1) — language which reminds us of 
that used by the Apostle Paul con<;eriiing the Church of 
Pome (Horn. 1. t^) and that of Thessalonica (1 Thess. 
1. 8).^ Now, the first three cili(*s on th(^ Aj)ocalyptie 
list— yi.7j//c.s'u.s', Smyrna, Pergamum — me(d iliis comlltion; 
each of them }K)ssessed a world-wide fame, in wliich the 
Christian communities plant(*d therci could not ])ut par- 
ticipati^ Eidiesus is excluded by the fact that it was 
the place of the Apostle's n\sjdence ; the Kjdiosian 
Churclj, w’e may presume, was the “ elect sister ” of 

' Clement of Alexandria Hccms to have understood Home (under the 
name of JJah.vlou) as the KlcctLady, and this view has been occasionally 
revived. Oom Clja])man argues ingeniously in The Journal of TheoL 
Sfudics (April a)ul July, 1904), for Thcsiialonica as the destination of 
d John, and livan: of 2 John. 
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verse 13. There is something to be said in favour of 
Smyrna, which stood only second to Ephesus in com- 
mercial activity and in importance for Christian travel. 
The Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp show how large 
a place Smyrna occupied to the eye of the catholic 
Church in post-apostolic days. But, on the whole, we 
must give our vote to Pergamum, 

Compared witli her rivals, Pergamum was at the dis- 
advantage of lying fifteen miles from the coast, and out 
of the line of the great highways of Asia Minor ; from 
these causes she lost her ascendancy in the second 
century, and makes no great figure in Christian history. 
For all that, up to the present time she was, as Pliny the 
Younger calls liei*, “ the most renowned city of Asia.” 
In dignity she was the queen. Pergamum had been 
the seat of the powerful Attalid dynasty^ from w'hom 
Romo took over tlie rule of Asia Minor ; it W’as still the 
residence; of tlie Proconsul and the offi(dal capital of the 
province. This city gained new influence from the fact 
that it revalu'd the first temple to the deity of Augustus 
{n.v, 20), and thus l)ecame the centre in Asia Minor 
of tli(i Ciesai'-worship, which was made the state-religion 
of the Kiiqiirc*. On this account probably (as Sir W. M. 
Ramsay has sliown) Pergamum is designated by St John 
as the place ** wliere Satan's throne is ’’ ; to these con- 
ditions, again, it was due that in Pergamum the blood 
of th(^ first “ mai*tyr” of the province was died (Rev. 2. 13). 
Ramsay, wliose w'ork on 77ic LctfiTS to the Seven Chnrches 
marks an epoch for th(‘ students of St »John, as his book 
on SI Paul the Traveller did for the students of St Paul, 
thus describes Pi*rgaimim : — 

No city of the whole of Asia Minor . . . possesses the same im- 
posing and dominating aspect. It is the one city of the land which 
forced from mo tlie oxelauiatioii, .1 myn/ citij / . . . Tlicre is something 
unique and ovor})owcring in its clicct, planted as it is on its magniiicent 
hill, standing out boldly in the level plain, and dominating the valley and 
the mountains on the south ” 29d). 

These conditions, unless iinaginationdeceivcs us, point 
out the Church of Pergamum as “iliu elect lady'' of 
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2 John. While the name Kvpta might on occasion he 
applied to any Church of Christ, this was the one 
locality within St John's jurisdiction for which the 
epithet spontaneously suggested itself, and to which 
pre-eminently it was appropriate. Ramsay has illus- 
trated, with abundant wealth of detail, St John’s lively 
feeling for local features and traditions ; the Letters to 
the Seven Churches, as he reads them, teem with allu- 
sions of this nature. The unique address of his Second 
Epistle, if our conjecture be sound, is an example of the 
same aptitude on the Apostle’s part. If there was one 
city above all others in Asia that would be recognized 
by her neighbours, and would recognize herself through 
lior history and situation, as “the elect lady,” beyond 
question it was Pergamum. Tlie heading of Ramsay’s 
Chapter on Pergamum, The Iloyal City^ the City of 
Authority, is in effect a paraphrase of St John’s Kvpia, 
This grand title at once reflects the dignity attaching to 
the site and surroundings of the Church of Pergamum, 
and the majesty which belongs to the Church herself as 
Christ’s elect and the destined partner of His throne. 

The censure passed upon the Pergamenes in the 
Apocalyptic Letter (Rev. 2. 14-10) is in keeping with 
the apprehension disclosed in this Epistle. A false 
toleration was the bane of that Church; she “holds 
fast ” her Master’s “ name,” and yet harbours disloyal 
and corrupting teachers, against whom the Lord will 
“ war with the sword of His mouth.” If 2 John be later 
in date than the Apocalypse (and this seems more likely), 
then the language of verses 10, 11 was grounded on 
experience of the mistaken charity of the Church of 
Pergamum ; if earlier, the corruption indicated in 
Revelation 2. 14-10 would show that this warning had 
been unheeded or forgotten. The worldly 'pride of 
Pergamum (comp, the observ^ations on “ Diotrophes ” 
in Chapter IV) is silently corrected by the entreaty for 
love toward her Apostle and toward her “ elect sister ” 
of Ephesus (2 John 5, 0, 13). 
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“ The Elder to Gains, the beloved, whom I love in truth. Beloved, 
in all things I pray that thou inaycst be prosperous and in health, 
even as thy soul prosi)creth. For I have been greatly gladdened as 
brethren came and testified to thy truth, according as thou walkest in 
truth. A greater joy {or grace) I liavc not than these tidings, that I may 
hear of my o\ra children walking in tho truth. . . . 

“ T have written somewhat to the Church ; but Diotrophes, who loves 
to bo first among them, does not receive us. On this account, if I come, 
1 will call to remembranee tho w’orks that he doetli, with wicked words 
prating of us ; and not contenting himself witli this, he neither receives 
the brethren himself, and those wishful to do so he hinders and drives 
out of the Church. , , . 

“To I>cmetriu.s witness has been borne hy all, and by the truth itself; 
and wc bear witness besides, and thou knowest that our witness is true." 
— y John 1-1, 9, 10, 12, 



CHAPTER IV 

flAIUS, DEMKTRICR, DIOTREPHER 

T he TJiinl Episllo of John is «as distinetly personal as 
the Second is general and impersonal in its terms. 
The three iiannjs of Gaius^ Diof raphes, Demetrius siipj>ly 
tlie topics of the letter, dividing its contents into three 
paragraphs, viz., ve?'ses 2-8; 9, 10; 11, 12. The ])erson- 
alitii^s they n^pres(Mib are sharply distinguisht‘d and 
thrown in<<j relief in these ]>rief, pregnant lines: 
(hiius, a sincere and lovable disciple, with liberal 
means ke('ping ojjen lujart and open house for 
Christian trav(*llers, and jawing himself a “good 
steward of (Jod's manifold grace” under circiinistani*es 
that severt'ly tax(*d his generosity and tested his 
fidelity; Diotreplu's, tlie ambitious Church oilicer, 
greedy of i)lace and power, plying a clever, unscrujni- 
lous tongue, insolent toward authority above him and 
overbearing to tho.so btmeath him ; Demetrius, the 
active, loyal, and justly jmpular minister and travel- 
ling assistant of the Apostle. 

Those thre(i ai’o typical characters of later Apostolic 
times. The first ajipears to have been a private member 
of the local Church. The second hehl, under some title 
or other, an ollice enabling him to exercise a pre]H)ii- 
derating inlluence in the same community. The third 
comes from the A})ostle’s side; he belongs to that im- 
portant body of agents employed in the j)rimitive 
Church as “ prophets,” “ teachers,” or “ evangelists,” 
who travelled from place to place, linking together the 

Life Sternal 
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scattered Christian societies by their visits of edification 
and breaking ground for the Gospel in new districts, a 
body formed in the first instance of what one may call 
the headquarters’ staff and attach^ of the Apostolic 
Chiefs. Gaius and Demetrius stand for the sound and 
staunch constituency of the Johannino Churches, which 
was found both in the laity and the ministry, amid 
the settled life of city communities and in the wider 
interplay of activity and mutual services that wont on 
between limb and limb of the great body of Christ 
Diotrephes represents the tares amidst Christ’s wheat ; 
he is the prototype of the diseased self-importance 
the local jealousies and false independonco, that have 
so often destroyed the peace of Churches, making unif^ 
of action and a common discipline amongst them thing.' 
so difficult to maintain. 

1. G All's (Latin Caius) was a familiar pcrscuial iiaim 
of this period. Originally a Latin praaionu'ii (forcuiame 
like our Thomas or James)^ it s])road with Romai 
influence in the East, being fre<pient]y givcai to slave: 
and freedmen. In Greek circles it tlierefore bore * 
somewhat plebeian stamp; but among.st tlie Ifomans i 
was occasionally used for their di.stinctive appellatioi 
by persons of eminence, as by the emperor Gaiu 
(Caligula) in the first century and the famous lawye 
Gaius in the second. Three other Gaiuses are know] 
from the New Testament: Gmus of (yorinih, wliom 8 
Paul baptized with his own hand (l Cor. 1. 11), sub.sc 
quently his host “ and host of the whole chiircli” (wind 
means, we presume, that he entertainiid Christ iai 
travellers from all quarters : Kom. 10. 211) in that city 
GaLiis of JDerhe, coupled with Timothy (of Lysti a), wh 
attended the Apostle of the Gentiles when he carrie 
the contributions of his Churches for the relitjf of th 
Christian poor in Jerusalem (Acts 20. -1) ; tlie M(wvdonia 
Gaius, who along with ArisUirchus was stsized by th 
Ephesian mob as Paul’.s accomplices i« the third of thi 
name belonging to the Paulino circle (Acts 19. 29), 
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It is against probability to identify St John s Gains, 
in another region of the Church and at an interval 
of forty years, with St Paul’s friend at Corinth ; the 
coincidence of name is as little surprising as it would 
be to find two hospitable Methodist Smiths in distant 
counties of England. There is, however, a fragment 
of tradition suggesting that the Gaius of 3 John was 
the Gains of Avis 'JU. the Apostolical Constitutions 
(vii. iO) relates that Gains of Derbe was appointed by 
the Aijostlo John Bishop of Pergamum. This statement 
falls in with the view set forth in the last chapter, that 
3 Jolin, along with 2 John, was directed to the Church 
of Pergamum ; in view of 3 John 10, it suggests the 
conj(H*tiiT-(5 tliat Diotrophes was deposed by the Apostle 
and the worthy Gams set in his place. The Apostolical 
Constitutions, though not earlier than the fifth century, 
is a work derived from older sources and contains 
morsels of genuine history. But the identification is 
precarious, considering the distance of time involved. 
Moreover St. John speaks of Gains as one of his “own 
children” (vor. 1), whereas the Derbcan Gains was a 
convert of St I’anfs. The writer makes no reference 
to Gaius’ age and his earlier services, such as would 
have been apjiropriate and almost inevitable in the 
address c)f 3 John, had he been associated with the 
beginnings of Christianity in xVsia Minor and the early 
days of the Gentile mission. We incline to think that 
the author of the Constitutions correctly records the 
name of Gaius as raised to office by St John’s appoint- 
ment (registers of this kind were long extant), but has 
by a mistaken guess identified the Pergamene bishop 
with St Paul’s earlier comrade. 

Gaius of Pergamum (as we venture to distinguish 
him) was, like Polycarp the martyr bishop of Smyrna, 
St John’s true child in the faith, and was a man of 
like simplicity of charac*ter. His steady “ walk in the 
truth” has given to the Apostle the “greatest joy” 
that a Christian teacher can experience (vers. 3-5); 
and this at a time and in a region in which “many 
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scattered Christian societies by their visits of edification 
and breaking ground for the Gospel in now districts, a 
body formed in the first instance of wluit one may call 
the headquarters’ staff and attaches of the Apostoli<? 
Chiefs. Gains and Demetrius stand for the sound and 
staunch constituency of the Johannino Churches, which 
was found both in the laity and the ministry, amid 
the settled life of city communities and in the wider 
interplay of activity and mutual service that went on 
betw’een limb and limb of the great body of Christ. 
Diotrephes represents the tares amidst Christ’s wheat ; 
he is the prototype of the diseased self-importance, 
the local jealousies and false independence, that have 
so often destroyed the pea(*e of Churches, making unity 
of action and a common discipline amongst them tilings 
so difficult to maintain. 

1. Gaius (Latin Caius) was a familiar personal name 
of this period. Originally a Latin ])nenom(m (forename, 
like our rhomas or James\ it s})read with Homan 
influence in the East, being frequently given to slavcis 
and freedmen. In Greek circles it therefore bore a 
somewhat plebeian stamp ; but amongst the Homans it 
was occasionally used for their distinctive appc'llation 
by persons of eminence, as by tlie emperor Gains 
(Caligula) in the first century and the famous lawyer 
Gains in the second. Three other Gaiuses are known 
from the New Testament: Gains of Corinth, wliom St 
Paul baptized with his own hand (i Cor. 1. M), subse- 
quently his host “ and liost of the whole eliurch” (which 
means, \ve presume, that he entertaim‘(l Christian 
travellers from all quarters : Horn. 10. 2:i) in that city ; 
Gaius of Derhe, coupled with Timothy (of Lystra), who 
attended the Apostle of the Gentiles when ho carried 
the contributions of his Churches for the relief of the 
Christian poor in Jerusalem (Acts 20. 4) ; the Macedonian 
Gains, who along with Aristarchus was soizcjd by the 
Ephesian mob as Paul’s accomplice, is the thij-d of this 
name belonging to the Paulino circle (Acts 19. 29), 
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It in against probability to identify St Johns Gains, 
in another region of the Church and at an interval 
of forty years, with St Paul’s friend at Corinth ; the 
coincidence of name is as little surprising as it would 
bo to find two hospitable Methodist Smiths in distant 
counties of England. There is, however, a fragment 
of tradition suggesting that the Gaius of 3 Jolm was 
the (UiiuH of Acts '.!0. J^: the Apostolical Constitutions 
(vii. 40) relates that Gaius of Derbe was appointed by 
the A})ostlo J<jhn Bishop of Pcrgamuni. This statement 
falls ill with the view set forth in the last chapter, that 
3 John, along with 2 John, was directed to the Church 
of Perrjdimnn ; in view of 3 John 10, it suggests the 
eonj(‘(*tuT'{^ that Diotreplies was deposed by the Apostle 
and the worthy Gaius set in his place. The Apostolical 
Constitutions, though not earlier than the fifth century, 
is ii work derived from older sources and contains 
morsels of genuine history. But the identilieation is 
precarious, considering the distance of time involved. 
Moreover St dolin speaks of Gaius as one of his “ow’n 
children” (ver. 4), whereas the Derbean Gaius was a 
convert of St Paurs. Tlie writer makes no reference 
to Gaius' age and his earli(^r services, such as would 
have been ap])r()priate and almost inevitable in the 
address of 3 John, had he been associated with the 
beginnings of Christianity in Asia Minor and the early 
days of tin? Gentile mission. We incline to think that 
the author of the Constitutions correctly records the 
name of Gaius as raised to ollice by St John’s appoint- 
ment (registers of this kind were long extant), but has 
by a mistaki ‘11 guess identified the Pergameiie bisliop 
■with St Paul’s earlier comrade. 

Gaius of Pergamuin (as we venture to distinguish 
liim) was, like Ik)lycarp the martyr bishop of Smyrna, 
St John’s true child in the faith, and was a man of 
like simplicity of character. His steady “walk in the 
truth” has given to the Apostle the “greatest joy” 
that a Christian teacher can experience (vers. 3-5) ; 
and this at a time and in a region in ■which “many 
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antichrists” are found, many who have “gone out” from 
the Apostolic fold into ways of error (1 John 2. 18-27 ; 
2 John 7-11), Gains is marked as “ the beloved ” 
amongst St John’s children — “whom 1 love in truth” 
(ver. 1) : four times in twelve verses is ho so addressed. 
His disposition was amiable, and his Christian character 
had developed in an altogether admirable way; the 
writer can only wish that in other respects he wore 
as prosperous as ho is in the matters of “tlic soul” 
(ver. 2). The emphasis thrown on health in this con- 
nexion points to something amiss there; b(isido tliis, 
the behaviour of Diotrephes had broiiglit trouble ui)Ou 
Gains, whose expulsion was oven attomj>to(l (vers. 1), 10). 

Repeatedly ^ Christians had come from Gains' neigh- 
bourhood, either emissaries of the A])ostIt^ or privoto 
members of the Church travelling or in migration, 
having all of them sometliing to say in ])rais(‘ of him ; 
to his “love,” sliown by unstinted ]ios])italily, testi- 
mony has been borne “before the Clinrch”of Kphesus 
(ver. 0), since this kind of service was a matter of f>iihli(^ 
interest and was indispensable to the furtlu'i-aiu'e of the 
Gospel (see Chap. II). Gaiu^ ontcu’tainment of str/ingers 
was indeed a signal act of faith (ver, .^>), and constituted 
him a “fellow-worker with the truth” (ver. S); he “will 
be doing well” in continuing to “send forward in a 
manner w’orthy of God ” those who ])ass through his 
city marked with the stain]) and tok(m of (dirist's 
“name” (vers. 5, 7). At the present time, it a]>j)ears 
that (iaius was the one man of j)ositiou in his Church 
on whom St John could roly — tlui Aposth^ dtiubts 
whether the com])anion letter (se(i Chap. 1) address(*d 
to the Church will be received (ver. 9); his was the one 
door that John’s messengers could count on finding 
open to them when they came that way. Ihit for 
Gains, the Christian society in this plac(i might liavo 
severed itself from the Apostolic communion, while 

^ The present tenne in the Greek participles of verse 3 implies 
repetition: “I was greatly gladdeneJ as brethren came from time 
to time and testified to thy faith,” &c. 
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it welcomed the Antichristian errorists (granting that 

2 John is the letter intended in 3 John 9). An im- 
portant link would thus be broken in the chain of 
Churches running through Asia Minor, which formed 
a vital cord of Christendom. 

There is nothing to indicate that Gaius was a man of 
intellectual mark or popular gifts. He may have been 
put into office later, as tradition in the Apostolical Con- 
stihdions signifies ; but we know him only as a well-to- 
do and liberal-handed layman. Warmth of heart, sound 
judgement and unflinching loyalty — these were his con- 
spicuous qualities ; by their exercise he rendered to the 
kingdom of God a service beyond price, and his name 
will be held in remembrance “ wherever this gospel shall 
be preached.” 

2. By the side of Gaius stands Demetrius, introduced 
with this letter in his hand by the commendation of 
verse 12. Demetrius’ name is pure Greek — derived 
from that of Dnnvtcr (Latin Ceres), the goddess- 
mot lier of tlie fu'lds and crops — and was fairly common 
ill all ranks of life?. St Paiifs opponent at Epliesus, 
“the silv'ersmith” (Acts 19), is the only other Demetrius 
in the Xew Testament ; his E])hesian residence and 
ability for ] public work are considerations favouring 
th{i notion of identity. One would like to think that 
the idol-maker had become a Avitness for the true God ; 
but there is no evidence of the fact. 

The name “Demas,”of Colossians 1. 11 and 2 Timothy 
4. 10, is probably short for‘* Demetrius.” That deserter 
of St Paul is found in our Demetrius by a recent writer, ^ 
who on the strength of this corres]iondence supposes 

3 John to have been addressed to ThessaJonica with a 
view to the reinstating of “ Deinas,” whose reception in 
the Thessalonian Church was (on this hypothesis) re- 
sisted by Diotrephes out of loyalty to the Apostle of 

‘ Seo the articlOvS of Dom Chapman, in the Journal of 

Theological Studies, April and July, 1904, referred to also on p. 80 
above. 
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the Gentiles! But this theory labours under many 
improbabilities ; and wo may take it that the Demetrius 
of 3 John, whether connected with the old shrine-maker 
of Ephesus or not, belonged to the mission-staft’ under 
St John’s direction and was employed in the province 
of Asia. Presumably he was a stranger to Gaius, and 
had not hitherto visited this particular Church. 

Verse 11 leads up to the eulogy upon Demetrius, 
setting him in contrast with Diotrephes (vers. 0, 10) ; in 
the latter Gaius will see “ the bad ” to be avoided ; in the 
former “the good” to be “imitated.” Since in verse 6 
Gaius is urged to continue his aid to “foreign brethren” 
on their travels, it seems that Demetrius is expected to 
come to him in this capacity, along with companions 
whom the Apostle is dispatching on fartlnu' (UTands. 
From the fact that Demetrius is praisiul as one 
“ attested by the truth,” we gather that he is visiting 
Gaius’ Church in order to uphold the true Christian 
doctrine and practice, which were im])erilled by the 
action of Diotrephes and by the inclination hero 
manifest to entertain heretical teaching (2 John 0-11). 
Demetrius, if he gains a footing, will enforce the 
warning conveyed tlirough 2 John, and may check the 
insolence of Diotrephes, ponding the arrival of St John 
himself (3 John 10). 

Throe distinct testimonies are adduced to this man's 
work : “ To Demetrius witness hath Ix^en given by all ” 
— words implying a wide field of service, and an un- 
qualified approval of liis work in tlie Church (comp. 

1 Thess. 1. 8): “and by the truth itself '" — this signifying, 
in view of verso 4 and of 2 John 1, 2, not his integrity of 
character, but (obj(jctively) “ the truth” of Christianity 
finding itself reflected in Demetrius’ teaching and life, 
which show him to be “of the truth” (1 John 3. 19) 
and worthily qualified as its exponent (ind champion. 
St John adds his personal certificate, which carries 
decisive weight with Gaius : “ and ice moreover bear 
witness (to him), and thou knowest that our witness is 
true.” This triple commendation betrays an undertone 
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of solicitude. The Apostle had some fear as to how his 
representative might be received (comp. ver. 9) ; Gains 
must be prepared to give him unhesitating and energetic 
support. 

3. Diotrepiies is the marplot of the stor}% the evil 
contrast to Gains and D(imetrius. Ilis name supplies 
some cJue to Iiis character and attitude. 

“ Diotr(^ph(is ” is as rare in Greek as the companion 
names ar(^ common ; we find it twice only in secular, 
and nowliere besides in sacred history. The word was 
a Homeri(j and poc^tic epithet, reserved for persons of 
royal birth, meaning Znm-rcarccl^ nursling of Zeus (the 
king of tlio gods) ; such an appellation would scarcely 
occur except in noble and ancient families. Diotre- 
phes, wo imagine, belonged to the Greek aristocracy of 
the old royal city. Ileiicc, probably, his “ love to bo 
first”; and hence the deference yielded to him by the 
Pergamene Chiircli, wdiich shared in the sentiments of 
local patriotism and could ill brook dictation coming 
from Ephesus. Sir W. M. Ramsay (in his Letters to 
the Seven ('Unirehes) has shown how keen a rivalry 
existed amongst the leading cities of this province ; and 
if, as w'e have scmui reason to believe, Pergamum was 
the destinatioii of 2 John and the seat of the mutiny 
against Apostolic oi’der indicated in 3 John 9, 10, the 
eminence of this city as the historical capitiil of Asia, 
and the lively susceptibility of Greek civic communities 
on points of honour and precedence, help to explain the 
perplexing situation. I )iot replies, with his high-flown 
name, apiieahal to and embodied the hereditary pride 
and long-established ascendancy of Pergamum, which 
over “loved to bo first.” AVliile tlie title Kvpta {lady, 
mistress) of 2 John 1 renders kindly and courteous 
deference to Pergamene dignity, that dignity took in 
the behaviour of Diotrephes toward St John an insub- 
ordinate and schismatic expression. The Apocalyptic 
Letter assigns a melancholy eminence to Pergamum, 
as the place “ where Satan’s throne is ” ! (Rev. 2. 13.) 
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Pride of place was the sin of Diotrephes. Whether 
he was Bishop of his Church, in the sense in which 
Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp of Smyrna were a 
generation later, does not appear. It is questionable 
whether mon-episcopacy (the rule of a single bishop 
placed above the elders) existed at this date, though 
Asia Minor was its earliest seat and tradition assigns 
its foundation to St John. The dominance of Dio- 
trephes may have been that of personal force and 
social status, rather than of ollicial right. In any case, 
the occurrence illustrates the tendency to concentrate 
power in a single hand, which gave rise to the Episco- 
pate of the second century. It is noticeable that the 
matters in which Diotrej)hes oiffends St John — refusing 
to admit travelling brethren and att.empling * to 
“hinder” and even “ excommunicate” those who would 
entertain them — appear to have been originally a 
principal charge of the separated bishops, viz. the 
superintendence of hospitality and of int(n’-church 
relations. It is conceivable that Diotre]di<‘s was one of 
the first experiments in Episcopacy; and that, ])uired 
up by his now office, he had rebelled against his father 
in Christ and refused to take dinM-tion from Ephesus. 

How Diotrephes could have dared to rail at St John, 
the one surviving Apostolic*, “ pillar ” and the most 
revered and august figure of Christendom — “ j>rating 
against us (or talking nonsens(^ of us),” the Apostle 
writes, “ with wicked woj*ds ” — what he could have 
found to say to St John s discredit, it is hard to realize. 
The Apostle’s extreme age may have given rise, in ill- 
disposed minds, to the reproach of senility ; pro})ably 
St John had never been so strong in administration as 
St Peter or St Paul. The local churches, it miglit be 
urged, had grown to maturity and should no longer 
be kept in leading-string.s. The Ajiostle, a dear and 
venerable relic, is stationary at Ephesus; what goes on 
elsewhere he learns through his agents — intermeddlers 

* The two last verbs of verse 10 “ do not necessarily express more than 
the purpose and effort” (Wcstcott) of Diotrephes,— a conative present 
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like Demetrius, who fill their master’s ears with their 
prejudices and overrule the wiser and more responsible 
men upon the ground! Such “prating” would bo 
natural enough in the circumstances ; it was mis- 
chievous in itself, and most provoking to the great 
Apostle. lie intends to “come”; and has no doubt 
that when he does so, ho will be able to expose 
Diotreplics’ misrepresentations and to call him to 
account. 

A double danger arose from the check given to St 
John’s authority in Pergamum and the obstruction put 
in the way of his delegates. Not only would this 
Church be cut off from the general fellowship of 
Christians, but it might afford harbourage to the 
Antichristian doctrine, that was invading the Johan- 
nine fold. Against these two dangers the two minor 
Epistles are dirc(*ted. 

Gains and Diotrephes represent the loyal and disloyal 
sections of the Churches of Western Asia Minor; 
Demetrius is one of the “ messengers of the Churches ” — 
travelling apostles, prophets, or evangelists — who passed 
from one coniiuunity to another and linked the Christian 
societies together. The “many deceivers” of 2 John 7 
are the lH?reticai teacliers who multiplied around the 
thriving Churches of this region towards tlie close of 
the first century, and were the forerunners of the great 
Gnostic leaders of the subsequent age; while St John’s 
“children,” who give him “joy” by “walking in the 
truth,” but must be warned lest they “lose the things 
they have wrought” and lest they “ become partakers 
in the evil deeds ” of “ deceivers and antichrists ” (2 John 
2, 4, 8, 11 ; 3 John 4), form the bulk of the Christian 
constituency under St John’s jurisdiction, who are 
faithful to the Apostolic doctrine and devoted to St 
John himself as their father in Christ, but are in danger 
of being misled by the plausibilities of the new 
doctrine and entangled by the craft and intrigues of 
its promoters. 
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“ I John, your brother and partaker with you m the tribulation and 
kingdom and patience which are in Jesus.” — IIkvklation 1. 9. 



CHAPTER V 

THE APOSTLE JOHN IN HIS LETTEBS 

I N his letters, if anywhere, a writer is wont to un- 
bosom himself. Our examination of the Epistles 
should therefore have brought us nearer to St John’s 
personality. The material they yield for this purpose 
is indeed somewhat disappointing. A single page of 
St Paul’s is more self-revealing than all that this 
Apostle has written. There is a veil about him, — a 
reserve never quite penetrated. We see John stand- 
ing by Peter’s side in the first Christian movements 
at Jerusalem (Acts 3. 1, &c. ; 4. 13, &c. ; 8. 14); we find 
him twenty years later counted as one of the three 
“pillars” of the mother Church (Gal. 2. 9); but not 
a word is quoted from his lips, nor a single act of 
personal initiative ascribed to him. From the pro- 
minence thus accorded to St John, with the lack of 
any notable doing on his part, the inference is that 
the force of his character was felt and his influence 
exerted tliroiigliout those earlier years in the counsels 
of the A})ostolate and the inner circles of the Church, 
rather than in the field of its external activities. 

St John was, in fact, the complement of St Peter; 
their friendship was of the kind often contracted 
between opposite natures, each meeting the defects 
of the other. Peter was the man of action, — impulsive, 
demonstrative, ready at a word to plunge into the sea, 
to draw the sword, to “ go to prison and to death” with 
his Master; John was the man of reflexion, — quiet, 
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deliberate, saying little, but observing, thinking, mean- 
ing much. “All members” of Christ’s body “have not 
the same office”; and St John had otlier work to do 
than that of his compeers. The cousin of our Lord 
(John 19. 25=Matt. 27. 5G) and “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” his qualities of mind and heart secured for him 
a foremost place amongst the Twelve ; and his type of 
thought, reflecting so much that others had compara- 
tively missed of what was deepest in the mind of Jesus, 
impressed itself on his fellow-workers from the outset. 
The Fourth Gospel, in its completed form the fruit of 
sixty years* meditation, contains the substance of St 
John’s testimony “concerning the word of life” as he 
delivered it “from the beginning” (1 John 1. 1-3); and 
this teaching quietly and gradually permeated the 
Christian Society, through his (‘onverse with its leading 
minds, and through the manner in which he touched 
the secret springs of its life. In the writings of St 
John’s last years the Church recognized accordingly 
“that which was from the beginning,” “the message 
which” its children “had heard from the beginning” 
(1 John 1. 1, 2. 7, 3. 11, &c.) through the same Apostle. 

Where the Pauline and Johannine theologies loan to 
each other, it may be presumed (though the fact is 
not commonly recognized) that the primary debt lay 
on St Paul’s side ; St John’s historical witnc^ss largely 
supplied the data and ]iresnj)positions for St Paul’s 
doctrines of the Holy Spirit and the indwtJling Christ, 
which St John in turn retouched and cast into their 
final expression. It was given to this Apostle to pro- 
nounce the alpha and omega of mystical Christianity. 

During the period covered by the Acts of the Apostles, 
in which SS Peter and Paul played their glorious part 
as Christ’s protagonists, St John remained in the shade, 
though by no means inactive or ineftective there. When 
Peter asked the Master at the last, “Lord, and what 
shall this man do? — what is to become of John V” along 
with the affection prompting the inquiry, there was a 
touch of curiosity about the future of his friend, whose 
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moods often drove Peter into impatience ; ^ what sort of 
Apostle could this dreamer make ? The reply, “ If I will 
that he tarry till I come — ?” seems to signify that John 
must bide his time, that he would come late to his own. 
So the event proved. It was not until after the fall of 
Jerusalem in the year 70, not till the pioneer work of 
the Gospel in the Roman Empire was done and the 
great founders had passed away, that the Apostle John 
reached his zenith and took his place at Ephesus, 
already an old man, in the centre of the catholic 
Church, attracting universal reverence and observance. 
It was by his writings finally — the Gospel and Epistles, 
the woi'k of the last decade of the century, composed 
when the author was past eighty years of age (the 
Apocalypse was probably, in whole or in part, consider- 
ably earlier) — that he made his great contribution to 
the s])iritual wealth of the Church and of mankind ; of 
public speech or action on St John s part only slight 
traces have remained. For these books it is still 
reserved to gain tlieir complete sway over the Christian 
mind. To this day John tarries his Lord’s coming; he 
knew how to wait. 

Every one thinks of St John as the Apostle of love. 
“ Beloved, let us love one another, for love is of God ” 
(1 John 1. 7), is his characteristic appeal. From John's 
pen comes the most endeared text of the Now Testa- 
ment : “ God so loved the world, that He gave His Son, 
the Only-begotten.” The Epistles issued from a heart 
steeped iu the redeeming love of God. When he wrote 
them, the blc*ssed Apostle had entered deeplj^ into the 
experience of perfect love ; he spoke out of his own 
consciousness in saying, “ Whoso keepetli Christ’s word, 
truly in him the love of God hath been perfected ” ; and 
again, “ Hercdn is love made perfect with us . . . be- 
cause as He is, wo too are in this world. There is no 
fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear. ... We 
love, because He first loved us” (1 John 2. 5, 4. 17-19). 
Through long pastoral service, and in the ripeness of 

* See Milligan- Moulton’s Popular Commentary^ on John 21. 21-23. 

Jjife Eternal 5 
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protracted age, St Johns love to the brethren had 
grown into a most tender, wise, discriminating fatherly 
care, which embraced all the flock of Christ but spent 
itself most upon the Churches of the Asian fold. Never 
since ho died has the Church Universal possessed a 
living father in God to whom it could look up with the 
affectionate veneration that gathered round St John’s 
person at the close of the Apostolic age. 

The love Avhich attained perfectness in the Apostle 
John was more than a general emotion, a devotion to 
the body of Christ at large. He was great in comrade- 
ship and friendship. The man that “lovetli not his 
brother 'ichom he hath seen'' (1 John 4. 20), the Apostle 
judges incapable of love to the uusoeii Father. For 
this reason, amongst others, John was “tlu^ disci])le 
whom Jesus loved”; to his tendance the Lord from 
the cross commended Ilis widowed mother. Peter and 
John, constantly side by side in the Gospel story, are 
signihcantly found together on the Easter morning 
(Jolm 20. 2-10)— who knows how much St Jolin them 
did to save his companion from despair? His “love” 
was, we may be sure, a ‘‘bond of peace” in the 
Apostolic fellowship iind through the anxious years of 
the Church's infancy. 

The appeals and reasonings of the First Ejnstle 
reveal the close ties of affection binding io the Apostle 
the members of his wide Asian flock ; he sought in the 
strengthening and purifying of the spirit of love the 
prophylactic for the Churcli against intellectual error. 
The Second Epistle, in its few liiu^s, exhibits the 
writer s watchful solicitude for each community of his 
jurisdiction ; it conveys a grave and strong warning, 
with the tact that love imparts : tlie admonition begins 
with tlie entreaty, based on the old commandment, 
“whi(jh we had from the beginning, that we should 
love one another” (2 John 5; 1 John 2. 7, 8). In the 
instances of Gaius and Demetrius, the Third Epistle 
illustrates the warmth of St John’s friendships, and 
the way in which he turned to account the qualities 
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and gifts of his helpers in Christs service. One 
imagines that the Apostle John’s success in the direc- 
tion of Church affairs was duo to the strength and 
multiplicity of his i)orsonal attachments and to his 
influence over individual workers, rather than to any 
skill in organization and the management of business. 

But St John was more than the Ai)Ostle of love. 
His aspeert is not always that of the mild and amiable 
patriarch of the Church, breathing out, “Little children, 
love one another!” It was a different John from this 
who would have called down “ fire from heaven ” upon 
the Samarian village that refused his Master hospi- 
tality (Luke 9. 51-50), and whom Jesus distinguished as 
Boa^ierges (not from the loudness of his voice, but from 
the sudden, lightning-like flame of his spirit), for whom, 
along with James his brother, their mother asked the 
two chief places right and left of the Messiah’s throne 
(Matt. 20. 20-28). Under the placid surface of 8t John’s 
natui-o there lay a slumbering passion, a brooding 
ambition, that blazed up on occasion with startling 
vehemence. Now it is the John Boanerges who re- 
appears in the Apocal 5 "i)se — strong in contempt and 
hate no less than in love, whose soul resounded through 
its whole compass to the “indignation of the wrath” 
of Almighty God, that thunders against the haters of 
His Christ and the murderers of His people. Nor in 
Gospel and E])istles is this Divine anger — love’s counter- 
part in a world of sin — very far to seek. The chapter 
which tells how “ God so loved the world,” cnids with 
the fearful words concerning the disobeyer of the Son, 
“ The wrath of God abideth on him ” (John 3. 30). The 
holy wrath of the Apostle flashes out against immoral 
pretenders to high Christian knowledge, when he ex- 
claims in the First Epistle, “ If we say that we have 
fellowship with God and walk in darkness, we lie”; 
“If a man say, I love God, and hates his brother, ho 
is a liar” (1. 0, 2. 22, 4. 20). When he likes, the gentle 
John can bo the most peremptory and dogmatic of 
teachers : “ He that knoweth God,” he asserts, “ heareth 
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us ; he who is not of God, hcareth ns not. By this we 
know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error ” (4. 6 ; 
see Chap. XIX below). 

The story about Joliii and Corinthus, that when they 
happened to meet in tlie public baths at Ephesus, the 
Apostle fled as if for life, crying, “ Away, lest the bath 
fall in, while Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is 
there ! ” though unhistorical, has a point of attachment 
in St John’s known disposition. 

We discern the same strong temperament — love with 
its possibilities of anger, notes of sharp severity break- 
ing through the winning and tender strain of the 
Apostle’s convei’se — in the two minor Epistles : witness 
the stern exclusion of Antichrist ian teachers in 2 J ohn 
10, 11, and the denunciation of him who “greets ” them 
as “ partaker in their evil deeds ” ; witness the handling 
of Diotrephes in 0 John 9, 10. With all its breadth 
and its power of abstract thinking, St John's mind was 
of a simple order : he paints in black and white ; he 
sees “light and darkness," “ love and hate,” the kingdom 
of God and of Satan everywhere in conflict (comp. 
Chap. XVll). lie is with all his soul against the Devil 
and “his children," because he is for God and Christ. 
He recognizes no neutral tints, no half-lights; to his 
mind, the Lord loathes nothing so much as the luke- 
warmness of Laodicea—“ neither cold nor hot” (Rev. 

:3. 15, IG). 

The constitution of the Apostle Jolm presents 
another striking contrast, in its union of the mystical 
and the matter-of-fact. Exactitude in detail, truth 
and vividness of local colour and dramatic force of 
cliaracterization, are combined in the Fourth Gospel 
with the profoundest analysis and with transcendent 
spiritual power. No writer has a firmer grasp of the 
actual and a truer reverence for fact ; the attempts 
to disprove the historicity of his witness break always 
upon the rock of the Johannine realism. St John’s 
symbolism, which gets free play in the Apocalypse 
supplies the link between the positive and the tran- 
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Bcendental in his mind. He had both sight and insight ; 
the world and life — above all, the life of Christ and 
of the Church— were full of “signs’" for him; they 
were charged at each point with infinite meanings. 
This inner significance made outward occurrences sacred 
to St John, and rendered his observation of them all 
the more keen and precise.^ 

The same traits appear in the two smaller letters. 
3 John contains three portraits of Christian character, 
drawn in the briefest lines but with incisive force ; 
the writer was a sure and penetrating judge of men 
and circumstances. 2 John indicates the author's 
knowledge of a Christian Society at some distance 
from himself, — its situation and dangers; the playful 
yet most serious way in which he styles the Church 
of Pergamum (as we have supposed : see Chap. Ill) 
the “elect lady” and the Church of Ephesus her 
“elect sister,” is in St Johns imaginative vein. This 
representation illustrates the readiness, manifest 
throughout the Letters to the Seven Churches, with 
which the Apostle caught the significance of local 
and historical position and realized its bearing upon 
the character and fate of communities. 

St John kept a tranquil heart through a long 
life-time of storm and stress. He had been banihh(‘d 
to Patmos, and endured there, as a convict under 
the Roman Government, “ a life of toil and hopeless 
misery” more dreaded than death the Apocalypse 
was the product of this experience. Meanwhile the 
Gnostic heresy — the most deadly corruption Christi- 
anity has ever known — was spreading like some 
noxious weed through the Asian Churches : 1 and 2 
John are both directed against this error ; we per- 
ceive its early working at Pergamum and Thyatii*a 
through the Letters of Revelation 2. In these conflicts 
the Apostle saw the fulfilment of his Master s word. 

“ Now,” ho writes, “ many Antichrists have arisen ; 

» See, e.g., John 2. 6, 4. 6, 9. 6, 11. 44, 18. 18, 19. 33-35, 20. &-8, 21. 11. 

* See Chap, viii in W. M. Ramsay’s Letters to the Seven Churches. 
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from which we know that it is the last hour ” (1 John 
2. 18), the “last hour” of the Apostolic era — nay, for 
aught he could tell, of human history itself (see 
Chap. XIV below). But St John was in no wise 
disturbed by the omens of the time. Despite ap- 
pearances, he knows that “the world passeth away 
and the lust thereof,” while “he that doetli the will 
of God abideth for ever” (1 John 2. 17, 18) ; he writes 
to a Church threatened with schism and perversion 
from the faith, expressing the love ho bears toward 
it “for the truth’s sake, which abideth in us and shall 
be with us for ever ” (2 John 2). John’s house of life — 
Christ's great house, the Church — is founded u])on 
the rock ; the storms beat against it in vain. The 
facts of Christianity are the fixed certainti(‘s of time. 
“That which was from the beginning, which we have 
seen witli our eyes and our hands have handled — the 
eternal life whicii was with the Father and was 
manifested unto us ” (1 John 1. 1, 2)— these realitic’is of 
(xod, onc'o planted in tlic world, will bo destroyed by 
no violence of secular power and dissolved by no 
subtlety of scepticism. “ We know th.at tlie Son of 
God is come ” — the event is final and decisive ; “ for 
this end was the Son of God manifested, that Ho 
might destroy the works of the devil ” (1 John :3. 8, .5. 20). 
Jesus Clirist knows and has measured all opposing 
forces, and His mission will be carried through to 
the end; we “have confidence in Him” (comp. Chaj). 
XXV). This note of perfect Cliristian assin aiice sounds 
in every line St John has written. In “our faith” lie 
sees already the “victory that hath overcome the 
world ” (5. 4). 

So the Apostle John passed away, k‘aving the 
Church in Asia Minoi* and tlio Empire bel(;aguered 
by foes and entering on a gigantic, struggle. The 
world assailed her with overwhelming forces in the 
triple form of political oppression, social seduction, 
and intellectual sophistry. He Ixad pre])ar(Hl, in his 
Gospel, Epistle, s, and Revelation, wea])ons for tliis 
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conflict which stood his brethren in good stead, and 
will do so to the end of time. He died with the 
calmest assurance of his Masters triumph, with the 
Hallelujahs of the final coronation of Jesus ringing 
in his ears. We greet him under the character and 
aspect in which he chiefly wished to be regarded by 
after-times: “I John, your brother, and partaker with 
you in tlio tribulation and kingdom and patience which 
are in Jesus.” 
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“ That which we have seen and heard, we report to you also, that you 
also may have fellowship with us. 

♦ 4 * * 

“ These things we write, that our joy may be made full. 

* ♦ ♦ * 1 - 

“ My little children, these things I am writing to you, that you may 
not fall into sin. 

* t * sj' 

“ Beloved, it is no new commandment that I write to you, but an old 
commandment . . . the word which 3*^00 heard. Again, a now command- 
ment I am writing to you, which thing is true in Him and in 30U. 

+ * * ^ * 

“ I write (have written) to you, my little children, bec.ause your sins are 
forgiven. ... I wtHc (have w’ritten) to y-ou, fathers, because you have 
known Him that is from the beginning. I write (have WTitten) to you, 
young men, because you have overcome the Wicked One. 

* t t 

“ These things I have WTitten to you concerning them that would lead 
you astray. 

* + * :f: 

“These things I have written to y^ou, that you may know that you 
have eternal life, — to you that believe on the name of the Son of God.” — 
1 John 1. 3, 4 ; 2. 1, 7, 8, 12-14, 20; 0. 13. 



CHAPTER VI 

SCOPE AND CHARACTER OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 

is a homiletical Epistle, the address of a pastor 
± to liis flock who are widely scattered beyond the 
reach of his voice. The advanced age at which the 
Apostle John continued to minister from Ephesus to 
the Churches of Asia, gradually contracted the range 
of his journcyings; and the time came when he must 
communicate with his children “by paper and ink,” 
instead of “ talking mouth to mouth,” as he had loved 
to do (2 John 12; 3 John 13, 14). Substitute the word 
“ say ” for “ wn-ite ” in the passages heading this chapter, 
and one might imagine the whole discourse delivered 
in speech to the assembled Church. It is a specimen of 
Aj)ostolic preaching to believers, a masterpiece in the 
art of ed ill cation. 

St John’s ministry throughout life, so far as we can 
gather, Avas mainly of this nature (see pp. 47-49 above). 
He addrt'.sses liimself “ to those who believe on the 
name of tlu^ Son of God,” in order “ that they may 
know that they have eternal life” (5. 13), and in order 
to guard them from seductive error (2. 20, 4. 1-6). His 
purpose is to reassure the Christian flock in a troubled 
time, and to perfect the life of faith within the Church. 
He is not laying foundations, but croAvning the edifice 
of Apostolic tea(*hiiig already laid. The Fourth Gospel 
has the same intent, in a Avider sensf^ : “ Those things 
are Avritten, that you may belieA’o that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that through believing ye 

S9 
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may have life in His name” (John 20. 31). The author 
testifies, appeals, and warns as he does, expressly 
because the recipients of his letter are already in- 
structed and practised Christian believers (2. 12-14). 

The references to St John in the Acts of the Apostles 
(3. 1-11, 4. 13-23, 8. 14, 12. 2) and in Galatians 2. 9, 
made without any account of things said or done by 
him, indicate the peculiar regard cherished for this 
Apostle and the importance attached to his personality 
and influence (see pp. 47-49). St John was one of 
the three “ reputed to be pillars,” although no distinct 
part, no formal office, is assigned to him in the 
Apostolic work of the early days, such as belonged 
to Peter and to James of Jerusalem. In Simon Peter’s 
company John was found on the morning of the Lord’s 
resurrection, after Peter’s disgraceful but bitterly re- 
pented denial of his Master, acting towards the stricken 
man a brother s part ; “ they ran l)oth togetlier,” wo are 
told, to the place of burial, “and the other disei])le” 
(probably the younger man) “did outrun l\>ter, and 
came first to the sepulchre ” (John 20. 3-10). The same 
two are consorting afterwards in Galilee — Peter deeply 
interested in his comrade’s future — during tlu^ Forty 
Days (John 21). “ Peter and John,” again, “ were going 
up into the temple ” some time after the I'entecost, 
when they met the lame beggar, who was healed by 
Peter's word ; and they were companions in the con- 
sequent trial and imprisonment by the Saidiedrin 
(Acts 3. 4.). The last occasion which brings them 
together in the narrative of the Acts (8. 14-25), is the 
joint visit to Samaria made by them at the request 
of “ the Apostles which were at Jerusalem,” to confirm 
the disciples gathered by the preaching of Philij) the 
evangelist in that city. Here, as before, it is Peter 
whose words are quoted, and who combats Simon, the 
magician ; John’s place was in the background, and his 
work of the retired, inconspicuous sort. The union of 
these two leaders, who belonged to the opposite poles 
in gifts and temperament, is significant for the unity of 
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the Apostolic company and of the mother Church. St 
Peter was the prompt, incisive speaker and bold leader ; 
St John the slow, deep thinker ; the one as considerate 
as the other was impetuous, as measured in the move- 
ments of his mind as his companion was eager and 
demonstrative. Iloth were men of large and warm 
heart — equal in their reverent love to their Lord and 
in appreciation for each other. ^ The co-operation of 
St John with St Peter surely did much to give 
thoroughness, staidness, and stability to the primitive 
evangelism. The former supplemented the work of 
the lati/cr in Jerusalem and the earliest Christendom, 
as the “ pastor and teacher,*' in St Paul’s enumeration 
of the great gifts of the ministry (Eph. 4. 11), follows 
on the “prophet” and the “ evangelist.” ^ 

Having been the comrade of St Peter at the beginning 
of the Apostolic era, St John found himself the successor 
of St Paul in Ephesus and the province of Asia through 
its closing period, llis office in this field was not to 
plant but to nourish and build up the Churches there 
established, and to direct the work of the Gospel in this 
central region. Through the success of St John's long- 
continued labours, following upon those of St Paul, 
Western Asia Minor became in the second century the 
most prosperous ])rovince of the Church. 

Put this ]’ich soil was rife with heresy and contention ; 
rank weeds marred its prolific growth. St Paul had 
foretold to the elders of Ephesus that “ after his depar- 
ture grievous wolves woidd enter in amongst them,'* 
and that “ of their own selves men would arise speaking 
perverse things, so as to draw away the disciples after 
them ” (Acts 20. 29, 20) — his Pastoral Epistles mark the 
beginnings of the apostasy; St John found this pre- 

" On St John’s idio8yncras3% see further Chapter V. 

“ Remembering the close friendship of SS Peter and John in their 
early days, one is surprised to find so few points of contact in their 
Epistles. In fact, as writers they show more afl&nity with St Paul than 
with each other. They wrote each of them at an advanced period of 
life, after long separation. See the tables of comparison drawn out 
in the Appendix to this chapter. 
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diction lamentably true.* The Letters to the Seven 
Churches written very probably at an earlier time 
than our First Epistle, are sternly admonitory. The 
minor E])istles of this group show that the Aiiostle’s 
charge was a difficult one (2 John 7-11, 2 John 0, 10; 
see Chaps. I and III above). “Many false ])ro])hets” 
and “deceivers,” “many antichrists, have gone out 
into the world” from the Churches that he ruled 
(1 John 2. 18, 19, 4. 1); with pain and anger ho writes 
to his flock “ concerning those that seduce you” (2. 20). 
The First Epistle is severely polemical in certain pass- 
ages ; iinpli(;itly, it is so throughout. Through the 
Gospel of John the same defensive aim may be 
traced. 

The Apostle’s vindication is made, however, by ])ositive 
exhibition of tlio truth more than by contradiction and 
counter-argument, by the setting forth in its living 
power of “the eternal life wliich was with the Father 
and was manifested to us.” St John confutes by better 
instruction ; he thrusts out error by confronting it with 
the reality that it denies. Light, he conceives, is its 
own sufficient evidence ; let it be seen in its glory and 
felt in its quickening power, and the reign of the 
darkness is ended. The shadows flee at sunrise? ! Tlio 
Ej)istle moves through the contrasts of light and dark- 
ness, truth and falsehood, love and hatr('d, of God and 
the world, Christ and Antichrist, the S])irit of God 
and the spirits of error. A right discrimination is what 

* One might take the words of 1 John 2. 18 and 4. 3 — “You have 
heard that Antichrist is coming” — as an allusion to 8t Paul’s prophecy 
of 2 Thessalonians 2, delivered about forty years before this time. But 
this anticipation was widespread in the Apostolic age. The curious 
thing is that the Apostle’s language in the “ antichrist” passages bears 
little or no traces of the eschatology of the Apocalypse; we find in 
chap. 2. 1&-28 and 4. 1-6 but a single parallel to the Book of Kevelation 
given by the Reference Bibles, — the correspondence of 4. 1 (“ try the 
spirits ”) with Rev. 2. 2 ; whereas the links of expression between St 
John and St Paul in these paragraphs, though not numerous, are unmis- 
takable. The Pauline tradition was strong and pervasive in the Churches 
of Asia ; this St Polycarp’s Letter, sent from Smyrna to the PhilippianB, 
goes to show. 
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the author is striving to effect all along. He dreads 
confusion of thought and compromise, — the syncretism 
between Christianity and theosophy, the mixing of the 
“ old leaven ” with the “ new lump,” of “ the love of 
the world” with ‘Hhe love of the Father,” which the 
Gnostic teachers would have brought about. Let the 
opposing forces once be clearly seen, and the Apostle’s 
readers will know on which side to range themselves ; 
for they “ have an anointing from the Holy One,” their 
spiritual instincts are sound and they “know that no 
lie is of the truth” (2. 20-27). 

Blended with the doctrinal polemic of the First 
Epistle, there is found a dominant strain of ethical 
denunciation. While the former is distinctly in evidence 
in certain leading passages — 2. 18-27, 4. 1-6, 5. 5--8 — the 
latter note is pervasive. The Apostle condemns the 
moral insensibility and insincerity, the disposition to 
conform to the world and to lower the standard of 
Christian purity, and above all the lack of brotherly 
love that appeared in some quarters amongst Christians. 
It is sometimes denied that there was any connexion in 
the writer’s mind between these symptoms and the 
error of doctrine which he combats. But St John 
passes from one to the other of these forms of evil, 
and back again, in such a way as to show that they 
formed, to his thoughts, part of one and the same con- 
flict with “ the world.” He describes both the Dokctic 
errorists and the antinomian moralists as “ those who 
seduce you” (2. 28, 3. 7, 4. 1 ; comp. 2 John 9-11). St 
John relies on the same “anointing” of the Spirit 
to guard the understanding from false beliefs (2. 27, 
4. 6), and to guard the heart from the corruptions of 
sin (3. 9, 24) ; it is “ faith ” in the incarnate Son of God 
that “conquers the world,” with its lust and hate 
(2. 14-17, 5. 3-5). The two poles on which the Epistle 
practically turns, are seen in verse 23 of chapter 3 : 
“ that we should believe the name of God’s Son, Jesus 
Christ, and love one another as He gave us command.” 
Throughout the writer’s polemical and his positive 
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teaching alike, his theology and ethics form a strict 
unity. The true Christian faith in Jesus Christ, and 
the true Christian life fashioned after Him, are vitally 
and eternally one. To sever this connexion would bo 
to cut through the nerve of the Epistle. 

The Epistle, doctrinally considered, is a re-assertion, 
in terms of antithesis to the rising Gnosticism of Asia 
Minor, of the established truth as to tlie manifestation 
of God in Christ, of the main principles and aims of 
the Christian life. The little children of the patriarch 
Apostle are bidden to recognize in his present communi- 
cation “what they have known from the beginning”; 
all he desires is that the things they “ heard from the 
beginning should abide in them” (2. 7, 13, 24, &c.). The 
danger comes from those who “ go forward, and abide 
not in the doctrine of Christ” (2 »)ohii 0-11), from men 
who propagate, by insidious methods and with corrupt- 
ing moral efl'oct, radical error respecting the person 
and mission of Christ, and who commend their retro- 
grade teaching under the name of progress. 

The agreement between the two Ephesian A])OstIes 
in thought and spirit is ])rofound. We are comparing, 
it must be remembered, one doctrinal Epistle with 
many in coiTolating the writings of St John and St 
Paul, although the addition of the Gospel of St John, 
and (with less certainty) of the Apocalypse, goes to 
redress the balance. The first glance sliows that St 
John’s range was limited and his modes of conception 
and statement comparatively simple ; he had none of 
the fertility of idea and wealth of expression which 

" In disproof of the connexion between St John’s anti* Gnostic and his 
ethical dehortations, the fact has been urged that Ccrinthua, whom 
tradition identifies as his chief opponent, was an ascetic in morals. But 
asceticism is perfectly consistent with unbrotherliness, and with a 
degree of worldly conformity ; and moral rigour in some directions 
may be compensated by licence in others. Moreover the principle 
of the evil of matter, which lay at the root of Doketism and Gnosticism, 
breeds at the same time in some natures a false asceticism, and in 
others antinomian indulgence. Of this double tendency, St Paul’s 
Epistles to the Colossians and to Timothy and Titus afford evidence. 
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characterize St Paul. John was intuitive in method 
(see also p. 52), aphoristic in style, studiously plain and 
homely in utterance ; Paul was dialectical, imaginative, 
involved and periodic in the structure of his sentences, 
creative in his theological diction. St John’s peculiar 
spell lies in the intensity of his contemplative gaze, and 
the massiveness and transparency of his leading ideas. 
St Paul bears one forward in his great arguments as 
with the current of a mighty river, that pours now over 
the open plain, now through a tortuous pass or down a 
thundering fall ; reading 8t John’s Gospel and Epistle, 
one looks into a pellucid lake, which mirrors sky and 
mountain from its still depths. 

How far the one Apostle was debtoi* to the other, it 
is impossible to say ; probably the obligation lay upon 
both sides. The posthumous Apostle of Christ, “ born 
out of due time,” may well have learned from “ the 
disciple whom Jesus loved ” the Master’s intimate teach- 
ing related in the Fourth Gospcd, concerning the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit and the union of the 
heavenly Vine with His branches, which is at the heart 
of Pauline doctrine. That the two men had met, we 
know, and that St John had endorsed St Paul's gosj)cl 
at an early stage (Gal. 2. D). The communication of 
St John’s knowledge and his personal vi(‘ws was not. 
delayed to the end of the century, when his written 
narrative appeared (see p. 4<S) — his gospel, along -with 
Peter’s, had been making its way through the Church 
orally from the outset ; and St Paul, with his keen 
appreciation and sympathetic spirit, is not the man to 
have been insensitive to the attraction of a nature like 
St John’s or to have neglected the oi)portunity of 
gathering what the favoured discit)le was able to im- 
part. When the former writes in Galatians 2. (5, 
“Those of reputation” at Jerusalem “added nothing 
unto me,” he does not intimate, as some have inferred, 
that he learned nothing of the tradition of Jesus from 
the first-hand witnesses and profited in no respect by 
intercourse with the three honoured leaders whom he 
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names — to have assumed such independence would 
have been a senseless pride. What he does intend to 
say is that the chiefs of the Jerusalem Church gave him 
no new commission, no higher authority than he had 
before ; “ they added nothing to ” his powers as Christ’s 
messenger to the Gentiles and the steward of the 
gospel of the uncircumcision” (see vers. 7, 8). 

On the other hand, the Apostle John, surviving Paul 
and becoming heir to his great work amongst the 
Churches in Asia, was bound to reckon with his pre- 
decessor’s doctrine, and this Epistlo (like the Apoca- 
lypse) is in conscious accord with Paulinism. On several 
leading points, it might seem that St John has given 
another form, at once concentrated and simplified, to 
the theology of St PauL^ The Pauline “justification 
and “ sanctification ” reappear in the forgiving of sins 
and ‘‘ cleansing from all unrighteousness ” of 1 John 1. 
7 and 9 ; “ faith, hope, and love,” with the last for the 
greatest, become the “perfect love” which “casts out 
fear” (4. 18), and the glorious hymn on charity of 
1 Cor. 13 is crowned by the sentence of 1 John 4. 16, 
“ God is love, and he that abidoth in love abideth in God, 
and God in him ” ; the simple declaration of 1 John 3.^ 6, 
“ He that abideth in Him (Christ) sinneth not,” contains 
the answer to the prayer of 1 Thessalonians 5. 23, that 
“ the God of peace would sanctify ” Christian men “ to 
full perfection,” that their “spirit, soul, and body in 
blameless integrity may be preserved ” until the Lord s 
coming. In other places, as partly in the passages 
above cited, the later writer deepens the idea or prin- 
ciple expressed by the earlier, as when the “ mediator 
of 1 Timothy 2. 5 becomes the “ advocate” of 1 John or 
the Pauline “ adoption ” (Rom. 8. 15, Eph. 1. 5), is repre- 
sented as a being “ begotten of God ” ; those who receive 
“ a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of Christ” (Eph. 1. 17, 18) are described as having “an 

» St John’s Soteriology in form and dialect lies nearer, on the whole, 
to that of Hebrews than of the Pauline Epistles ; see the comparisonfl in 
the Appendix to this chapter. 
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imotion (chrism) from the Holy One ” which “ abideth 
in ” them, so that they “ know ” the truth and the lie, 
and “ have no need that any one should teach ’* them 
(1 John 2. 27) ; and St Paul’s extended proofs of his 
Apostolic authority are reduced by St John, on his own 
behalf, to the brief assertion, “We are of God ; he that 
knoweth God heareth us” (4. 6). 

In both Apostles there is the same awful sense of the 
guilt and universality of sm, distinguished in Paul by a 
conspicuous vein of personal experience and psycho- 
logical analysis, in John by the realization of the magni- 
tude of sin as a world-mischief and its mysterious origin 
in powers of evil outside of humanity (1 John 2. 2, 16 ; 

3. 8 ; 4. 14 ; 5. 17-19). Both therefore treat the fact of 
atonement through “ the blood of Jesus, God’s Son,” as 
fundamental to Christian thought and life (see 1 John 
1. 7, 9) ; the word “propitiation” used in this connexion 
(iXaarriptov, Rom. 3. 5 ; tXaa/uoct 1 John 2. 2; 4. 10; comp, 
also Hebrews 2. 17), is common property. For the 
Apostle Paul it was necessary to show how Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice stood to “ the law ” of Moses, and how 
it bore upon the case of Jew and Gentile respectively ; 
St John has only to assert that the propitiation avail- 
ing for penitent and believing Christians, is valid “ for 
the whole world” (2. 2). It is remarkable that while 
Paul insists almost solely upon faith as the subjective 
condition of Justification, John lays stress upon the 
confession of sin, since he had to deal with antinomian 
evasions of the guilt of sin, where the former was con- 
fronted with a legal, self -Justifying righteousness of 
works ; instead of “faith ” we read in 1 John 2. 23, and 

4. 8, of “ confessing Jesus ” as “ Son of God ” — assenting 
to His claims (comp. Rom. 10. 9, 10). St John points 
oftener to the ethical pattern afforded by Christ’s 
earthly course (2. 1, 6; 3. 3,5-8; 4. 17), and employs 
the name of “ Jesus ” much more frequently — a thing to 
be expected of the Lord’s companion of old days. He 
appears to think less than St Paul about the parousia 
and the last judgement and the future glory of the 
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redeemed (but see pp. 233-235), in his strong con* 
sciousness of “eternal life” as the believers present 
possession (see 2. 28; 3. 3; 4. 17, on the one hand: on 
the other, 1. 2 ; 2. 17 ; 3. 15 ; 4. 15 ; 5. 13, 20). The elder 
Apostle distressingly felt the imperfection and burden 
of the present state ; the younger dwells on the realities 
subsisting beneath it — the satisfying knowledge of God, 
the “ perfecting of the love of God ” in faithful men, and 
their unchanging fellowship with Christ — till temporal 
conditions are forgotten ; for him, the world is already 
“ overcome,” and “ we have passed from death into life ” 
(1 John 1. 3 ; 3. 14 ; 5. 4, 5). “According to St John’s 
view, the world exists indeed, but more as a semblance 
than a reality” (Westcott). 

But these are differences of emphasis and tone, due 
partly to temperament, partly to situation and horta- 
tory purpose ; no real discrepancy or dogmatic dissent 
is implied in them. The fall of Jerusalem, and with 
this, the disappearance of national Judaism and of the 
Judaistic controversies of the first generation have 
placed a gulf between the writings of Paul and those 
of John ; in the Apocalypse alone the earlier situation 
has left its traces. By this time a new theological 
world, another phase of the kingdom of God has 
appeared. In the substance of revealed truth these 
two master thinkers of the New Testament were at one 
— in their apprehension of God as “ the Father ” (whose 
“grace” shines more in Paul, His “love” in John), of 
Jesus Christ as the perfect man and head of humanity, 
eternally one with God (called more often “ the Son of 
God ” by John, “ the Lord ” by Paul), of the Holy Spirit 
as the Witnesser of God, the gift of the Father through 
Christ, the Divine inhabitant of the soul and the 
Church, and the inspirer of all good in man’s regene- 
rate nature. By both the Christian life is realized as 
essentially a life of faith on the Son of God, which 
effects an inward union with the Redeemer and con- 
sequent fellowship with God, possession by His Spirit, 
and occupation in the service of His love. Their 
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mysticism is the same; and their universalism is the 
same, for both conceive the sacrifice of the cross and 
the message of the Gospel as designed for the whole 
world — only that for St John the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile has sunk below the horizon. 

The Epistle has no epistolary formulae, either at the 
beginning (comp. Tlehreii's) or at the end (comp. James ) ; 
, writer and readers are well acquainted — they are his 
‘^little children” (2. 1, 12, 18, &c.), his “beloved” (2. 7; 
3. 21 ; 4. 1, 7) — he will waste no word on the intro- 
duction of himself to them. His attitude is that of 
an aged father in Christ speaking to his sons — once 
only does he address the readers as “ brethren ” (3. 13) ; 
some arc older, some younger amongst them, but all 
are as “cliildren” in relation to himself (2. 12-14). It 
never occurs to him to give himself any title in the 
First Epistle (in the Second and Third, he is just “the 
Elder,”) or to vindicate or insist upon his authority ; 
this he assumes as matter of course, to be questioned 
by no one. Yet the author nowhere implies that ho 
was founder of the Churches concerned, or the first 
bearer to tliem of the Gospel ; he wTites of “ that 
which ye had from the beginning,” “ the word which ye 
heard ” (2. 7, 18, 24 ; comp. 2 John 6) ; we could imagine 
him “testifying,” as St Peter did (1 Pet. 5. 12) to 
Christians of Asia Minor who had received the Gospel 
chiefly through Pauline ministrations, “ that this is the 
true grace of God," in which they must “ stand fast.” 
The faith of these communities is of no recent date — 
the letter continually entreats them to “ abide ” in that 
which they “had heard from the beginning.” The 
errors combated are such as belonged to a developed 
Christianity (see pp. 318, 319) ; they have sprung up in 
settled Churches and are perversions of the established 
truths of the Apostolic confession (1 John 2. 18, 19 ; 4. 1 ; 

2 John 7-9). 

Notwithstanding the omission of names and per- 
sonal references, the First Epistle is properly a letter. 
For it runs in the first person singular throughout 
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(2. 1, 7, 12-14, 26 ; 5. 13 ; once “ T say,” instead of 
“ I write ” or “ have written,” in 5. 16). When there- 
fore in verse 4 of the preface St John has it, “these 
things we write (yfja(j)oinev that our joy may be 

made full ” ^ ho is surely thinking of his companions 
in the testimony of Jesus, the body of the original 
“ eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” not a 
few of whom had by this time, with their own hand 
or by the pen of others, put their witness upon 
record and perpetuated the spoken by the written 
testimony (see p. 73). When he saj^s, moreover, 
“ we report to you also, that you also may have 
fellowship with us,” it is because a multitude of 
others have by this date heard the good-news and 
share its blessings with the first believers, so that it is 
spreading into all the world (2. 2, 4. 14 ; (^onip. Rom. 

1. 15, Col. 1. 6). In the triple “we know” (oVoajUEv) of 
chap. 5. 18-20, the Apostle speaks for his readers along 
with himself, indeed for the whole Church of God. 

Personal references are wanting upon both sides — 
with res])ect to the receivers as much as to the sender 
of the letter; no allusions are made to local circum- 
stances or events, to specific doings or needs or requests 
of the readers. In this vagueness of horizon 1 John 
resembles the Epistle of James, or of l^aul to the 
Ephesians. The editorial title, “ Catholic Epistle of 
John,” is therefore to some extent justified ; the letter 
is “ general ” in the sense that it was not directed to 
any one particular Church. It is in striking contrast 
with the Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia (Rev. 

2. 3.) : there each community wears a distinct physiog- 

* The “ unto you ” of the T.R. in this place is certainly spurious ; 
and “ yom joy ” is, almost certainly, a textual corruption of “ our 
joy ” (R.V.). The satisfaction of those responsible for giving the 
message of Christ to the world would only be complete when provision 
had been made in writing for its safe transmission, for the full and 
exact knowledge of it on the part of those distant in place or time 
from the primary witnesses ; comp. Luke 1. 4 ; 2 Peter 1. 15 ; Revela- 
tion 22. 18, 19 ; 2 Timothy 2. 2. Then the Apostle and his few remain- 
ing coevalB will die content ! 
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nomy, and praise or blame is meted out with strict 
discrimination; here everything is general and com- 
prehensive, addressed to classes of men and features 
and qualities' of character. The dangers indicated, the 
admonitions given, are such as concerned Christians 
everywhere, surrounded by the “ world ” (2. 14-16) and 
exposed to the attractions of idolatry (5. 21) ; or such as 
arose from the heresies infesting all Churches in Western 
Asia Minor at the end of the first century ; see 1 John 2, 
18-27 ; 4. 1-6 ; 2 John 7-11 ; Chapters X, XIV, XlXy 

For the rest, St John expatiates on the things that 
lay nearest to his heart, the simplest and deepest 
realities of the Christian life — faith in the incarnate 
Son of God, cleansing from sin by His blood, union 
with Him in His Spirit, the brotherly love in which 
character is perfected after His example, the purifying 
hope of life eternal. The historical and the tran- 
scendental Christ are unified in the writer’s mind, with- 
out effort or speculative difficulty. St John remembers 
how “ He walked ” in the spotless beauty of His human 
life (2. 6 ; 3. 3, 5 ; 4. 17), while he recognizes Jesus as 
“ the Son of God,” “ the Only-begotten,” and declares 
that in Him we have, “manifested to us, the eternal 
life which was with the Father,” the “ Advocate with 
the Father,” whose “blood” makes “ propitiation for the 
whole world ” (1. 2, 3, 7 ; 2. 2 ; 4. 9, 10, 14). He exhibits 
the naive faith of the first disciples in combination 
with the theological reflexion brought about by contact 
with Greek thought and conflict with oriental theo- 
sophy under the inspiration of the Spirit of Christ 
whom He promised to guide them into all the truth. 
The experience of the youthful companion of Jesus has 
grown in John, without any breach of continuity, into 
that of the veteran Church leader, the deeply versed 
pastor and theologian. 

Everything in this Epistle accords with the witness 

* Haupt, with some other interpreters, makes this abstractness a 
ground for supposing the Epistle written at Patmos, where the writer 
was out of touch with liis people. 
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of tradition, that it was a circular letter and pastoral 
charge addressed by St John the Apostle and Evan- 
gelist to the wide circuit of Western Asian Churches 
over whicli he presided in the last period of his life, 
and that it was com])osed between the years 90 and 100 
of onr Loi'd. The forms of Gnostic and Dokeiic error 
to whicli ill various passages the writer refers, origi- 
nated, as many indications go to show, in the Chui’ches 
of this province, and liad become rife at the close of the 
first century, while St John still “ tarried” in the flesh. ^ 
The Epistle rests upon the Gospel history ; it pre- 
supposes the knowledge of Jesus Christ which was the 
common property of the Church, as this was affected 
by the specific Joliannine tradition and point of view 
(see i)articularly 1. 1, 2, 5 ; 2. 1, 6, 7, 14, 24; 3. 1, 3, 5, 

8, 11, 13, 15, 16, 23, 24; 4. 4, 5, 9-14, 21 ; 5. 6-12, 14, 18, 
20). Some have thought the Epistle written on pur- 
pose to accompany St John’s Gospel, in order to serve 
as a commendation and application thereof. ^ The two 
are associated by so many identical or kindred expres- 
sions and turns of thought ; their atmosphere and 
horizon are so much the same, that hardly any one 
doubts them to have been the product of the same 
mind, — indeed of the same state and stage of mind in 
the one author. The Fourth Gospel and the First 
Epistle of John were separated l)y no great interval 
of time, and designed for similar constituencies. But in 
addressing his ‘^little children ’’and dwelling upon what 
they know so well of Christ and “ the truth,” the 
Apostle is referriug, we may be sure, to no written 
book; be recalls the teaching received from his lips 
and printed inelTaceahly upon their hearts. To this 
familiar witness of the old Apostle— a witness which he 

' The opening Discourses of Archbishop Alexander’s Commentary on 
The Epistles of St John (Expositor’s Bible) give a fine historical setting 
to tliis Epistle. Sir W. M. Eamsay’s work on The Letters to the Seven 
Churches has, more reccntlj^ thrown a flood of light over the field 
of the Apostle’s later ministry. - 

* The “ we write” (emphatic vnfig) of verse 4 shows that St John is not 
thinking of his own (written) Gospel in particular ; comp. p. 89. 
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embodied about this time in his written Gospel for 
those whom his spoken word might not reach — the 
opening sentences of the letter relate ; at the same time 
they include in their reference (“ toe write ”) the testi- 
mony of fellow-witnesses, who by voice and book had 
spread in other regions the knowledge of Jesus. The 
preface to the Epistle is in effect a summary of the 
Gospel according to John, which had been for sixty 
years an oral Gospel and was at last put into written 
shape— -a correspondence that is obvious when one 
compares 1 John 1. 1-4 with John 1. 1-18, and 20. 30, 31, 
the opening and closing words of the Evangelist. The 
revelation of God in His Son Jesus Christ — a revelation 
taking place within the sphere of sight and sense — is 
the matter which the writer has to communicate. 
That manifestation, made in the first place to a circle 
of beholders of whom he was one, brings an eternal life 
for men, a life of fellowship with God and Christ, the 
possessors of which desire to make all men sharers with 
themselves therein. This is the basis of the Epistle 
(1. 1-3)— a basis at once historical and transcendental — 
and it is the resumption of the Gospel. “The Gospel 
gives the historic revelation ; the Epistle shows the 
revelation as it has been apprehended in the life of the 
Society and of the believer ” (Westcott). On the whole, 
it seems probable that the Epistle was the earlier work 
of the two. 

The First Epistle is so much of an epistle, so un- 
studied and spontaneous in movement, that it lends 
itself ill to formal analysis. In this want of structure 
it is in signal contrast to the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
of St John. Up to verse 27 of the second chapter a 
fairly close connexion may be traced. 

1. The preface (1. 1-4) announces that the writer pur- 
poses, by declaring more fully what he knows of “ the 
eternal life ” in Christ, to bring those to whom he writes 
into a more complete “ fellowship ” with God. He lays 
down therefore, first, the ground of this fellowship in the 
nature of God, the obstacle to it lying in personal sin, 
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and the way in which sin is dealt with and removed 
(1. 5~2. 2). He goes on to state the condition upon 
which union with God is maintained — viz. obedience 
to His word after the fashion of Jesus, above all to the 
great commandment of brotherly love (2. 3-11). He 
congratulates his readers, old and young, upon their 
past fidelity (2. 12-14) ; while he warns them against 
friendship with the world (2. 15-17), and bids them 
especially beware of teaching that would destroy their 
faith in Jesus as the Son of God, and in consequence 
would rob them of communion both with the Son and 
with the Father (2. 18-27). Here the letter might suit- 
ably have terminated, with the exhortation “ Abide in 
Him ” ; it appears already to have fulfilled the purpose 
announced at the beginning. 

11. A new train of thought is started in 2. 28, arising 
out of the fundamental idea of fellowship in the eternal 
life (1, 1-4), which can be traced, though with uncertain 
connexion here and there, as far as chapter 5. 5. As 
fellowship supplied the key-note of the first section, so 
sonship — the filial and brotherly character of Christian 
believers, maintained in face of the world’s hatred — is 
the conception which binds together the paragraphs of 
this extended central section. In chap. 1. 5-2. 27 we 
contemplate “ the eternal life manifested ” as affording 
the ground of union between God and men ; in chap. 2. 
28-5. 5 we look upon it as manifested in the sons of 
God confronting an evil and hostile world. 

The second movement starts at the climax of the first: 
at Christs “coming” His people will shine forth as 
the manifest “ children of God ” — which they are in fact 
already, but hiddenly and in preparation for their full 
estate (2. 28-3. 3). Sin is therefore alien to them, — nay, 
impossible in the light of their Divine birth and proper 
character (3. 4-9) ; sinners, haters of their brethren, are 
“children of the Devil” and brothers of Cain; the 
world s hatred of the Church springs from the ancient 
seed of death; Jesus, not Cain, is the first-born of the 
new stock (3, 10-16), Christian love must be shown in 
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true deeds, not empty words (3. 17, 18) ; such deeds give 
the heart an assurance of God’s favour wanting other- 
wise ; they confirm our faith in Christ by proving our 
possession of His Spirit (3. 19-24). With this Spirit of 
truth the spirits inspiring the false prophets abroad in 
the world are at war ; their test lies in the confession 
of Jesus as the Son of God ; the Church has overcome 
them by the power of God within it; the Apostolic 
word condemns them (4. 1-6). Love^ after all, is the seal 
of truth, and the mark of sonship from God — the love 
displayed in the redeeming mission of the Son of God, 
which binds us to love our brethren (4. 7-11): in the 
love of Christ the invisible God is seen, and the love of 
Christian souls is the impartation of God’s nature to 
them (4. 12-10); its perfecting brings deliverance from 
all fear, enabling the Christian man to live, like his 
Master, a life of simple truth and loyalty (4. 17-21). 
Thus faith in Jesus the Son of God makes sons of 
God, who love God’s children along with Himself, w’ho 
keep God’s commands and conquer the world (5. 1-5). 
The second division of the Epistle closes, like the first, 
on the note of victory (comp. John 16. 33, Rev. 19.-22.). 

The two divisions are parallel rather than consecu- 
tive; the same thoughts recur in both: the incom- 
patibility of sin with a Christian profession (1. 6-10; 
3. 5-9) ; commandment-keeping the proof of love (2. 3-5 ; 
5. 3, 4) ; Jesus the pattern of the new life (2. 6 ; 3. 3, 16) ; 
brotherly love the fruit of knowledge of God (2. 9-11 ; 
3. 14; 4. 7-21); the enmity of the world toward God 
(2. 15, 16 ; 3. 13) ; the seducers of the Church, and the 
test of their teaching in the confession of the Godhead 
of Jesus (2. 18-27 ; 4. 1-6). The office of the Holy Spirit, 
and the natui-e and extent of Christian sanctity, are 
topics conspicuous in the second division, where the son- 
ship of believers is set forth, while the forgiveness of 
sin and the keeping of God’s commands figure chiefly 
in the two first chapters, which dwell on the theme of 
fellowship with God. 

The rest of the Epistle has quite a supplementary 
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character. Chapter 5. 6-12 places a kind of seal^ on the 
letter as it draws to a close, by adducing “ the Spirit 
as “the witncsser” — first, in association with “the 
water and blood,*’ to the truth of God's message con- 
cerning His Sou, which the Apostle has now delivered 
(vers. ()-0 ; com]). 1. 2 : “ We have seen and do bear 
witness"), then as an internal testimony lodged in the 
believer’s soul (vers. 10-12). 

The paragra])!! upon Prayer and the Sin unto Death 
(vers. 14-17) stands detached, and seems to be an at'ter- 
tlioiight, wiiich might naturally have occurred in the 
passage about confidence toward God and availing 
13 raycr, in cha]). 2. 21, 22. We may call this the 
postscript to the Ei)istle. It leads up to the con- 
cluding HfMttion. 

Verses 18-21, with their threefold emphatic “We 
know,” ai'e a siunmanj of the writer’s message and 
testimony, verses 18, 19 covering the ground of its second 
chief division (chap. 2. 28-5. 5 : concernimj sonship\ 
and verses 20, 21, of its first division (chap. 1. 5-2. 27 : 
concern i ng fell airship). 

The disposition we have made of the contents of 
the Epistle agrees in outline with that adopted by 
Haupt in his Commentary.^ The third of his divisions 
{concerning witness) is so shoi’t, and holds a position 
so much subordinate in comparison with the other 
two, that one prefers to reduce Plaupt’s threcfohl to 
a twofold ])rinciple of analysis, and to regard the 
paragraphs following verso 5 of chap. 5 as supplement- 
ing the main purport of the letter. The closing para- 
graphs (vers. 13-20) furnish a kind of Epilogue, as chap. 
1. 1-4 was the Prologue. And the last sentence, “ Little 

* The thought of “witnessing” is a seal stamped on all St John’s 
writings — the Apocalypse along with the rest (see Rev. 1. 2, 9 ; 6. 9 ; 
12. 11, 17; 19. 10; 22. 16,20. ' 

“ The First Epistle of St John : a contribution to Biblical 
Theology. By Erich Haupt; translated (T. and T. Clark), 1879. See 
pp. 348-357, “The Chain of Thought.” This exposition remains in- 
dispensable ; it is the most complete and thorough elucidation of the 
Epistle that we know, but suffers from its prolixity. 
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children, keep yourselves from the idols,” takes 
place of the Farewell in an ordinary letter. 

In the printing of the text we attempt to represent 
the Hebraistic parallelism which breaks through 
St John’s sentences, and gives to his Greek prose style 
its peculiar cast. This is most strongly marked in the 
First Epistle. 


APPENDIX. 

The comparison of parallel passages in the Epistles of Peter and John 
throws into relief the detachment of the Johannine writings. The Book 
of Revelation, despite its singularities, has much more in common with 
the Gospel and Epistles — and this in fundamental ideas and idiosyn- 
crasies of mind — than with any other writing of the New Testament. 
The following parallels are worth observing: — 

1 Peter 1. 18-20 = 1 John 1. 7 ; 2 Peter 1.4 =1 John 3. 2 ; 

„ 2.22 = „ 3.6; „ 2. 1 = „ 4. 1 ; 

„ 4. 2, 2 Peter „ 3. 3 = „ 2. 18 (?) 

2.18 = „ 2.16; 

„ 5. 1 = 2 & 3 John 

i(?); 

But the above are slight and incidental correspondences. There are 
more definite signs of comniuiiiou of thought between St James and 
St John in their Epistles: — 

Compare James 1. 12 with 1 John 2. 25 ; 

,, ,, 1. 17 ,, ,, 1.5; 

„ „ 2. 15, -10 „ „ 3.17,18; 

,, ,, 3. 2 ,, ,, 1. 8 ; 

„ ,, 4. 4 „ ,, 2. 15. 


St John’s Epistles and Hebrews y in view of their common theological 
complexion, supply fewer parallels than one might expect - 

Heb. 1. 3 (purification of sins), 10. 2, 22 = 1 John 1. 7 ; 

„ 2.1-3 =2 John 8; 


2. 9 (for every man) 

2. 14 

2. 17, 18 

3. 6 (boldnessj hope) 

4. 12, 13 

4. 14 {Jesuit the Son of God) 


= 1 John 2. 2, 4. 14; 

= „ 3. 8 ; 

= „ 2.1,4.10; 

= „ 2. 28, 3. 3, 4. 17 ; 

= „ 3. 19, 20 ; 

= „ 1.7, 5. 5; 
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Heb. 4. 16 = 1 John 2. 1, 8. 6 ; 


ff 

6. 6, 10. 26, 27 

= 


„ 6.16; 

99 

7. 25, 26, 9. 12, 14, 24, 25 

= 


„ 2. 1, 2; 

99 

9. 26 

= 


„ 3.5,8; 

99 

9. 28, 12. 14 

= 


„ 2.28,3.2; 

99 

10. 36, 11. 25, 26 

= 


„ 2. 16, 17 ; 

99 

11.4 

= 


„ 8. 12 ; 

99 

13.1 

= 


„ 2. 10, 4. 20, 21 ; 


13. 1 

= 

3 John 5-8. 

The list for the Epistles of John and the Apocalypse is very different : — 

Compare 1 John 1. 1, 2. 13, 14 with Kev. 1. 8, 3. 14, 13. 8, 21. 6, 

1ft • 

, , 

„ 1. 2, 6, 5. 7-11 

II 

II 

1. 2, 9, 6. 9, 12. 17, 


„ 1. 8, 4, 8 John 8 

II 

11 

19. 10, 22. 16; 

1. 9-11, 22. 9 ; 


„ 1. 6, 8, 10, 2. 4, 22, 4. 20 

1} 

11 

2. 2, 9, 3. 9 ; 

j» 

„ 1. 7, 9, 3. 5, 4. 10, 5. 6 

II 

II 

1. 5, 5. 9, 7. 14 ; 


„ 2. 1, 20, 3. 3, 5 

„ 

II 

3.7; 


„ 2.2,4.14 

II 

II 

5. 9, 7. 9, 10 ; 


„ 2, 3-5, 5. 3 

II 

II 

12. 17, 14. 12; 

»j 

„ 2. 6, 3. 3, 4. 17 

11 

II 

3. 4, 14. 4,5; 

11 

„ 2.8,17 

II 

II 

21. 1, 5 ; 


„ 2.10 

II 

II 

2. 14; 

«• 

„ 2. 13, 14, 4. 4, 5. 4 

II 

11 

2, 7, 11, &c., 12. 11, 

5) 

„ 2.15 

II 

II 

15. 2, 21. 7 ; 

18.4; 

»1 

„ 2. 16 

„ 

II 

18. 14 (and context) ; 

)J 

,1 2.17 

II 

11 

18. 2, 3, &c. ; 

J» 

,1 2.18 

II 

11 

1.3, 22. 10; 

n 

„ 2. 20, 27 

II 

II 

1. 6, 5. 10, 20. 6 ; 

11 

1, 2. 20 

11 

II 

3. 18 K.T.\,) ; 

n 

,, 2, 26 {rr^pi r. TrXavdjvTuv), 

3. 7, 2 John 7, 9 

II 

11 

2. 20, 18. 23, 19. 20; 

M 

„ 2. 28, 3. 2, 21 

II 

II 

3. 4,5,6. 15-17,22.4; 

H 

„ 3.1 

II 

11 

3. 12, 21. 7 ; 

»» 

„ 8.3 

11 

11 

14. 4, 22. 14 ; 

»> 

„ 3. 7, 10 

II 

II 

22. 11 ; 

fS 

„ 3.10 

II 

II 

2. 9, 3.9; 

SI 

,, 3. 13 

II 

II 

6. 10, 17. 6, &c. ; 

M 

„ 3. 15, 4. 18, 20 

II 

II 

21. 8, 22. 15 ; 

II 

„ 3. 16 

II 

II 

12.11; 

II 

,1 4. 1, 3, 6 

II 

II 

2. 2, 16. 13,14, 19.20, 

It 

„ 4, 16 

II 

SI 

20. 10; 

7. 15, 21.3; 

II 

„ 5.0 

II 

II 

19. 13; 
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Compare 1 Jolui 5. 8 

with Bev. 11. 8 ; 

» 6. 18, 20 

»» 

„ 2.7,18,3.6,21.6,27, 
22. 14, &c. ; 

•1 » 5. 18 

♦1 

„ 3.10; 

„ „ 6.20 

11 

„ 3.7,6.10,19.11; 

„ „ 5.21 

11 

11 2.14,20; 

„ 2 John 3 

11 

.1 1.4; 

„ „ ® 

11 

„ 2.2-5,25-27,3.3,11. 




DIVISION I 

FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD 

THE MANIFESTED LIFE 

Construction of the Passage— The Eternal Life unveiled— Gnostic 
Dualism of Nature and Spirit— “In the beginning” and “From the 
beginning ” — Actuality of the Manifestation — Competence of the 
Witnesses— Fellowship of Men in the Testimony— Fellowship with 
God through the Testimony. 
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“That which was from tho beginning. 

That which wo have heard, that which wc have seen with our eyes, 
That which we beheld, and our hands handled : 

Concerning the word of life. 

And the life was manifested, and wo have seen it; 

And wc testify, and report to you, the eternal life, 

Which was with the Father, and was manifested to us. 

That which wc have seen and heard, we report to you also, 

That you also may have fellowship with us; 

Yea, and our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

And these things we write, that our joy may be fulfilled.” 

1 John 1 . 1 - 4 . 



CHAPTER VII 

THE MANIFESTED LIFE 

W E adopt the revised translation of the above 
verses, preferring however, in verse 1, the 
marginal word of life’* without the capital. For it 
is on life'^ rather than word that the stress of the 
senteu(;e lies (“for the life was manifested,” St John 
continues) ; and Word must have stood alone to bo 
recognized as a personal title, or could at most bo 
qualified as it is in the Apocalypse (19. 13); “His name 
is called The Word of God.” St John’s “word of life” 
resembles the “word of life” that St Paul bids the 
Philippians “hold fast” (2. 16), “the words of life 
eternal” which St Peter declared his Master had 
(John 6. 68), and “ all the words of this life ” which the 
Apostles were bidden to “ speak in the temple to the 
people” (Acts 5. 20). It is synonymous with “the 
Gospel,” the message of the new life which those bear 
witness to and report who have first “heard” it and 
proved its life-giving power. “ Concerning the word of 
life ” stands in apposition to the four preceding relative 
clauses (“that which we have heard . . . our hands 
handled ”) and states their general subject-matter and 
import ; while the first clause, “ That which was from 
the beginning,” stands alone in sublime completeness. 
The verse should be read by itself as a title to the 
writing, a statement of the great matter of the writer s 

* Comp, bread of life ; light of life ; way, truth and Ufe^ &c., in the 
Fonrth Gospel. 

fiife Eternal 83 
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thoughts, of that on which his relations with his 
readers rest. 

By construing the first verse thus (see the text as 
printed above), we dispense with the brackets enclosing 
the second verse in the English Version. Parentheses 
and involved constructions are not much in St John’s 
way. The common punctuation treats the second verse 
as an eddy in the current, an idea that strikes the 
writer incidentally and by the way, whereas it belongs 
to the mid-stream of his thought. It constitutes, in 
fact, the centre of the passage. While verse 3 links 
itself with verse 1 by repeating its second line, it does so 
wnth a difference, with a scope beyond the intent of the 
former sentence. St John reiterates “what we have 
seen and heard” not by way of resuming the thread 
of an interrupted sentence, but striking once more the 
key-note, on which he plays a fui’ther descant. We 
observe here, at the outset, the peculiar manner of 
our author. His thought j)rogresses by a kind of spiral 
movement, returning continually upon itself, but in 
eacli revolution advancing to a new point and giving a 
larger outlook to the idea that it seeks to unfold. 

“Declare” in verses 2 and 3 should rather be 
“ report ” (aTrayyCWofav), The original verb signifies the 
carrying of tidings or messages from the authentic 
source: we are the bearers to you of the word wo 
received from Him (comp. ver. 5 ; also 1 Cor. 14. 25, 
1 Thess. 1. 9, for airayyiXXw), When St John writes in 
verse 2 “ we bear witness and report,” in the former 
expression (as Haupt acutely says) the emphasis lies 
on the communication of truth, in the latter on the 
communication of truth. 

Readers of the Greek will note the expressive transi- 
tion from the perfect to the aorist tense and back 
again, that takes place in verses 1-3. In the words 
“that which we have heard and have seen with our 
eyes,” St John asserts the abiding reality of the audible 
and visible manifestation of the eternal life in Christ. 
This revelation is now a fixed possession, the past 
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realized in the present; to its immovable certainty 
the Apostle reverts once again in verses 2 and 3. The 
sudden change of tense in the middle of verse 1, which 
is missed by our authorized rendering, transports us to 
the historical scene. We stand with the first disciples 
before the incarnate Son of God, gazing with wonder 
on His face and reaching out our hands to touch His 
form, as St John writes, “ that which loe beheld and our 
hands handled'' This turn of phrase is a fine trait of 
genuineness ; it is the movement of personal remem- 
brance working within and behind historical reflexion. 
The same witness speaks here who wrote the words 
of John 20. 19, 20 : “ Jesus came and stood in the midst, 
and said, Peace be unto you ! And when He had thus 
said, He showed unto them His hands and His side.” 
In this wondrous human person, througli its flesh and 
blood reality, the Apostle affirms in the name of all the 
eye-witnesses: “The life was manifested, the eternal 
life that was with the Father was manifested to us.” 
While tOeacrafjiiOa {ire beheld) signifies an intent, contem- 
plative gaze, l\pvi\a(pri(rav (occurring in the New Testament 
only in Luke 24. 39, Acts 17. 27, and Heb. 12. 18, beside 
this passage) denotes not the bare handling, but the 
exploring use of the hands that tests by handlinrj. 

So much for the verbal elucidation of the passage. 
Let us look now at its substtintial content. 

1. St John had witnessed, as he believed, the supremo 
manifestation of God. The secret of the universe stood 
unveiled before his eyes, the everlasting fact and truth 
of things, “that which was from the heginniny” Here 
he touched the spring of being, the principle that ani- 
mates creation from star to farthest star, from the 
archangel to the worm in the sod : “ the life was mani- 
fested, the life eternal which existed with the Father, 
was manifested ” to us. If “ the life ” of this passage 
is identical with that of the prologue to the Gospel, it 
has all this breadth of meaning; it receives a limitless 
extension when it is defined as “ that which was from 
the beginning ” ; it is “ the life ” that “ was in ” the 
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Eternal Word, and “ was the light of men ” from the 
dawn of human consciousness. 

The source of spiritual life to men is that which 
was, in the fii’st instance, the source of natural life to 
all creatures. Here lies the foundation-stone of the 
Johannine theology. It assumes the solidarity of being, 
the unity of the seen and unseen. It rules out from the 
beginning all dualistic and Doketic conceptions of the 
world. Gnostic metaphysics guarded “the eternal life ” 
— the Christ or Son of God — from entanglement in the 
finite, by supposing that the Divine element descended 
upon Jesus at His baptism and parted from Him on the 
cross; St John affirms, as matter of historical cer- 
tainty, in the strongest and clearest terms ijossible the 
identity of the two — the fact that “the eternal was 
manifested^' that it took visible, palpable form of fiesh 
and blood in Jesus the Son of God (comp. ver. 7). This 
life of life, he tells us, the essential olfspring of the 
Deity, became incarnate that it might hold fellowship 
with men ; it was slain, that its blood might cleanse 
them from iniquity. 

The sublime prelude of St Johns Gospel, “In the 
beginning was the Word,” is not repeated here ; it is 
presumed. In the beginning gives the starting-point of 
revelation, from the beginning carries us along its 
process. Throughout the creation and course of the 
natural universe, through the calling and history of 
ancient Israel, the word wrought and si^oke “ from the 
beginning,” shaping itself into a message of liib for men ; 
and the incarnate revelation was its goal. It- is the 
fourth verse rather than the first of the Gospel, which 
supplies the text for the Epistle : “ that which hath come 
to be, ill Him was life ; and the life was the light of men.” 
A stream flowing underground, with the roots of a 
thousand plants drinking of its strength and Avith 
verdure and beauty marking out its hidden course, the 
electric current running silent, unsuspected, through 
dark and winding channels till it reaches the carbon- 
points where it bursts into splendour — these are images 
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of the disclosure of God in Christ, as St John views it 
in relation to anterior dispensations. This was “the 
mystery,” as St Paul conceived it, “ hidden from times 
eternal ” — God’s secret lying deep at the heart of time, 
lodged and wrapped up in the world from its founda- 
tion, till it “ was manifested ” in the Only-begotten. 
Such was the life coming from the Father that ap- 
peared to the eyes of the witnesses of Jesus, the one 
life and love pervading all things, the source and ground 
of finite being. 

2. In the second place, observe the energy with which 
the a])ostle asserts the actuality of the revelation of the 
life of God in Jesus Christ. Thrice in three verses he 
reiterates “ we have seen ” it, twice “ we have heard,” 
and twice rei)eats “ the life was manifested.” 

The stupendous fact has always had its doubters and 
deniers. In any age of the world and under any system 
of thought, such a revelation as that made by Jesus 
Christ was sure to be met with incredulity. It is equally 
opposed to the superstitions and to the scepticisms 
natural to the human mind. The mind that is not sur- 
prised and sometimes staggered by the claims of Christ 
and the doctrines of Christianity, that has not felt the 
shock they give to our ordinary experience and native 
convictions, has not awakened to their real import. 
The doubt which, like that of Thomas at the resurrec- 
tion, arises from a sense of the overwhelming magni- 
tude, the tremendous significance of the facts asserted, 
is worthier than the facile and unthinking faith that 
admits enormous theological propositions without 
a strain and treats the profoundest mysteries as a 
commonplace. 

St J ohn feels that the things he declares demand the 
strongest evidence. He has not believed them liglitly, 
and he does not expect others to believe them lightly. 
This passage goes to show that the Apostles were 
aware of the importance of historical truth ; they were 
conscientious and jealously observant in this regard. 
Their faith was calm, rational and sagacious. They were 
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perfectly certain of the things they attested, and be- 
lieved only upon commanding and irresistible evidence — 
evidence that covered the full extent of the case, evidence 
natural and supernatural, sensible and moral, scriptural 
and experimental, and practically demonstrative. But 
the facts they built upon are primarily of the spiritual 
order, so that without a corresponding spiritual sense 
and faculty they are never absolutely convincing. 
Already in St John’s old age the solvents of philosophical 
analysis were being applied to the Gospel history and 
doctrine. The Godhead incarnate, the manifestation of 
the infinite in the finite, of the eternal in the temporal — 
this was impossible and self-contradictory ; we know 
beforehand, the wise of the world said, that such things 
cannot be. And so criticism set itself to work upon the 
story, in the interests of a false philosophy. The incarna- 
tion, the miracles, the resurrection, the ascension — what 
are they but a beautiful poetic dream, a j)ictorial repre- 
sentation of spiritual truth, from which we must extract 
for ourselves a higher creed, leaving behind the super- 
natural as so much mere wrappage and imaginative 
dress ! This rationalism loudly asserts to-day ; and this 
the Gnosticism of the later apostolic age was already, in 
its peculiar method and dialect, beginning to make out. 

The Apostle John confronts the Gnostic metaphy- 
sicians of his time, and the Agnostic materialists of 
ours, with his impressive declaration. Behind him lies 
the whole weight of the character, intelligence and dis- 
ciplined experience of the witnesses of Jesus. Of what 
use was it for men at a distance to argue that this 
thing and that thing could not be V “ I tell you,” says 
the great Apostle, “ we have seen it with our eyes, we 
have heard Him with our very ears ; we have touched 
and tested and handled these things at every point, and 
we know that they are so.” As he puts it, at the end of 
his letter, “we know that the Son of God is come; and 
He hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
Him that is true.” The men who have founded Christi- 
anity and written the New Testament, were no fools. 
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They knew what they were talking about. No dreamer, 
no fanatic, no deceiver since the world began, ever 
wrote like the author of this Epistle. Every physical 
sense, every critical faculty of a sound and manly under- 
standing, every honest conviction of the heart, every 
most searching and fiery test that can try the spirit of 
man, combine to assure us that the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ have told us the truth as they knew it about 
Him, and that things were even as they said and no 
otherwise. Ay, and God has borne witness to those 
faithful men through the ages since and put the seal to 
their testimony, or we should not be reading about 
these things to-day. 

3. In the third place, there is founded upon the facts 
attested by the Apostles, and derived from the eternal 
life revealed in Christ, a divine fellowship for men. To 
promote this end St John writes : “ that you also may 
have fellowship with us.” To communicate these 
truths, to see this fellowship) established amongst men, 
is the Apostle's delight, the business and delight of all 
those who share his faith and serve his Master : “ these 
things we write, that owr joy may be fulfilled.” ^ 

We have a great secret in common — we and the 
Apostles. The Father told it to Jesus, Jesus to them, 
they to us, and we to others. Those who have seen and 
heard such things, cannot keep the knowledge to them- 
selves. These truths belong not to us only, but to “ the 
whole world ” (2. 2) ; they concern every man who has 
sins to confess and death to meet, w’ho has work to do 
for his Maker in this world and a pathway to find 
through its darkness and perils. 

The Apostle John is writing to Greeks, to men far re- 
moved from him in native sympathy and instinct ; but 
he has long since forgotten all that, and the difference 
between Jew and Greek never ap)pears to cross his mind 
in writing this letter. The only difference he knows is 
between those who “ are of God ” and those who “ are 
of the world.” In St John’s teaching the idea of the 
^ On this reading see note, p. 70. 
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Church catholic as a spiritual brotherhood is perfected. 
He heads the procession of the confessors of Jesus, 
which marches unbroken through the centuries, gather- 
ing into its swelling ranks all that earth holds of purest 
and greatest. In that glorious array we rejoice to find 
a place ; in our turn we sing its songs and repeat its 
witness, — “that our joy may be fulfilled.” 

But “ our fellowship ” is not with them alone— with 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, saints of God. St Johns 
communion with his Lord was not such as that one 
holds with the great minds of the past, or that we 
cherish with our beloved dead — a fellowship of common 
thought, of memory and of hope. If the facts the 
Apostles att(‘st are true, they are just as true for us as 
for them. If the life manifested in the Lord Jesus was 
eternal, then it is living and real to-day. As it “was 
fi’om the beginning,” it will be to the end. Jesus Christ 
liad brought His disciples into fellowship with the living 
God. He had shown them the Father ; He had made 
them individually children of God, with Himself for 
Elder Brother. He had passed away from their sight, 
to be with them eternally in His Spirit. In this way 
He had really come to them, and the Father with Him, 
when He seemed to be going (John 14. 18-211 : K.V.). 
They felt themselves to be in direct (*ommunion and 
communication every day with the Almighty Father in 
heaven, and with His Son Jesus Christ wlmm they had 
known and loved on earth. To this fellowship tliey 
invite and summon all mankind. 

The manifestation of God in Christ makes fellowship 
with God feasible, in a new sense and in a deeper way. 
Does not the very distinction revealed in the Godhead 
make such communion conceivable, as it scarcely could 
be otherwise, and capable of realization ? The children 
in the house understand father ami vioihcr better than 
they could do either of them alone ; they learn to know 
each through the other. “ Our communion,” writes 
St John, “is with the Father, and with His kSoh Jesus 
Christ,” — ^with each distinctly, with each in and through 
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and for the other. We have fellowship with Christ in 
the Father. He has explained the Father (John 1. 18), 
and talked to us about Him ; and we enter into His views. 
We share Christ’s thoughts about God. We begin to 
think and feel, in our poor finite, struggling way, 
about the Almighty Father as He did in His grand and 
perfect and everlasting way. “My Father, and your 
Father ! ” He condescends to say. Believing this assur- 
ance, we have fellowship with J esus Christ, God’s Son. 
God is to us, and life is to us, in some degree, what they 
were and are to our adorable Redeemer. 

On the other liand, we have fellowship with God in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Christ is God’s ; but He is ours 
as well ! God has told us what He thinks about His 
Son, and wishes us to think with Him (see chap. 5. 9). 
Showing Him to the world. He says ; “ This is My Son, 
the Beloved, in whom I am ever well pleased.” And we 
agree to that : we are well pleased with Him too ! We 
solemnly accept “ the testimony of God concerning His 
Son.” So wo are at one with God in respect to Christ. 
All harmony and peace centre there. So far as wo 
know and can understand, there is nothing that 
occupies the mind of God so deeply and touches so 
vitally all His relations with mankind, as the kingdom 
and honour of His Son Jesus Christ ; there is nothing 
that pleases Him so much as our attachment to Christ. 
“The Father himself loveth you,” said Jesus to His 
disciples, “ because you have loved me, and believed 
that I came out from God ” (John 16. 27). In Him God 
is reconciling the world to Himself. Upon faith in Him 
our individual destiny turns, and the fate of society and 
nations. Only when wo think aright of Jesus Christ, 
are we in unison with God. Only when wo think aright 
of Him and are rightly disposed toward Him, can we 
have fellowship with each other ; only on this condition 
can we work together with God for the world’s redemp- 
tion (see chap. 5. 4, 5, and Chap. XXII). 

Life, manifestation, fellowship — three words resume 
the teaching of the first paragraph of the Epistle. 




FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIGHT OP GOD 

The Gospel a Message about God, proposing Fellowship with God— 
The Old Gods and the New God — The God of Philosophy — The 
Incubus of Idolatry— God as pure Light— Light a Socializing Power 
—One Light for all Intelligence — Blindness to God the mother of 
Strife— Cleansing through the Blood of Jesus— Three Ways of oppos- 
ing the Light of God. 



‘And this is the message which we have heard from Him, and 
announce to you : 

That God ia light, and darkness in Him there is none. 

If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and walk in the darkness, 
We lie, and do not the truth. 

But if we walk in the light, as He is in the light, 

We have fellowship with one another, and the blood of Jesus ITis Son 
clcanseth us from all sin. 

If we say that we have no sin, 

We deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us : 

If wc confess our sins, 

lie is faithful and just, that He may forgive us our sins and cleanse us 
from aU unrighteousness. 

If we say that we have not sinned, 

We make Him a liar, and His word is not in us.” 

1 John 1 . 5 - 10 . 



CHAPTER VIII 

FELLOWSHIP IN THE LIGHT OF GOD 

E ELIGION, as the Apostle John conceived it, con- 
sists of two things: true knowledge of God, and 
fellowsliip with God and with each other in that 
knowledge. To fellowship with God in His Son Jesus 
Christ, tlic writer has summoned his readers (vers. 3, 4), 
For such communion the facts of the Gospel have laid 
the foundation. To establish and perfect His com- 
munion with men is the end of all the disclosures which 
the Father has made of Himself to us “from the 
beginning”; to realize this communion is ‘^eternal 
life.” 

St Johns Gospel, therefore, is, above all things, a 
message about God — to wit, “ that God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all.” 

When the Apostle says that this was the message 
which he had “ heard from Him ” (from Christ), it does 
not appear that the Lord Jesus had at any time uttered 
these precise words and given them as a “message.” 
St John was not accustomed to rehearse the sayings of 
Jesus Christ in a formal and mechanical way. But 
everything that he had heard from his Master, every- 
thing that he had learnt of Him, everything that Jesus 
Christ Himself was, seemed to him to be crying out : 
“ God is light, God is light ; and in that light there is 
fellowship for men.” 

Let us put ourselves in the position of those who 
heard Christ’s message from John’s lips, the converted 
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idolaters of the Asian cities. His readers, most of them, 
were reared in heathenism. They had been taught in 
tlieir youth to worship Zeus and Hermes (Acts 14. 12), 
Artemis of the Ephesians (Acts 19. 34), Bacchus of 
the Philadelphians, Aphrodite of the Smyrnaeans, and 
we know not how many besides — gods stained, in the 
belief of their worshippers, with foul human vices, 
gods so evil in some of their characteristics that St 
Paul justly said concerning them : “ The things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons, and 
not to God.” They had gods that could cheat and lie, 
gods licentious and unchaste, gods spiteful and malig- 
nant towards men, quarrelsome and abusive towards 
each other. They had been accustomed to think of the 
Godhead as a mixed nature, like their own. only on a 
larger scale — good and evil, kind and cruel, pure and 
wanton, made of darkness and of light. Now, to hear 
of a God who is all truth, all righteousness and good- 
ness, in whom there is no trickery or wantonness, no 
smallest spice of malice or delight in evil, no darknats 
at all — a God to be absolutely trusted and honoured — 
this was to the heathen of the Apostle’s mission an 
amazing revelation. 

Their philosophers, indeed, conceived of the Divine 
nature as exalted above human desire and infirmity. 
But the philosophic conceptions of Plato or Plutarch 
were too speculative and ideal to affect the common 
mind; they were powerless to move the heart, to 
possess the imagination and will. These enlightened 
men scarcely attempted to overthrow the idols of 
the populace ; and their teaching offered a feeble 
and slight resistance to the tide of moral corruption. 
False religions can be destroyed only by the real. The 
concrete and actual is displaced by the more actual, 
never by abstractions. It was faith in a living and 
true God, in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the supreme fact of the universe, the en- 
throned Almighty and All-holy Will bent upon blessing 
and saving men, that struck down the idols, that trans- 
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formed society and reversed the stream of history; 
not belief in “ the Divine ” as the highest category of 
thought, as the Suhst^ince behind phenomena, the 
unknown and unknowable depositary of the collective 
powers of nature. Such ideas, at the best, shed but a 
cold, glimmering light on the path of daily toil and suf- 
fering ; they proved themselves nerveless and pithless, 
all too faint to encounter the shock of passion and to 
master the turbulence of flesh and blood. Not in the 
name of Pythagoras or Plato did the Greek find 
salvation. 

Since the providence of God has laid upon the English 
people so much responsibility for the heathen world, we 
should attempt to realize what heathenism means and is. 
We must understand the incubus that it lays upon man- 
kind, the frightful mischief and misery of soul entailed 
by vile notions about God. To have untruth, cruelty, 
wrong imputed to the government of the universe, 
involved and imbedded in the Divine nature itself, to 
have the Fountain-head of being contaminated — what 
evil can there be so poisonous to society, so pregnant 
with all other evils, as this one ? To own a treacherous 
friend, a thankless child, is wounding and maddening 
enough — but to have a tcicked god ! Nothing has ever 
given such relief to the human mind as the announce- 
ment of the simple truth of this verse. To see the sky 
washed clean of those foul shapes, to have the haunting 
idols, with their wanton spells and unbounded powers 
for evil — those veritable ** demons ” — banished from the 
imagination and replaced by the pure image of God 
incarnated in Christ, and to know that the Lord of the 
worlds seen and unseen is the Father of men, and is 
absolute rectitude and wisdom and love, this was to 
pass out of darkness into marvellous light ! 

Such was the impression that our religion made then, 
and makes now upon minds prepared to receive it 
amongst the heathen. God appeared in a character 
new and unconceived before, and realistic in the highest 
degree. Man’s nature was invested with a glory, his 

Life Eternal S 
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destiny lighted up with a splendour of hope, that was 
overwhelming in its first effects. The Pagan world had 
become to multitudes like a prison-vault, stifling and 
filled with shapes of terror. But the door opens, the 
shutters fall, the sunshine and sweet breath of heaven 
stream in, and the prisoner s heart breaks for very joy I 
Hence the exultant note of the New Testament, the 
keen and eager sense of salvation that fills its pages. 
It is the joy of daybreak after fearful night, of health 
after deadly sickness, of freedom after bondage. Such 
is the gladness you may send, or yourself carry, to yon 
Pagan sitting afar off in darkness and the shadow 
of death. A like gladness comes to ourselves when, 
behind the shows and forms of religion, wo gain a sight 
of what tlie great, good God really is. Then the day- 
spring from on high visits us ; “ for God who said, 
Light shall shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts.” 

1. So far our course in the reading of this passage is 
clear. But when we pass from the negative to the 
positive, from the consideration of what God is not to 
ask ourselves what He is, as viewed under the symbol 
of “ light,” we are lost in the immensity of the Apostle s 
thought. This is one of those infinite words of 
the Bible, which have a meaning always beyond us, 
however far we track them. 

The declaration, God is light, stands by the side of 
other pregnant sayings : God is love, God is spirit, and 
(in the Epistle to the Hebrews) God is fire. That 
“God is love” is a second definition found in this 
Epistle (4. 8). Of the two this is the more com- 
prehensive, as it is the fundamental assertion. Love 
is one thing ; light is the blending of many things in 
one. God is love *, but love is not everything in God 
(comp. Chap. XX). Light, as we are now learning 
better than before, is a subtle and complex element, 
full of delicate, beautiful, and far-reaching mysteries. 
In the Divine light there is an infinite sum of per- 
fections, each with its own separate glory and 
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wonderfulness, and all centring in the consummate 
harmony, the ineffable radiance and splendour of the 
Deity. 

We might say, with Westcott, that “Physically light 
embodies the idea of splendour, glory; intellectually, 
of truth ; morally, of holiness.” Combining these 
aspects of the truth, we arrive at the interpretation 
that God is light as He shines upon us in the beauty 
of His holiness, His manifested righteousness and love. 
Light signifies purity, truth, goodness ; as darkness 
signifies foulness, falsehood, malice. There was plenty 
of these latter in the heathen gods ; there is none of 
them in ours. He is all love, all rectitude, all goodness 
and truth, and nothing in the least degree contrary 
thereto. 

And these qualities do not so much belong to God, 
or distinguish Him and constitute His nature ; they 
are constituted by His nature; they emanate from 
Him. Their existence in moral beings, and our 
power to conceive of them and to recognize them, 
“ come down ” from Him, “ the Father of lights ” 
(James 1. 17). 

Nor does the Apostle’s message simply declare that 
there are these luminous qualities in God, but that 
they are manifested to us. God is not only shining 
yonder, amongst the infinitudes, in His “ light un- 
approachable” — in the burning depths of an insuffer- 
able glory ; He has flung His heavens open, and shed 
Himself upon us. This metaphor speaks of the God 
revealed in Christ, of Immanuel, God with us ! “I am 
come,'' said Jesus, “ a light into the world.” His coming 
was “the message.” In the Incarnation ten thousand 
voices spoke; as, when the rays of dawm strike upon 
the sleeper’s window, they say, “ Day is come, the sun 
is here ! ” God whose glory is above the heavens, is 
shining here amongst us, upon the dullest and poorest 
earthly lot — shooting the glances of His love and pity 
into the eyes of our heart. “He gives the light of the 
knowledge of His glory, in the face of Jesus Christ” 
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(2 Cor. 4. 6). There is nothing? quiescent, nothing 
grudging, self-confined, exclusive about light. It is 
penetrating and diffusive, self-communicating yet self- 
asserting, streaming through the worlds — the all- 
piercing, all-informing, all-quickening and gladdening 
element of the universe. Such is God manifest to 
mankind in Jesus Christ. 

2. Now it is evident that the knowledge of God in 
this cliaractcr, wherever it extends, creates falloivship. 

Light is a social power. It is the prime condition of 
communion, knitting together as by the play of some 
swift weavers sliuttle the vast commonwealth of 
worlds and setting all creatures of sense and reason 
at intercourse. With the daylight the forest awakes 
to song, and the city to speech and traffic. As tho 
household in winter evenings draw round tho cheerful 
lamp and the ruddy firelight; as tho man of genial 
nature, rich in moral and intellectual light, forms about 
him a circle of kindred minds won by his influence and 
learning to recognize and prize each other, so the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the social centre of humanity. He is 
the only possible ground of a race-fellowship amongst 
us, — the Divine Firstborn and Elder Brother of tho 
peoples. Christ is the love and wisdom of God in 
human personality, and therefore “the light of tlie 
world.” 

This connexion of thought is self-evident, so that in 
verse G the Apostle can pass without explanation from 
the idea of light to that of fellowship. For what com- 
munion can there be “in the darkness”? Is not sin 
the disruption of all society, human and divine ? When 
God said, “Let there be light,” He said, Let there be 
fellowship, friendship — a commonwealth of thought 
and joy amongst all creatures. Along the path of 
light eye runs to meet eye, heart leaps to kindred 
heart. 

It is a thought full of awe and full of joy, that in 
the light of God we share with God Himself,— “if 
we walk in the light, as He is in the light.” God is 
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light* and God is m tlie light He sees and acts in 
no other light than that of His own being; in the 
same light men may see and act. God creates around 
Him a light-sphere, wherein all holy souls dwell and 
“walk” with Him. Each planet subsists and moves 
in the same light as the sun from whom light pro- 
ceeds, holding fellowship with the lord of day and 
with its brother planets, in a universe formed by the 
solar effluence. Even so in the spiritual realm. There 
is one sun in the sky; there is one God in the 
universe, — one centre of rational and moral life for 
all creatures, one source of love and truth from 
everlasting to everlasting; He “filleth all in all, and 
worketh all in all.” The light that pours in hcry 
tide from the heart of the sun, and that gleams on 
the cottage window and sparkles in the beads of 
dew, and glances on the mountain peak, and on the 
globe of Neptune at the far edge of the planetary 
world, is one light, bringing with it one life and 
law. The sun is in that light : so is the dancing 
mote, and the fluttering insect, and the laughing child, 
and the whirling, rushing globe. God is in the light: 
so is my believing soul and yours, so the spirits of 
Abraham and Isaac and all tlje just made perfect ; so 
the bright squadrons of the angels and the tenants 
of the farthest outpost stars ; so the vast body of the 
universal Church. There is one reason, one love, one 
righteousness for all intelligences — one Name to be 
hallowed, one Will to be done, “ as in heaven so on 
earth,” one Father-hand that holds the stars in their 
courses and holds thy soul in life. “ With thee,” says 
the Psalmist to his God, “ is the fountain of life ; in 
thy light we see light.” 

It is this liglit of God that alone makes possible a 
true and enduring fellowship amongst men. “If we 
walk in the light as He is in the light, we keep 
fellowship with one another” — i.e, with our fellows 
also walking in the light (comp. 2. 9-11; 3. 10-12, 23, 24; 
4. 7-13). It often appears that religious interests divide 
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men, while secular interests and material pursuits unite 
them. Christ once said that He had come to “bring 
a sword” and to “set men at variance” (Matt. 10. 34-36). 
How many blood-stained pages of history confirm this 
presentiment. But this is a transitional state of things. 
After all, no community has ever held together or 
can subsist in perpetuity without the religious bond. 
Fraternity means a common paternity. God is a 
partner, tacit or acknowledged, to every sound agree- 
ment amongst men. The use of the sacrifice and 
sacrament in compacts and of the oath in public 
declarations, notwithstanding their abuse, witnesses 
to tliis trutli. The Eternal God is the rock and 
refuge of human society. The material and moral 
laws foiming the framework of the house of life are 
“ the ovei’lasting arms underneath ” and around us, 
which nurse and carry us, and fence us in with all 
our quarrels like birds in the nest, while they hold 
us to the heart of God. 

It is therefore through ignorance of God that men 
and nations fight each other ; in the dark wo stumble 
against our fellows, and rage at them. In the light of 
Clirist’s true fellowship we gain the larger human views, 
the warmer heart, that make hatred and strife impos- 
sible. Quarrels in the Church, due to causes that are 
often petty and ignoble in the extreme, are i)ursued 
with a peculiar rancour, just because those engaged in 
them are fighting against the God of peace and resist a 
seci'ct condemnation. In such contention the bitterness 
of a heart not right with God finds vent and discharges 
u])on others its spleen, the suppressed indignation due 
to tlie evil in itself. Envy, contempt, backbiting have 
their root in unbelief ; irreverence towards God breeds 
disregard for men. So far as we see and feel what God 
is, we shall grow humble and tender towards our kind. 

Under these conditions, as we gather from the last 
clause of verse 7, it comes to pass that the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ wins its full and decisive power over our 
evil nature: “The blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us 
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from all sin.” Through continued fellowship with God 
and men, the cross of Christ gains increasing mastery 
within us. On the one hand, fellowship in the Divine 
light brings a deepening sense of sin, demanding a 
renewed confession and an ampler pardon ; the old re- 
pentance and faith are convicted of shallowness, in the 
clearer knowledge of God. At the same time, we find 
that the atonement is not the means only, it is the end 
of our righteousness in Christ ; it supplies the ideal of 
our service to God and man (comp. 3. 16, and Eph. 4. 
32-5. 2), while it is the instrument by which we are 
recovered for that service. The cross of Jesus is the 
alpha and omega of salvation. Wo do not pass by it, 
as wo enter the way of life ; we have to lift it up and 
bear it with us to the end. “The blood of Jesus” is 
sprinkled on the conscience to rest there ; it melts the 
heart, and melts into the heart, llis deatli-blood, if we 
may so say, becomes the life-blood of our spirits. It 
sinks into the nature, wounding and healing, burning 
its way to tlio quick of our being, to the dark springs 
of evil, until it readies and “ slays the dire root and 80 (^d 
of sin.” The sacrifice of Christ is the principle of our 
sanctification, equally with our justification. 

Accordingly, in verse 9 we find the “cleansing from 
sin ” of verse 7 (comp. p. 67), opening out into its two 
elements of and moral renewal, Doth turn 

upon one condition (the subjective condition, as the 
atonement is the objective ground of salvation), viz. 
the acknowledgment — the continued acknowledgment 
(o/ioXoywjutr : present tense)— of personal sin, which is 
nothing else than the soul’s yielding to the light of 
God’s holy presence ; “ If ice confess [go on to confess] 
our sins, lie is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” In this 
confession penitence and faith meet. With St John we 
are “ cleansed from all sin,” when with St I*aul wo are 
conformed to the death” of Christ and “know the 
fellowship of His sufferings ” (Phil. 3. 10). This thorough 
cleansing, the immaculate perfection of the believer 
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crucified with His Lord, is the crown of a life of 
walking in the light. 

The above is not a process carried on in isolation, by 
the solitary fellowship of the soul with God : “ We have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus His 
Son cleanse th us.” There is a deep meaning in that 
“and.” Christian fellowship and Christian perfection 
are things concomitant. Our social and individual 
salvation must be wrought out together. The goal is 
one to be sought for the Church, not the mere self — 
for us, not simply for me. 

J. It is possible, however, to resist the light of tlie 
knowledge of God in Christ and to refuse the fellowship 
which it offers to us. And this resistance takes place 
in two ways: in the way of hypocrisy (ver. C), or in 
the way of impenitence (vers. 8 and 10). These fatal 
methods of dealing with religious light are marked out 
by three parallel sentences, each beginning with the 
formula, “If we say,” as stating things which we may 
say, but which can never be. They constitute a triple 
falsehood, committed in the sheltering of sin. In these 
various modes, “ we lie and do not the truth,” or “ we 
deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us,” or (worst 
of all) “ we make Him a liar and Ilis word is not in us.” 

Light is a kindly, but often an acutely painful thing. 
There are conditions of mind in which every ray of 
Divine truth is pointed with fire and excites a fierce 
resentment. The “ arrows of the Almighty ” burn and 
rankle in the rebellious spirit. The light searches us 
out, and shows us up. “ If I had not come and spoken 
unto them,” said Jesus of the Jewish Pharisees and 
priests, “ they had not had sin : but now they have no 
excuse for their sin” (John 15. 22). With Him light 
came into the world, and men preferred darkness. The 
preference is their condemnation. St John had seen 
this preference take a cowardly form in Judas, and a 
defiant form in the Jewish rulers. 

(1) We may oppose the light of God treacherously, 
by pretending to accept it while nevertheless we hold 
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fast our sins : “ If we say that we have fellowship with 
Him, and walk in darkness ” — like the thief who bare 
the bag and who stole out at night from the supper- 
table of Bethany and the spectacle of Mary s “ waste ” 
of love, to say to the priests, “ What will ye give me, 
and I will betray Him unto you?” 

The hypocrite is one who has been in the company of 
J esus and has seen the light, who knows the truth and 
knows his own sin, — knows at least enough to be aware 
of his double-dealing. And while practising his sin, ho 
professes fellowship with God ! The holy Apostle does 
not stand on ceremony with this sort of man, or palter 
with the deceitfulness of the human heart; he gives 
him the lie direct: “If we say this,” he cries out, 
lie, and do not the truth.” In such words one sees the 
flash of St John’s swift lightning; one perceives why 
the Master called him and his brother James Boanerges, 
sons of thunder — the thunder not of brazen lungs but 
of a passionate heart. But the Apostle will not separate 
himself even from such a one as this. He had known 
a traitor amongst the Twelve. He puts his supposition 
in the first person plural ; ho speaks as if such a state 
were possible to any of us, — possible to himself ! At 
the ta])le of the Last Supper he had said with the rest, 
when the treason was announced, “Lord, is it I?” 
Which of us can claim to have been always true to tin? 
truth of Christ ? It is easy to “ say ” this or that ; but 
how hard to “ do the truth,” to put our best convictions 
into act and practice! Yet there is an infinite cliasiu 
between Judas and John, between the studied deceit of 
the canting professor of religion and the self-accusings 
of the scrupulous believer, whose loyalty finds flaws in 
his best service. 

He who professes communion with God while he 
lives in sin — the dishonest man, the unchaste man, the 
malicious and spiteful man — what docs his profession 
mean ? He virtually declares that God is like himself ! 
He drags the All-holy One down to the level of Pagan 
deities ; he brings to the Christian shrine the worship 
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due to Belial or Mammon. He sees God through the 
reek of his own burning lusts. Such an one might 
have fellowship with Zeus or Hermes, or Artemis of 
the Ephesians; but not with the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, — no more than the bat or the 
night-owl holds fellowship with the mid-day sun! It 
needs clean hands and a pure heart to dwell in God s 
holy hill. If we walk in darkness, then we are in 
darkness. 

(2) Tliere is a more open and radical mode of opposi- 
tion to the accusing light of God, — by flat denial of 
one’s sin, by taking the attitude of a bold impenitence. 
This denial appeals in two distinct forms : as a general 
denial of sin in principle, or as a particular and matter- 
of-fact denial of onc\s actual nlns. Such is the distinc- 
tion that seems to lie in the carefully chosen expressions 
of verses 8 and 10 : “ If we say that we have no sin,” 
and “If we say that we have not sinned.” 

St John had to do with a moribund Pagan world, 
in which, as in heathen life to-day, the moral sense was 
decayed and conscience reduced to the lowest terms. 
Hence in converted men and believers in Christ the 
sense of sin, that “ most awful and imperious creation of 
Christianity,” could only be formed by degrees. Men 
might and did deny the reality of sin; by all kinds 
of sophistries and evasions they deceived themselves 
respecting its import and criminality. Not a few 
persons, it may be supposed, had espoused Christianity 
for intellectual or sentimental reasons, with very super- 
ficial convictions upon this head. Allowing the distinc- 
tion of moral good and evil, they were slow to confess 
ain; they refused to admit an inherent depravity 
involving thein in corruption and guilt. Their mis- 
doings were mistakes, frailties, venial errors, — anything 
but “ sin.” That is an ugly word, and needless besides, 
— a bugbear, an invention of the priests ! St John 
hastens to denounce these notions ; they are self- 
delusion, the folly of men who extinguish the light that 
is in them, the ignorance of a shallow reason without 
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the inward substance of truth (ver. 8). The denial 
of sin so familiar in naturalistic modern thought — 
the resentment so often met with against the word 
itself — is a revival, in some cases conscious and inten- 
tional, of Pagan sentiment, an express revolt against 
the authority of Jesus Christ. 

This error has deep roots, and has sometimes a 
strange recrudescence at an advanced stage of the 
Christian life. The man of “sinless perfection,” who 
imagines he lias nothing left to confess, nothing that 
needs forgiveness, verily “ deceives himself ” ; rarely 
does he deceive his neighbour on this point, — never 
his God. “The truth is not in him”: his moral 
convictions, his knowledge of the holiness of God, have 
not pierced to the heart of his iniquity. There is a 
superficial sanctification, serving thinly to cover a 
stubborn crust of impenitence, under which a world of 
pride and self-will lie hidden. As Rothe says: “In 
fellowship with Christ our eye becomes ever keener and 
keener for sin, esjiecially for our sin. It is precisely 
the mature Christian who calls himself a great 
sinner.” 

(3) The otlier form of impenitence stigmatized by the 
Aiiostle, is the most extreme and shameless : “ If we 
say that we have not sinned ” ; and its consequence the 
most shocking : “ We make Him a liar ! ” 

One may deny sin in general and fence a good deal 
u})on questions of principle and ethical theory, who 
yet when the word of God comes to him as a personal 
message and his memory and conscience are challenged 
by it, will admit practically that he has sinned and is 
in the sight of God a condemned man. David had, 
doubtless, argued with himself and deceived his own 
heart not a little in regard to his great transgression ; 
but the prophet’s home-thrust, “ Thou art the man,” 
broke down his guard ; “ and David said unto Nathan, 
I have sinned against the Loud.” To contradict a 
general truth is one thing ; to confront the personal 
fact is another. 
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But when a sinner, with his transgressions staring 
him in the face and revealed in the accusing light of God’s 
word, declares that he “ has not sinned,” what can be 
done for him, or said to him ? The Apostle has only one 
resource with such a man : “ God says that you have 
sinned, that you have broken the law of your being 
and incurred the penalty of exile from His presence, 
and brought on yourself moral ruin and misery. You 
say that you have done nothing of the kind. If you 
are right, God is wrorig: if you are true, then God is 
false. You make Him a liar!*' That is St John’s 
final protest. 

Every one *who refuses to bow down at the sight 
of the majesty of God in Christ and to make confession 
before that white, soul-searching splendour of holiness 
and love, before the final disclosure of human guilt 
and the Divine righteousness made in the spilt blood 
of J esus, is doing this. He gives the lie to his Maker 
and Judge. Impenitence in men who have really 
known the Gospel, is the most callous insensibility, the 
most daring insolence, we can conceive. 
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“ My little children, I write these things to you that you may not sin. 

And if any one should sin, 

We have an Advocate with * the Father — Jesus Christ the righteous; 

And He is, Himself, the propitiation for our sins, 

Not however for ours only, but also for the whole world ! ” 

1 John 2. 1, 2. 

* npoc Tov flranj[)a=almo8t “ addressing the Father.” Of the four Greek 
prepositions covered by the English with of personal intercourse, nvv 
signifies conjunction^ fierd accompaniment ^ rrapd j^resence with (as in John 
17. 5), TTpog converse with (comp. John 1. 1). TTpoc is adversus rather than 
apud (Vulgate), and with the accusative signifies either the direction of 
motion, or the relation between two objects [or aiiitude of one person 
to another] . We may fittingly call the preposition here irpog pictorial ” 
(Alexander, in Expositor's B^ble). The expression is ethical, not local. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ADVOCATE AND THE PROPITIATION 

W E are brought at the beginning of the second 
chapter to the position that what the Gospel 
aims at is the abolition of sin (comp. Chaps. XVI and 
XXV). Every word St John writes, all that he has 
learned from his Master and that he has to teach 
to others, tends and bends to this one point. Not 
the “ forgiving of sins ” alone, but the “ cleansing ” 
of mans life “from all unrighteousness” (1. 0) — to 
this the fidelity and the righteousness of God are 
pledged in the new covenant founded upon tlie death 
of Christ. St John, as well as St Paul, had to combat 
the antinomianism which fastens itself in so many 
insidious forms upon the doctrine of Justifying Grace, 
upon the proffer of a gratuitous remission of sins. 
Hence the fatherly solicitude with which he states 
the object of his Epistle : “ My little children,^ I am 
writing these things to you, to the end that you 
may not sin.” The danger, which is explicitly stated 
in verso 7 of the next chapter, is already in the 
Apostles mind: “Little children, let no one deceive 
you. The man that doeth righteousness is righteous, 
even as He \i.e, Christ] is righteous.” Imputed 
righteousness that does not translate itself into actual 
righteousness, justification which bears no “fruit unto 

* This is the first time that the characteristic compellation (recvm), 
recurring six times later on, appears. In this single instance (as the 
genuine text stands) is nsvia qualified by the appropriative /iov. 

m 
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sanctification,” a forgiveness that fails to make a 
man thereafter clean from sin, is a wretched delusion ; 
it is pictured in rough fashion by the proverb of 
2 Peter 2. 22 ; “ the sow ” that “ washed herself, to roll 
in the mire!” The message of the Apostle will miss 
its mark, if it does not make its receivers “light in 
the Lord” and reproduce in them the image of Jesus 
Christ amongst men (comp. vers. 4, 28, 29 ; 3. 3, 10, 10, 
24; 4. 7, 11-14, 20; 5. 18. 

In the preface St John stated his purpose in a 
different way: “These things we write to you, that 
our joy may be made full.” He was writing, like 
others, out of an irrepressible delight in the truths 
he had learned, with the longing that his fellow-men 
may share them. But this first, instinctive aim implies 
the second, which is deliberate and reflective. He is 
not the man to take pen in hand simply to relieve 
his i)ersonal feelings and for the sake of self-ex- 
pression: the knowledge that fills the world with 
radiance for himself, shines for all men ; so far as 
may be, it shall radiate through him. But it must 
shine unto salvation. Where men remain impenitent 
and unsanetified under the Divine light, when they 
deny their sins outright or shelter them behind a 
profession of faith, they are worse men and not 
better for their knowledge ; in such cases the 
preacher’s delight in his message becomes sorrow 
and shame. “Greater joy,” he writes elsewhere, “I 
have not than this, that I hear of my children walk- 
ing in truth” (3 John 4). The joy that rises in St 
John’s soul as, in putting pen to paper, he calls up 
the image of his children, will be “made complete” 
and the old man’s cup of salvation filled to the 
brim, if the purpose of his letter be answered in 
those who read, if they realize the Christian char- 
acter, if sin be wiped out and done with for ever 
in them. 

The Apostle’s little children cannot say “that they 
have not sinned,” nor “that they have no sin ” (1. 8, 10) ; 
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but they understand that now, since they are forgiven 
and cleansed by the blood of Gods Son, they must not 
and need not sin. “ If,” however, this unmeet contin- 
gency should occur, “ if any should sin ” — any of those 
who have tasted forgiveness and come into God's life — 
if such a man after all this should commit sin, are we 
to despair of him and count him as cut off from the 
brotherhood and for ever lost to God ? No ! the Apostle 
cries : “ JVe have an Advocate before the Father — one 
whose intercession avails in this emergency (comp. 
5. 10, 17) : let us put the case into His hands.” 

Since the hypothesis, “ if any one sin,” * is contrasted 
with the purpose of the letter, “ that you may not sin,” 
it is evident that this supposition concerns the readers ; 
the possibility contemi>lated is that of some sin com- 
mitted by a Christian man — an act contradictoiy of his 
calling — a paradox in point of principle, but such as 
must practically be reckoned with (comp. Chap. XVI). 
When in passing from the consequent of the hypo- 
thetical sentence and showing how this sad eventuality 
must be met, the writer replaces the indelinite “ any 
one” (tic) by the communicative “wo” (where wo should 
expect has an Advocate”), he docs not thereby 
identify the pronouns, as though hinting that the “ any 
one ” might prove to be himself for exain])lc, or that 
any reader might be found in the ofTcndcr's plight ; ho 
is thinking of the community as concerned in the 
personal lapse fi*om grace and as seeking a remedy. 
“If one meiriber sulTei-s, all the members suffer with 
it” (1 Cor. 12. 20); “if any man” amongst us “sins,” 
all are distressed ; the comfort is that the Head of the 
Church feels our trouble — that “ we have au Advocate 
with the Father,” who will intervene in the case. It 

* Any other Greek writer but St John would have used Se instead of 
Kai in the idv clause. The prevalence of the conjunction Kni, the pre- 
ference of the simple copulative to the adversative and illative connexion 
of sentences is a marked syntactical feature of his style, giving it a Hebra- 
istic cast (comp. p. 77). The occurrence of Hi in the last clause of verse 2 
is the more significant because of the rarity of this particle with St John. 

Jjife Eternal 9 
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is not, abstractly, “ There is an advocate ” ; with a 
thankful sense of our common possession in the Para- 
clete, the Apostle writes, “ We have an advocate,” as 
when tlie writer to the Hebrews (8. 1) concludes, in 
his climactic style, “Such a High Priest we have.” 

This turn of expression illustrates the oneness of 
believers in Christ, and implies that sympathetic in- 
volvement of the society in the moral failure of the 
individual which St Paul enforced in writing to the 
Galatians : “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in any 
trespass, you that are spiritual restore such an one in 
a spirit of meekness, looking to thyself, lest thou also 
be tem])ted” (0. 1). Remembering St Peters fall and 
recovery, and the anticipatory prayer of Jesus for the 
offenders restoration, St John might well express his 
hope in these terms. The consolation was needed. 
Amongst the infant Churches gathered out of 
heathenism and surrounded by it, while the passions 
and habits of Gentile life ran strongly in the blood 
of the first converts, relapses were to be expected ; the 
utmost tenderness and firmness were necessary in 
dealing with them. 

The Apostle John admits that a truly cleansed and 
saved man may lapse into sin ; and yet he writes later 
on, in chap. 3. C, 9 : “ Every one who abides in Him 
[in Christ] does not sin; every one that siimeth hath 
not seen Him, neither knoweth Him. . . . Every one 
who is begotten of God, doth not commit sin, because 
His seed is in him ; and he cannot sin, because he has 
been begotten of God.” These contrary implications 
cannot be quite logically adjusted to each other. Sin 
in Christian believers has something monstrous about 
it. The contradiction is relieved, however, by observing 
that the verbs of chap. 3. 6-9 relating to sin run in the 
present tense of the Greek, which denotes a continued 
or even habitual action (o afiapravojv k*.r.X.), wliereas we 
have in our text {lav tiq ajuaprrj) a subjunctive aorist, 
which imports a single occurrence and may include no 
more than the barest act of sin, once committed and 
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repented of, such as was the memorable fall of Peter. 
Indeed, when Jesus Christ appears in the next clause 
as advocate^ this presupposes the culprit’s confession 
and petition for mercy; the Paraclete is invoked for 
one in admitted need and peril. Christ is no Advocate 
for the persistent wrong-doer, but for the sinnei' who 
renounces his ollence and bemoans his fall. On the 
penitent’s behalf He is ready to interpose; He makes 
haste to send the message, “Go, tell llis disciples — and 
goeth before you into Galilee” (Mark 1(5. 7). 
The condition of 1. 9, “ If we confess,” is indispejisablo 
for the advocacy of tlie righteous Intercessor, as it is 
for the forgiveness of the righteous Judge. 

1. In this connexion our Lord Jesus Christ comes to 
receive a great title*, which is given to Him ip^o nomine 
only in this single ])assage of ihe^ New Testament. 
Virtually He assumed it when at the Last Supj>er He 
introduced the Holy Sjmdt to the disciples as “ (inoflier 
Paiaclete” (John 14. 1(5). The Spirit of truth was sent 
“from tlie Father” to be the pleader of Christ’s cause 
against the wo]-ld and amongst men, and t.o be in this 
capa(*ity the inspirer of His witnesses, not dwelling 
visibly with them as Jesus did, but veritably in them. 

The term 7rap«K'Xi?roc— with its equivalejit in the 
.Latin adcocatus — belonged to the sphere of civil life, 
and was familiar in the usage of ancient coui*ts. It 
passed early as a loan-word into Jewish (Ai*aniaic) 
use, and is found repeatedly in the Targums and the 
Talmud ; it was probably current in Palestinian dialect. 
So in the Targum upon Job 23, is anti- 
thetical to (6 KtiTiiyopoc or 6 Kurf/'ywp, the accitaer ; 

see Acts 23. 30, &c.. Rev. 12. 10) : “there appearcth one 
angel as defender amidst a thousand accusers,** Philo 
employs the word as in common vogue in the Hellen- 
istic Jewish vocabulary; he describes the Levitical high 
priest in language strikingly parallel to this verse of 
8t John : “ It was necessary for him who is dedicated 
to the Father of the w^orld to employ as advocate one 
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who is altogether perfect in virtue, to wit, a son of 
God, in order to secure both amnesty of sins and a 
supply of most abundant blessings.” ^ The “ Paraclete ” 
was a figure recognized by our Lord’s disciples, when 
He assigned this role to the Holy Spirit as His repre- 
sentative and the Church’s defender in face of the 
accusing world ; its fitness is manifest when the like 
part is ascribed to the Lord Himself, intervening in 
the Father s presence as spokesman for His offending 
brethren. Our Lord’s disciples had known Him in the 
days of His flesh as their “Advocate before the Father” : 
the prayer reported in the 17th chapter of J ohn’s Gospel 
was one of many such pleadings; when on the cross 
Jesus prayed for His executioners, “Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do ! ” His intercession 
was virtually extended to “ the whole world.” 

What He had been upon earth, they knew Him still to 
be — Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and to-day, “who 
maketh intercession for us” (Rom. 8. 34). St John’s 
“ Paraclete ” is synonymous, therefore, with the “ High 
Priest after the order of Melchizcdek,” who forms the 
chief subject of the Epistle to the Hebrews.® All that 
is set forth in that lofty argument respecting the 
character and functions of “ the great Priest who hath 
passed through the heavens,” who hath “entered in 
once for all into the holy place, having obtained an 
eternal redemption,” may be carried over to the account 
of the Advocate here in view. 

This rarer title, however, brings the Mediator nearer 
to us. The High Priest is an exalted person, clothed 
with solitary and solemn dignity, “ holy, guileless, unde- 
filed, separated from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens,” — and all this is true of our Paraclete; but 
under the latter designation He is pictured as approach- 


' ^ kvayKoXov yap tuv lepupivov rtp rod Kuupov vaTpi 7rapo<cX»)r^ 
TcXftorarf/i rr}v dptrtjv vitp, 7rp6{: re. dpvTjffTiav dpapTfipdruv Kai 
dtpOovuiTciruv dyaOHv (Dc Vita Moysis, 673 c). 

“ With Philo Judffius, the high prietit is the irapdKXrjroc of Israel before 
God ; comp. Heb. 5. 1, &c. 
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able, intimate, entering into and associating Himself 
with the case of the accused. While the High Priest 
in his public duty, and acting upon his own initiative, 
offers sacrifice and makes intercession for the people’s 
sins, the Advocate listens to each sinner’s confession 
and meets the specific accusations under which he 
labours. The relationship of advocate and client con- 
stituted a settled personal tie involving acquaintance- 
ship, and often kinship, between the parties. The 
irapuKXrtToc of the old jurisprudence, in the best times 
of antiquity, was no hired pleader connected with his 
client for the occasion by his brief and his fee ; he was 
his patron and standing counsel, the head of the order 
or the clan to which both belonged, bound by the 
claims of honour and family association to stand by 
his humble dependent and to see him through when 
his legal standing was imperilled ; he was his client’s 
natural protector and the appointed captain of his 
salvation. Such a Paraclete “we have” — “a merciful 
and faitliful High Priest in things pertaining to God ” ; 
but more than this, an interested, brotherly Pleader, 
who makes our suit personally Ilis own. There is this 
difference further, that while the Priest is concerned 
only to interpose with his offering for sin, the Advocate 
takes into his account the entire situation and needs 
of his clansman. Any grave necessity or ]ia])ility to 
which the client is exposed, constitutes a claim upon 
him for counsel and aid. 

There are two personal conditions determining the 
success of the Advocate in the pleading supposed. 
(1) There must bo character and competency in the 
Paraclete, He is described as “ Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” His name, with the record lying behind 
it, guarantees the worth of the person and His stand- 
ing with the Father ; it is a pledge of kindness, skill, 
authority, of human affinity and Divine prerogative, of 
power and merit and suitability. If Jesus Christ speaks 
for us— being all that the Gospel reports of Him, all 
that St John and his readers knew Him to be — we may 
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trust and not ho afraid. A gracious hand is stretched 
out, a mighty voice uplifted on bchaif of sinning, suffer- 
ing men. He is wise no less than pitiful ; He has not 
embarked on a lost cause, nor undertaken an imprac- 
ticable task. But the i30culiar ground of confidence 
present to the Apostle’s mind lies in the epithet Shcaiog : 
our Advocate for the brother whose sin we deplore, 
is “Jesus Christ the righteous This assures us not 
merely of the rectitude of our Mediator, but of His 
status and effectivcj right as the sinless to plead for the 
sinful. We may i-ely upon the righteousness of His 
action in the matter in hand, and the soundness of 
the plea He advances. He is master of the law, know- 
ing and fulfilling all its conditions ; His chara(^ter and 
antecedents warrant us in assuming that He will urge 
no argument, Ho will take up no })osition in represent- 
ing our case, which justice does not approve while com- 
passion prompts it. What the Apostle Paul said of 
God, that in the forgiveness of the Gospel He is just 
Himself and the justifier of him that is of faith in Jesus ” 
(Rom. 3. 20), is true inufatis mutandis of the sinner’s 
Advocate : Ho is righteous Himself, and righteously 
pleads the cause of transgressors. 

This quality in the Paraclete makes safe and sure the 
remission of sins. Pardon is not (extracted by some over- 
powering appc^al to pity, nor enforced by regard for the 
person of the Pleader; it is grounded ui>on strict right. 
The case is won by a Paraclete who could not lower 
Himself to advocate an unjust suit; while the Judge, 
though Father, is of such integrity that He will only 
forgive when and so far as He can be “faithful and 
righteous ” (1. 9) in doing so. This is a vital point in St 
John's doctrine of Redemption. The realization of it 
gives a security, and a moral grandeur and power, to the 
salvation of the Gospel, which arc wanting when this is 
presented in a one-sided, sentimental way — as though 
redeeming love acted in disregard of God’s declared law 
and of the order of the universe. 

(2) The other encouraging condition of Jesus Christ’s 
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advocacy is afforded by the name of Him to v)hom it is 
addressed. The Paraclete appeals on our behalf to “ the 
Father.” The Father cannot be implacable, hard to per- 
suade, or ready to raise occasions against us and to 
press the law to our disfavour. Where the judge is 
absolutely just and can come only to one conclusion, 
much still depends for the form of his decision, and tin? 
mode of execution that may be prescribed, on the kindli- 
ness or otherwise of his disposition. When St John 
declares that “ we have a righteous Advocate before the 
Father" the case is not that of love pleading with justice 
— so the Gospel has often been distorted ; justice pleads 
nith love for our release ! 

Here lies a key to the Apostle Paul’s rich doctrine of 
Justification by grace through faith,— in the fact that 
God is one, is Himself, and His whole self, in each act of 
His administration towards mankind. He is not divided 
into Judge and Father — righteousness and mercy, law 
and love — acting now in one quality or t)ffice and now 
in another. He would not be just in His attitude and 
dealings with guilty men, not just either to them or to 
Himself, if He did not remember His paternal character, 
if the considerations attaching to fatherhood and filia- 
tion did not enter into His estimate and supply the 
factors upon which Ilis judgements of condemnation 
or acquittal, favour or penalty, are based. The two 
“forensic” Epistles of Paul, those in which he argues 
out his doctrine of Justification in legal and dialectical 
terms, are prefaced by the wish of “Grace and peace 
from God our Father (Rom. 1. 7) and by the assurance 
of deliverance from an evil world “ according to the will 
of God our Father” (Gal. 1. 4). ISt Paul had surely not 
forgotten these ascriptions nor divested God of His 
essential Fatherhood, when ho laid down his great 
thesis that “ the righteousness of God is revealed ” in 
the Gospel, “of faith, for faith” (Rom. 1. 17). That is 
an artificial theology which divorces the juridical and 
paternal relationships in the Godhead, which makes the 
Divine Fatherhood less fundamental to the doctrine of 
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the Epistles than it is to the message of Jesus in the 
Gospels. For St John at any rate, this text is sufficient 
to forbid the assumption of any such schism in the God- 
head or discrepancy in Apostolic teaching. The advo- 
cacy that Christ exercises, the “propitiation” He presents, 
are offered to “ the Father.” The nature of the expia- 
tion, and the matter of the Advocate’s defence, are such 
as the Father justly requires, such as will satisfy Him 
when He meets His guilty and sin-confessing children, 
such that on the ground thus afforded, and in answer 
to the pleas advanced and reasons given, lie may 
righteously forgive. 

2. The competence of the Advocate being established, 
find the favourable conditions evident under which He 
appears, it is necessary to examine the ground on which 
He ])resents Himself before the Father-judge. 

Pardon is not to be obtained for the guilty on the 
bare asking, nor because of the interest and personal 
merit of the suitor. Otherwise it had been enough to 
say, “We have an Advocate, Jesus Christ the righteous; 
let Him only speak, and our suit is won ! ” The com- 
plementary sentence, “ Ho is the propitiation for our 
sins,” would then have been sui’plusage. Men who hold 
light and easy notions about sin may be i^eady to sup- 
pose this, but neither Christ nor His Apostles so 
imagined. The general institutions of religion and 
the deeper instincts of conscience have dictated the 
axiom that the priest approaching God on behalf of the 
guilty inmt hax’^e somewhat to offer (Heb. 8. 3) ; the 
analogies of human justice, at its best, vindicate this 
princi])le. The Pleader is simply “ out of court,” unless 
tliere is forthcoming a propitiation, — some satisfaction 
to the outraged character of God or (to put the same 
thing in another way) to the violated law of the uni- 
verse, and some guarantee thereby afforded on the 
sinner s part that the offence shall cease. The Paraclete 
must bring the propitiation with Him, or His plead- 
ing is null and void. God the Father is “faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins, if we confess ” — 
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there is the only condition required upon our part; 
but this suffices in virtue of the covenant sealed by 
the sacrifice of Calvary and on the ground of the 
expiation made by “the blood of Jesus” (1. 7, 9). 
The pre-condition of Jesus Christ’s successful advo- 
cacy it depended altogether on Himself to supply. 
There was no ground in humanity, outside of Him, 
u|on which the Advocate could base a sufficient plea. 
The old ritual j^ropitiations were unavailing, as the 
writer to the Hebrews pathetically shows ; these offer- 
ings did but express the need for some real sin-offering ; 
they appealed for and foreshadowed its accomplish- 
ment. He is the propitiation” — He and none else, 
none less. 

The word iXaafwg [Hebrew cover] is one 

about the meaning of which there should not be much 
dispute.^ This precise term is employed but twdee in 
the New Testament, here and in chap. 4. 10, w^here it 
has the same application to the person of the Redeemer: 
God “loved us, and sent His Son a propitiation for 
our sins.” It is a term purely religious (as the verb 
?A«ark'o/iat, on which it rests, is x>i^hicipally), used in 
classical Greek of the sacrifices or prayers which are 
the means of appeashig, or viaJcing propitious 
tAacTKOjua/], the offended gods. In the Greek Old Testa- 
ment (XiKTKo/iai or l^iXa<TKOjuiai, and their derivatives, come 
into play, chiefly and distinctively, as the equivalents of 
the verb "*5?, with its group of dependent nouns. It is 
fairly certain that this Hebrew word has not departed 
far fi’om its radical meaning, to cover. The root-idea 
of jmopitiation as expressed in the Jewish ritual was 
that of covering sin from the eyes of God, of interposing 
between His wrath and the offensive object, so that His 
punitive anger should be averted and turned to favour. 

But there is this far-reaching difference between 

" See the art. Propitiaiion^ by S. R. Driver, in Hastings’ DicHonarij 
of the Bible. 'iXaefiug signifies etymologically the act or process of pro- 
pitiating ; then, like some other nouns in -/loc, the meajis or agency 
effecting propitiation. 
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the conception of Atonement presented in revelation 
and that prevailing in Gentile religions, th/it while men 
elsewhere are driven under the pressure of their guilt 
to invent appeasements for their gods, Jehovah Himsc^lf 
prescribes to Israel the propitiations which He deems 
fitting and just. Mercy was no less patent than justice 
in the forms of sacrifice instituted by the Mosaic cove- 
nant ; if the God of Israel required to be placated, He 
was eminently placable, making overtures to trans- 
gressors and paving the way for their a(*cess to His 
sanctuary. While “ propitiation ” connotes anger in God, 
a just displeasure against sin carrying ^\uth it penal con- 
sequences — and this implication cannot be eliminated 
by any fair dealing with the word — Biblical Greek 
carefully avoids making God the object of iXarrKtaOai, 
iXacTfiiUj, or the like, — the obvious construction in 
the terminology of natural religion. The Holy One 
of Israel is not 7nadc gracious by the satisfaction 
offered Him : in His very anger He is gracious ; the 
appeasement He gh’^es order for and invites from His 
sinning people, proves His pity for them. 

The appointment of the Son of God under the new 
covenant as Priest and Mediator for the race, and the 
provision which constitutes Him the sacrificial laml) 
of God, develop this unique element of Old Testament 
expiation in the most astonishing way. The idea of 
propitiation, which assumed gloomy and revolting 
forms in the ethnic cults, is touched with a glorious 
light of Divine grace and condescension. It is amply 
expounded in the Epistle to the Hebrews : “At the con- 
summation of the ages” One “hath been manifested,” 
who comes “to i)ut away sin by the sacrifice of Himself ” 
— a Being far above the angels and whose throne is 
for ever, yet “ in all things made like to His brethren, 
that He might prove Himself a merciful and faithful 
High Priest in the things pertaining to God.” Thus the 
Son of God qualifies “ to make propitiation for the 
sins of the people ” (Heb. 2. 17) ; and the sacrifice of 
the Cross is seen to be the goal of earlier revelation. 
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St Paul coincided with St John and the writer to the 
Hebrews in this interpretation of the deatli of Jesus. 
He uses in his classical passage on the Atonement 
(Rom. 3. 23-26) the term iXuarnpiov, where St John 
has iXnajuiog: “Whom God set forth, in His blood, a 
propitiatory (victim) through faith.” ^ 

Tlie heathen notion, natural to mans guilty con- 
science, of the hostility of the gods who seek to avenge 
themselves on evil men and plan their ruin, is dispelled 
by this disclosure. Wrath against sin there is in the 
Godhead — the antipathy of the absolute Holiness to the 
false and impure, which burns everlastingly to consume 
its opposite. Propitiation cannot be forgone; God 
cannot deny Himself, nor the Fountain of law make 
terms with “ lawlessness ” (3. 4). But in wrath He 
remembers mercy toward His offspring. Beneath the 
fire of God’s anger glows the fire of His love. If He 
requires a moral expiation, He shall provide it. If 
sin must be branded with a condemnation that other- 
wise would crush the sinner, there is the Son of His 
love who will submit Himself to that sentence as man 
amongst men, and bear its weight, who will die the 
death which transgression entails ; and the Father “did 
not spare His own Son,” when He confronted this 
liability and humbled Himself unto the death of the 
cross, but “ gave Him up for us all ” (Rom. 8. 32). 

There is a paradox for human language, a depth of 
the Godhead beyond our sounding, in the double aspect 

/ is the more concrete expression, construed as accusative 
masculine (sec Sanday and Headlaiii’s Note adloc .) — “ a propitiatory 
person,” “in a propitiatory character ” ; IXatr/iog the more abstract — 

“ a (means of) propitiation,” one in whom propitiation is realized. The 
distinction between iXavfiofj and its synonyms is well stated by Dr Driver 
in the article above referred to: “The death of Christ is represented 
in the New Testament under three main aspects, as a \vTpov, ransoming 
from the power of sin and spiritual death ; as a KaTaWayn^ setting ‘ at 
one,’ or reconciling God and man, and bringing to an end the alienation 
between them; and as a IXac/toj:, a propitiation breaking down the 
barrier which sin interposes between God and man, and enabling God 
again to enter into fellowship with him.” 
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of the iXatTfioQ, in the unity of the Divine wrath and 
love, the concidence of mercy and penalty, judicial 
infliction and fatherly restoration, that meet in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Modern thought stumbles 
and struggles hard against this offence — its peculiar 
(TKav^aXov Tov (TTavpov and cross in the Cross ; but no 
stumbling at it will displace it. With whatever subtlety 
such words as ‘‘ propitiation ” and “ reconciliation ” are 
explained away, they remain in the lexicon of the Now 
Testament, to assert the stern element of sin-avenging 
justice in tlie character of God. The death of Jesus 
Christ attests for ever the fearful consequences which 
the sin of our race, under the operation of Divine law, 
has brought upon those involved in it. 

The Apostle’s language recalls the scene of the 
Israelite “day of Atonement” yjuitpa cSfXaa/xow), 

the “day of affliction ” for the sins of Israel. We see the 
high priest, after he has first filled the shrine with the 
smoke of incense, bearing the blood of the bullock slain 
for himself and his family to present it in the Most 
Holy Place (such sacrifice for Himself the writer to the 
Hebrews explains in chap. 7. 26-28, our High Priest had 
no need to make), then killing the goat whicdi represented 
the guilty people in the sight of Jehovah, and carrying 
its blood in turn before the Presence. This blood of the 
sin-offering he sprinkled once on the golden lid of the 
ark which held the law (designated for this reason 
the “ mercy-seat,” ^1^?, i\a(m)ptov ; see Ileb. 9. 5), and 
seven times in the vacant space before it (Lev. 16 ; 2.3. 
28-32), which “ blood of sprinkling ” was called emble- 
matically the the covering of the people’s sins 

from before the face of God. This was the culminating 
office of the high-priestly service ; its occasion was the 
one day of the year in which Aaron entered the Holy of 
holies — alone, and “not without blood” — to “make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people.” The renewal 
of the favour of God toward Israel, the maintenance 
of His covenant of grace with His people and of its 
status of adoption and privilege, were made conditional 
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upon this yearly propitiation. The lesser, current sin- 
offerings and sacrifices, negotiated through other 
priests, were auxiliary and supplementary thereto ; 
they realized for individuals and for minor occasions 
what was wrought in the solemn and collective expia- 
tion offered by the High Priest once in each year, 
“ The blood of Jesus, God’s Son,” of which the Apostle 
spoke in such arresting words in chap. 1. 7, is the 
substance, “ for the whole world,” of the true tXatrjuoc, 
which the blood of the animal victim slain by Aaron on 
the day of Atonement represented typically for the 
nation of Israel. This blood “ cleanseth from all sin,” 
while that served as “a remembrance made of sins year 
by year” (Heb. 10. 1-3). 

St John’s “propitiation” is synonymous with St 
Paul’s “atonement” or “reconciliation” ((caraXAayr/, Kom. 
5. 1-11, &c.) ; both terms are associated with the 
Hebrew and its congeners and equivalents. But 
while the Pauline expression signifies the restoring of 
peace between estranged and contending parties, the 
Johannino imports the restoring of favour toward the 
condemned and banished ; with St Paul rebels, with 
St John culprits are forgiven. The one Apostle sees 
those who were in the enemy’s camp brought over and 
received on amnesty into the service against which 
formerly they had borne arms — “ translated out of the 
kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of the Son of 
God’s love” (Col. 1. 13), like himself who was “before a 
blasphemer and persecutor” of his Lord, but “had ob- 
tained mercy”; the other Apostle looks on a company of 
the once sin-stained and leprous, who were driven from 
the sanctuary with the “ dogs ” that “ are without,” but 
“ have washed their robes and made them white in the 
Lamb’s blood,” and now “have the right to come to 
the tree of life, and enter in by the gates into the city ” 
(Rev. 22. 14, 15). 

But how great the cost at which this right was won 
by the Advocate ! Here was the task and labour of His 
mission — to “ take away the sin of the world.” Other 
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aid our heavenly Friend could render to men with com- 
parative ease. Hunger and disease, madness, even death, 
as the record tells, Jesus had power to remedy by a 
stroke of His authority. But a lifting of the eyes 
to heaven, a sentence of blessing, — and five loaves 
become food for five thousand men ; a mere rebuke, — 
and wind and waves lie down hushed at His feet and 
the storm is gone ; a command from the holy lips of 
Jesus, — and the demons quit their tormented prey, the 
convulsed frame and frenzied brain are restored to 
sanity; a single word, “Lazarus, come forth!” — and 
the sheeted dead issues from the tomb, and gropes his 
way ba(^k a living, breathing man. Those things were 
no such great achievement for our Paraclete, seeing He 
was tlie Lord of nature from eternity, one with the 
world’s Creator. But when it came to the putting away 
of sin, this was a different matter. Power is of no 
avail in moral affairs, in what touches conscience and 
(character ; nor is goodwill of any efficacy, without a 
just and wise direction of its impulses. Here lay the 
Kedeenier’s problem, the queestio vexata of the ages — 
how to set guilty and evil men right with God ! Let 
those who make light of sin, who deem human trans- 
gression a venial thing and suppose that our heavenly 
Father, being gracious and sovereign, might well con- 
done, out of mere prerogative and by way of com- 
l)assion and magnanimity, the offences of His creatures, 
— let tliose who so regard the Divine government and 
turn the grace of God into a soft indulgence, consider 
what befell our Advocate in dealing for sinners with 
the eternal llighteousness. 

The laws of physical nature, which express one side 
of the Divine character and embody great principles of 
its working, are not gentle in their treatment of rnis- 
doers, nor in their treatment of those affected by the 
misdoing of others. Mechanics, chemistry, physiology, 
biology proclaim the fact that “ the way of trans- 
gressors is hard” — hard for themselves, and for all 
coiinectud with them. Throughout the regions of 
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natural law, sloping upward toward the moral, “ every 
transgression and disobedience receiveth a just recom- 
pense of reward,” and “ the mills of God ” grind, swiftly 
or slowly, retribution with the most exact and infallible 
certainty of sequence. No defiance, no negligence, is 
overlooked or fails of its amercement. In these vast 
provinces of God’s kingdom, lawlessness is searched out 
and visited with a sleepless and exemplary chastise- 
ment. When one enters into the spiritual sphere of 
existence, the forces of love and remedial grace come 
into play ; but they do not neutralize nor supersede the 
principle of retribution pervading the government of 
God ; lower laws may be subordinated, they are not 
over-ridden or set at nought when we pass into the 
higher and more complex conditions of life. From the 
fall of a stone, flung heedlessly, which maims a child, or 
the flight of an arrow pointed by hatred at an enemy’s 
breast, up to the sullerings of the Redeemer under the 
load of a world’s sin, there is one God, one law, one 
element of righteousness and truth, that “ worketh all 
things in all.” 

When our Advocate stepped forth to shield trans- 
gressors, when Jesus Christ “ came into the world to 
save sinners,” He engaged Himself to a work of incon- 
ceivable pain and difliculty. There was a “ chastisement 
of our peace ” to be laid upon Him, without which God 
could not be truly reconciled to the world, nor the 
world to God. Neither the Divine nature nor the 
human conscience would allow this obligation to be 
evaded. The Paraclete, if He is really to stand by us 
and go through with our case, though He be the eternal 
Son of God, cannot get away from this necessity; no 
favour, no prerogative exempts Him from the conse- 
quences, when He has once become the surety for 
sinners. He must pay the price of our redemption. 
God the Father will not spare the Son of His love the 
shame and suffering thus incurred — cannot spare Him, 
in His utter love and pity, since the law that yokes 
these consequences to transgression and determines 
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Buch effects from such causes, is integral with His own 
being. In the consent of the Son to endure the cross to 
which men’s sin brought Him, the Father sees the image 
of His own righteousness and mercy; He recognizes 
there the oneness of love and justice inherent in His 
holiness, which constitutes the offering of Calvary the 
“ perfect sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins 
of the whole world.” In virtue of the complete accord 
between the act of Jesus in yielding Himself to the 
cross and the laws of moral being that proceed from 
the nature of God, this sacrifice became (to use St Paul’s 
strong expression) “an odour of sweet smell” (Eph. 5. 2), 
a veritable propitiation in the estimate of God. 

Having espoused our cause, the righteous Advocate 
goes to all lengths with it. He holds back from no 
exertion, no cost that the case demands. His honour, 
His blood are at His brethren’s service; “the Good 
Shepherd lays down His life for the sheep” (John 10. 11). 
He “emptied Himself” in descending to a bondman’s 
place ; lower still, “ He humbled Himself even to the 
death of the cross,”— to the nethermost of ignominy and 
anguish (Phil. 2. 7, 8). What the sacrifice cost Him, 
what it cost to God who “ spared not His own Sou,” is 
a reckoning infinitely beyond our moral calculus. The 
scene of Gethsemane allows a moment’s glance into the 
mystery of Divine grief over human sin. There the 
Redeemer wrestles with His task, now pressing in its 
appalling weight on His human consciousness. He 
shrank back in such horror that, if we read the story 
aright, the blood forced itself from His tortured veins. 
“ Father,” He cries, “ if it be possible, let this cup pass ! ” 
Thrice the petition is addressed to the All-righteous and 
All-merciful, by the Son of His good pleasure. Was the 
Father deaf to the cry of those quivering lips? Had 
there been any other way, had it been possible upon less 
exacting terms to undo man’s transgression, would not 
that way have been discovered ? No ; it was not possible 
with God to pass over sin without atonement, to accept 
the plea of our Advocate without propitiation rendered, 
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The Priest must become Himself the victim, for His 
intercession to prevail. No goats or calves of the stall 
shall Ho lay upon the altar. He must “ by the sacrifice 
of 7//m.sc//put away sin ” and “enter in the right of His 
own hJood once for all into the Holy Place, obtaining 
eternal redemption for us ” (Heb. 9. 12, 20) : “ Himself 
is the propitiation for our sins ” — avrog iXarrfiog tnmv. Tlie 
Advocate tJirows His life into the j)lea; He speaks by His 
blood. He stci)s, as one should say, from the pleaders’ 
bench into the dock to cover the i)risonor’s i)orson with 
His own. He i)uts His unspotted holiness and the 
Avealth of His being at the service and in the jdace of 
the criminal, meeting in his stead the bmnt of condem- 
nation, so that by sharing his penalty, in such form as 
is possible? and fitting to innocence, He may save him 
f»*om its fatal issue and recover him for goodness and 
for God. 

Such a proj)itiation can bo of no mere local validity, 
of no limited interest and operation. The grandeur of 
the person rendering it, the moral glory and essential 
humanity of the sacrifice, bespeak for it a universal 
S(‘ope. A “propitiation," St John writes, “not for our 
sins only, but indeed touching the whole %vorld'" The 
(Jliurch's Paraclete is the world’s Kcdceiner. Jesus 
Christ the righteous is the chami)ion and vindicator of 
oui* race. His sin-otrering, presented by the Son of man 
for man, avails without limit; it covers in its merits 
and significance all the families of mankind and the 
ages of time; He has “obtained an eternal” and a 
world-embracing “ redemption ” ; even as “ thei*e is one 
God” — so, St Paul argues (1 Tim. 2. 5-7)— “there is 
one Mediator between God and men. Himself man, viz. 
Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all.” The 
universal expiation of sin has been made, one that 
countervails and counteracts sin in its deepest and 
broadest working — not as a specific Jewish liability, 
but as the attribute of the race. So this Paraclete 
stands forth as the friend and healer of His kind every- 
where, the Sin-bearer of humanity. He wears on his 

L}je Elernal 10 
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official breastplate not the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel any longer, but of eveiy tribe and kindred. 
In His perpetual intercession Jesus Christ bears the 
weight of the woi-ld’s cares and sins before the Father 
of men. His earthly experience, in life and death, has 
made Him competent to be “a priest for ever” and 
“ for the whole world.” 

The words that first directed the Apostle John to his 
Master wore tlioso spoken in his hearing by the Ikiptist 
on the Jordan banks — startling words, which looked 
beyond the Jewish horizon and showed a faith outlea])- 
ing the bounds of tlie speakers ancestry and i*earing 
and a knowledge of things revealed otherwise than by 
Ih'sh and blood : “ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the airt of the world !*' (John 1. 29). That 
patient Lamb of God, who submitted Himself for the 
Baptist's ordination, had filled the Apostle's life with 
His i)rescnce. He had displayed many an unlooked-for 
attribute of power, and received many a name of 
honour from His disciples’ lips since that day. But this 
is still Ilis distinctive glory; the act on which the 
kingship of Jesus Christ for ever rests, is that by His 
righteous sacrifice of love He has taken away the sin 
of the world.” The eternal song of angels and of men 
is that to which St John listened in the isle of Patmos : 
“Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain, to receive 
the power and riches and wisdom and might and 
honour and glory and blessing ! ” 
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Elements of Fellowship with God — Connexion of Ideas in chap. 2. 1-6 — 
Banger of providing for Sin in Believers — Lo.yalty the Test and Guard 
of Forgiveness — What is krejnvg of Commands ? — What the Counnands 
to be kept ? — Good Conscience of Commandment-keeper — Falseness of 
Knowledge of God without Obedience — Knowledge translated into Love 
— Love the Soul of Jjoyalty — “ Perfecting ” of God’s Love — “ The Com- 
mandments” and “ "ic Word ” of God— Communion passing into Union 
with God — Mutual Indwelling — Jesus the Example of Life in God— The 
Features of Ilis Image. 



‘ And in this we know that we have come to know Him : 

If we keep His commandments. 

lie who saith, I have come to know Him, and keepeth not 
His commandments, 

Is a liar, and in him the truth is not ; 

But whosoever is keeping His word, 

Verily in him the love of God hath been perfected. 

In this we know that we are in Him : 

He who saith that he abideth in Him, 

Is bound, even as He walked, so to walk also himself.” 

1 John 2 . 0 - 6 . 



CHAPTER X 

THE TRUE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 

T he fellowship with God, which St John conceives 
as the purpose of the Christian revelation, now 
resolves itself into hnoioledge (ver. J) of and love to 
(nod (ver. 5), with commandmeyiUkeeintm for its test 
(vers. 3-5), and a fixed abiding in God for its result 
(vers. 5, ()), while the loalk of supplies its pattern 

and standard (ver. 0). 

The goal of fellowship with God has been in view 
throughout and already i)reoccupies the mind of the 
reader. So that when at this point the writer speaks 
of “having known Him,” of “keeping His commands” 
or “ His word,” of “ being in Him,” “ abiding in Him,” 
there should Ije no doubt that “ God,” or “ the Father,” 
is meant by the pronoun, ^ although “Jesus Christ” 
(vers. 1, 2) is the nearest grammatical antecedent, and 
is therefore by some interpreters assumed under the 
avr()v k.t.A. of vers. 3-0. But the predicates 7ra^«jcX)?roc 
and iXafTfific, given to Christ in the foregoing verses, 
assigned to Him a relatively subordinate, mediating 
position ; “ the Father,” before whom the Advocate 
pleads and to whom “ the propitiation ” is olTered 
remains the commanding presence of the context. 
Hence when, at the close of this paragrapli, “ Jesus 
Christ the righteous ” has to be referred to again (in 

* 111 the parallel passage, chap. 5. 2, 3, ai tyroXai ahruu are GoeVs com- 
mauds ; so 6 \6yoQ avrou in 1. 10 = o Aoyof r. Bsou of 2. 14 — never r. 
XpivTov, or the like, in this Epistle. 
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ver. G), a distinct pronoun is employed ; He is brought 
in as cwTvoff, ille^ that {other) one; comp. 3. 3, 5, 7, 
4. 17.^ 

Fellowship with God is the true end of man’s exist- 
ence (1. 3). This comes through “the life” that “was 
manifested ” in Jesus, Gods Son (1. 2), but manifested 
ill conflict with its opposite as “ light ” confronting and 
revealing “darkness” (1.5 IT.). Sin is “ the darkness,” 
even as “ God is light ” ; sin is the death of man’s life of 
fellowship with God. This cause has severed mankind 
from God everywhere. Verse 2 of the second chapter 
(‘ompleted the circle of thought which set out from 
verse 5 of the first, since it brings “ the whole 'world ” 
under the scope of that “propitiation” rendered by 
Jesus Christ, our righteous Advocate, which removes 
the bar put by man’s sin against his communion with 
God, which restores the Divine light to a world 
estranged from God and ignorant of Him. 

With the former circle of ideas rounded off (1. 5- 
2. 2), St John’s mind according to its manner takes a 
wider circuit concentric with the first (2. 3-17), setting 
out «*igain from the original point. In the first move- 
ment of this new flight the primary conception of the 
Epistle is taken up again, with a change of accent 
and ex])ression, viz, that of the opposition of light and 
darkness raised by tlie Gospel message. Verses 3-5 in 
this chapter are parallel to verses 6 and 7 of chapter 1 ; 
but the second representation, both on its positive and 
negative sides, is more explicit and matter-of-fact than 
the first: “fellowship” opens out into “ kiiowlculge ” 
and “love”; “walking in the light” is translated into 
“ keeping God’s commands ” ; of the man who in the 
former instance “lies” and “docs not the truth,” it is 
now said that “ he is a liar and the truth is not in him ” 
— his false act has grown into a fixed state. In the 
“ walk ” of Jesus Christ (ver. C), the ideal of “ walking 

* English idiom, with only He to employ for arruc and Uhvoq alike, 
lends itself to an ambiguity which embarrasses the interpretation of 
1 John repeatedly. 
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in the light ” (1. 7) is realized in historical fact and seen 
in its loftiness and beauty. 

The general connexion of thought is unmistakable. 
Verses 3-6 do not continue the strain of verses 1, 2, 
which carried on the thought of chap. 1 to the climax 
reached in irspl uXov tov koct/aov ; the “ and ” of verse 3 
looks beyond the foregoing context to the fundamental 
saying of 1. 5, “ that God is light,” of which the writer 
has now to make a practical and searching application. 
The links of association in St John’s writings are 
curiously crossed and interlaced. The more simple his 
language and obvious the grammatical relation of his 
sentences, so much the more difficult to trace in its 
finer movements is the interplay of his thought. 

One has to bear in mind that there are two parties to 
a letter ; an epistle is a dialogue. We have to put our- 
selves in the place of writer and readers alternately, 
and to imagine at each step of the argument or appeal 
what the latter would think or say, while we listen 
to what the former is saying ; we must endeavour to 
r(\ad their rejoinders, and i)ossiblc misunderstandings, 
between the lines and to see how the writer anticipates 
and deals with them as he proceeds. From the side of 
this other party to the letter, a line of connexion is 
apparent between verses 1, 2, and 3 -6, which is wrought 
in with the main and substantial association binding 
the latter paragraph to chap. 1. 5. The Apostle has 
admitted the possibility of a lapse from grace in one or 
other of his “little children”; he has shown that for 
this lamentable case relief is atforded by the inter- 
cession of Christ (vers. 1, 2). But this is a provision of 
which the antinomianism of the human heart may take 
base advantage. The tempted Christian, on hearing 
what St John has just written, might say to himself : 
“ There is hope for the backslider; then I am not lost if 
I backslide ! God is a mei*ciful Father ; Christ died to 
expiate all sin, and is my Intercessor. If under the 
storm and press of evil I should yield, His hand will be 
stretched out to save me. I may stumble, but I shall 
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not utterly fall.” How natural, and how perilous, such 
a reflexion would be. It was the like inference that 
St Paul had earlier to combat amongst the first Gentile 
disciples (Eom. 6. 1): “Let us continue in sin, that 
grace may abound ” ; God delights in forgiveness, since 
the propitiation for sin has been offered by Jesus Christ 
a little more to forgive can make no difference to Him ! 
This danger attaching to the gospel of free pardon for 
sinners a liability especially great in the case of half- 
trained converts from heathenism— led the Church to 
surround with so much terror, and to prevent by the 
strongest fence of discipline, the contingency of relapse 
after baptism. The possibility of such abuse of his 
message of sin-cleansing through the blood of Jesus 
was doubtless present to St John’s mind. 

For this reason his doctrine of obedience and 2 :>racti- 
cal holiness follows, with keen insistence, upon that of 
the remission of sin. As St Paul makes sanctification 
the concomitant of justification and works of love the 
proof of a saving faith, so with St John commandment- 
keeping is the test of knowledge of a sin-pardoning 
God. A penitent backslider, like Peter, will be forgiven ; 
but Peter was not a calculating backslider. He did not 
argue to himself, “ Jesus is infinitely kind ; God is an 
indulgent Father, who will not be implacable toward a 
weak man so fearfully tried ; I may risk the sin!” — and 
then rap out the denial and the shameful oath. Such 
an offence would have been immeasurably worse than 
that committed, and quite unlikely to be followed by a 
speedy, sincere repentance. Deliberate transgression, 
on the part of one who presumes on God’s mercy and 
discounts the guilt of sin by the value of the Atonement, 
is an act that shows the man to be ignorant of God and 
to have no true will to keep His commands. There is 
more hope of a reckless, prodigal transgressor than of 
him. 

1. Here then is the sign that sin is forgiven and 
cleansed aAvay ; here the manifestation of a changed 
heart dwelling in fellowship with God. The keeping of 
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His commanchnents is the test and pledge of an abiding 
knowledge of the Fathei\ “This is the love of God,’* 
the Apostle virtually writes in verse 5 (as in chap. 5, 
3), “ that we keep His commandments,” and in verse 3, 
“ This is the knowledge of God, that we keep His com- 
mandments ” (comp., for St Paul, 1 Cor. 7. 19 ; Rom. 2. 
13 ; 8. 4). A sentimental love and a theoretic know- 
ledge are equally vain, because they are both without 
obedience, like the “faith without works” which St 
James rejected as “barren” and “dead in itself” 
(2. 14-2G). The equation of knowledge, love, and com- 
mandment-keeping is completed when we add to the 
two propositions just quoted a tliird, which is found 
in chap. 4. 7, “Every one that loveth . . . knowoth 
God.” 

The “ keeping ” that is meant is the habit and rule of 
the man’s life. This is indicated by tlie (continuous) 
2 J resent tense in the forms of rrifjk) that arc used (comp. 
3. 24, 5. 3, 18) in distinction from the Greek aorist (“if 
any one fall into sin”) of verse 1 above, which suggested 
a single and, it might be, incidental wrong-doing. For 
example, confession of Christ was the bent of St Peter’s 
whole life, to which the denial in Caiaphas’ hall was 
the lamentable exception. Moreover, hoping God’s 
commandments” is not simply doing what tliey pre- 
sci’ibe, as men will obey perforce rules with which 
they have no conformity of will; it signifies observant 
care, as of one keeping a safe path or a cherished trust. 
8o Christ “ kept llis Fathei*’s commandments, abiding 
in His love,” and “ kept in the Father’s name llis own 
which were in the world ” (John 15. 10, 17. 12) ; so the 
Apostle Paul would have the Ephesians (4. 3) *'keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” Such 
heedful observance pays honour to the command, 
holding it sacred for its own sake and for the Giver’s, 
and “ esteeming all His precepts concerning all things 
to be right.” A rational fellowship with God includes 
harmony with His law; for this is no string of 
arbitrary enactments, but the expression of God's 
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own nature, as that bears on human conduct and 
looks to see itself imaged in the character of men. 
It is impossible for the man who really knot(\s God — 
His awful holiness, His all-encompassing and all- 
searching presence, His infinite bounty and tender 
fatherliness — to behave as a commandment-breaker. 
“ How can I do this great wickedness, and siri against 
GodP the tempted man exclaims, who has set the Lord 
always before him. Knowing God, men cannot at the 
same time practise sin, any more tlian witli open eyes 
in the daylight a seeing man can stumble as if in 
darkness. 

If it be asked what were the commandments of God 
whose keeping the Apostle expects from his disciples, 
they must be found in the moral law of Iwsrael, as that 
w'as expounded by Jesus Christ and reduced to its 
spiritual principles. The majority of the readers were 
converts from Paganism of the first or second genera- 
tion, who had made acquaintance with Divine law 
through tlio Scriptures of the Old Testament. The 
Apostles used the Ten Commandments as the basis 
of ethi(*al instruction to catechumens and to children 
(see Rom. 13. 9, E])h. 6. 2, &c.). So the Church has 
Avisely done ever sijico. But the Commandments of 
Moses Avere compi’ehended and glorified in the two 
j)recoi)ts of Jesus (comp. Rom. 13. 8-10), on which, as 
He declared, “ hang all the law and the prophets”; for 
in love to God and man they find their centre and 
vital spring. 

Such settled, steadfast obedience to God’s rule in 
Iiuman life is evidence to the obedient man tliat he 
has gained a knoAvledge of God, and has tasted of 
eternal life: “Hereby (to use the language of chap. 3. 
19), wo shall knoAV that we arc of the truth, and shall 
assure our heart before God ” ; and so it stands in this 
passage: “ Hereby know that we knoAV Him.” The 
same OAddence St Paul stated in his own way, when 
he AAU-ote, “If by the Spirit you are mortifying the 
deeds of the body, you shall liA^e ; for as many as are 
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led by the Spirit of God, these are God’s sons ’’ (Rom. 
8. 13, 14). The Christian obedience of love is a token 
to the world — to “ all men ” (John 13. 34, 35) — of a true 
discipleship ; but it is proof to the disciple himself first 
of all, and he has full right to the comfort afforded by 
this witness of the Spirit of IChrist in him. “ Hereby 
we know,” says St John in another place (3. 24), “ that 
He abideth in us, by the Spirit which He gave us.” 
The Lord Jesus alone possessed this assurance without 
defect or interruption ; He could say, “ I have kept my 
Father s commandments, and abide in His love ” ; “I do 
always the things that please Him.” 

The reader of the Greek will note the play upon the 
verb ytvwfTKM in verse 3, which has no exact parallel in 
the New Testament^ : yivwcTKojjtv on tyvwnafiEv avrov. The 
continuous, or inceptive, present in the governing verb 
(recurring in verse 5) is followed in the dependent 
sentence — so again in the fourth vei*se — by the perfect 
tense signifying a knowledge won and abiding {cog- 
novlniJis^ Vulgate) — “a result of the past realized in 
the present” (Westcott: see his note ad loc., and comp, 
vers. 13, 14, 3. G, IG; 2 John 1; John 8. 55, 14. 9, 
17. 7, for this emphatic tense-form). The Authorized 
Version, in rendering the sentence “ We do know that 
we know Him,” almost reverses the relation of the two 
tenses, while the Revised Version leaves the difference 
unmarked and distinguishable only by the stress of the 
voice to be placed upon the second know, St John’s 
meaning is, “ We perceive (we are finding out and 
getting to know) that we have known God, — that we 
exist in God” (ver. 5). There is a growing discern- 
ment by the Christian believer of his own estate and 
of the Divine knowledge imparted to him through 
Christ, a sounding of the depths of God within himself 
and a “ knowing of the things given us by God in His 
grace ” (1 Cor. 2. 12), which brings to him, as his faith 

‘ A doubling of olca occurs in John 16. 30 (“ Now we know that thou 
knowest all things ”) ; but in this sentence there is no variation of tense, 
and the repetition has no special significance. 
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ripens, a profound thankfulness and security. In this 
peace of God, whose tranquillity the Apostle knows, 
he would have his readers at rest and satisfied. 

Doubtless St John, in prescribing the above test for 
professors of the knowledge of God, had in view the 
Gnostics of his day, the men of the “ knowledge falsely- 
named ” (1 Tim. 6. 20), who when he wrote had become 
numerous and formidable (comp. pp. 61-04). These 
teachers resolved the knowledge of God into meta- 
physical ideas ; they made communion with God a 
matter of abstract contemplation and methodized 
symbolic observances, to which moral princii)les and the 
authority of revealed truth were made subordinate in 
their systems. They claimed on the ground of their 
speculative insight, and the ‘‘ mysteries ” reserved for 
their initiates, to be exclusive possessors of “ the truth.” 
They vaunted themselves the enlightened and eman- 
cipated, raised by their superior knowledge above the 
simple Christian who walks by faith and knows not 
“the deeps” (Rev. 2. 24) of Divine wisdom. With such 
I)retender8 confronting him and seducing his flock — th(^ 
“antichrists” and “false prophets” whom he bans in 
verse 18 and cha]\ 4. 1 — the Apostle sets up this nvirk — 
ihe same that his Lord ])rescribed for the detection of 
their like, “ Ry their fruits ye shall know them ” : “ IL; 
that says, I knoAv God, and keeps not 11 is commands, is 
a liar, and the truth is not in him.” A low morale, due 
to the subtlety that confounds moral distinctions or the 
cleverness that trifles with them, is the nemesis of 
intellectual pride. 

him the truth is not” — in the man claiming ac- 
quaintance with God while he lives as a violator of 
Ilis law. “The truth” lies remote from those who 
“profess that they know God, but by their deeds deny 
Him ” (Tit. 1. 16). Truth consorts with men of lowly 
heart, such as make no boast of their knowledge but 
in love to God “keep His word” (vcr. 5). Of two 
sorts of men the Apostle declares that “ the truth (of 
Christ, of the Gospel) is not in ” them— the Pharisaic 
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moralist who declines all confession of sin (1. 8, 9), and 
the immoral religionist who would make communion 
with God compatible with sin. These hypocrites the 
Apostle of love denounces in language recalling that, 
quoted by himself, which our Lord used of “ the devil ” ; 
“In the truth he standeth not, because there is no truth 
in him. When lie speakoth the lie, he speaketh out of 
his own ; for he is a liar, and the father thereof ” (John 
8. 14). So near does this self-conceit lie to the source 
and beginning of all falsehood ; so fatally does a ]*c- 
ligious profession without the ruling sense of right 
and duty undermine the innermost truth of a mans 
being. 

2. Passing from verse 4 to verse 5, we find knowledge 
transformed by a sudden turn into love. Since the 
latter verse is the formal antithesis of its predecessor, 
and the clause “but whoso keepeth His word” takes 
up again the former protasis “he that keepeth His 
cn)mmands," one expects the parallel apodosis to run 
“ in liim is tlie knov'lech/c of God.” But the writer 
is not contont with this logical (continuation of the 
sentence; for “knowledge” ho substitutes “/ore of 
God,” and the bare “is” (t(7rn») ho replaces by the 
I’iclier predicate “ hath been perfected ” ('rEnAe/wrat). 
From this it appeal’s that whiles commandment-keeping 
is the test of a genuine knowledge of God, love is ifs 
characteristic viode. The man who truly knows God, 
docs not make much of his knowledge ; he is not in 
the habit of saying, like the Gnostic, “I have found 
out God,” “ I know all mysteries and all knowledge,” 
“ I have fatliomed the depths of Deity ” ; he shows his 
love to God by steadfast obedience to command, and 
in this obedience love has its full sway and reaches 
its mark. 

In this quiet exchange of ayaw)} for yvUiaig St John 
assumes all that St Paul has so powerfully argued 
in 1 Corinthians 8 and 13, concerning the emptiness 
of a loveless knowledge. Knowledge must be steeped 
in love, the science of Divine things transfused with 
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charity, or it loses its own virtue of truth ; it becomes 
purblind and colour-blind, it stumbles and misguides 
others. While St Paul habitually contrasts the two 
powers, and in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
afTecters of philosophy, appears to belittle knowledge 
in magnifying love, St John rises above this opposition; 
he exalts knowledge by making it one with love, and 
in fac^t uses the rival terms as interchangeable. He can 
conceive no knowledge of God without apprehension 
of Ills love (see J. 1, 4. 7-16), and no love toward God 
to comi)are with that awakened by the knowledge of 
His love revealed in Jesus His Son. To say that one 
Jniotvs God (sucli a God as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ) and that one /oms* God, is in effect one and the 
same thing ; find the man who says the former without 
demons ti’fitiug the hitter by obedience, betrays his own 
falsehood. 

Thfit love to God means keeping His commands, goes 
almost without saying. For, indeed, the first and great 
comrafindment is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” 
All oth(U' comnifiiids depend on this, and presume in 
man this disposition of love to his Maker and Lawgiver. 
Love to God is the sum of religion, as the love of God is 
its source. This alfection can, therefore, admit of no 
divided and pfirtial sway — it deiminds “ all the heart, and 
all the mind, and all the soul, and all the strength ” ; it 
cannot ficquiesce in any arrested development, in any 
crooked or stunted growth of our moral nature. It 
msikes for perfection; and it works to this end along the 
lines of commandment-keeping. “ Whosoever keeps His 
word, in him the love of God has been perfected ; ” it is 
brought to its ripe growth and due accomplishment in 
character and life. “ Truly ” — verily and veritably — this 
is so with him who is faithful to God’s word ; while the 
disloyal man “ is a liar ” when he pretends to seek per- 
fection, or professes communion with the God whom he 
does not serve in love. 

St John’s bold word, “is perfected,” must not be 
evaded nor softened down. Here, and in chap. 4. 12 
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("His love is in us, made perfect”), he enunciates 
a doctrine of “ perfect love,” of full sanctification — a 
devotion to God that is complete as it covers the man’s 
whole nature and brings him to the realization of his 
proper ends as a man, a love that is regnant in the soul 
and suppresses every alien motive and desire. The state- 
ment, it should be observed, is hypothetical ; it is one of 
principle, and stands clear of all defeats of experience 
and defects in the individual. The point of the Apostle’s 
assertion is not that love to God " has been perfected ” 
in this or that Christian saint — though in himself and 
in others like him this condition was, to all intents and 
purposes, attained ; but that wherever “ God's word ” is 
verily " kept ” — is api>rehonded, cherished, and held fast 
in its living import — there, and there only, “ the love of 
God is 'perfected No more jierfect love to God can be 
imagined, none that reaches a higher range and a 
richer development than that which comes of the 
keeping of God’s word, than that which is fed on 
Scrijiture and finds there its root and nourishment.^ 

Obedience is the school of love’s perfecting. For love’s 
sake we obey rule, and by obeying learn to love better. 
Love reaches no height of perfectness in any family 
without commands to keep and tasks to do ; where all 
is ease and indulgence, selfishness grows rank. There 
is a kind of strictness fatal to love ; but there is another 
kind, which is its guardian and nurse. The most 

* St John’s perfecting of love by obedience has an instructive parallel 
in St Janies’ perfecting of faith by works : tK rCnf tpyutv 7 ) irivrig tTtXeuoOij, 
2. 22. The verb reXetow in these instances has much the same force as 
when it is said, t) ypap) iriKEiwOri (John 19. 28; more commonly, 
tTrXijputOrij 7rtTrXfipwTai)y in a Case where some word of Scripture comes to 
its furthest realization and attains the neplus ultra of its significance, 
TtXtioo) has a further connotation, pointed out by Westoott, in this 
passage : “ Both reXeiovv and iirireXtiv are used of Christian action 
(Phil. 8. 12, Gal. 3. 3). But in reXetovv there is the idea of a continuous 
growth, a vital development, an advance to maturity (teXbiotijc, Heb. 5. 
14, 6. 1). In eTTireXtlv the notion is rather that of attaining a definite 
end (nXoe) : contrast James 2. 22 ((reX^uud?;) with 2 Cor. 7. 1, tTriTe.XovvTfg 
aytwffvvriv, and Acts 20. 24 (reXetoMTat rov SpofJtov) with 2 Tim. 4. 7, ruv 
Spofiov TBTtXtKa,"' 
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orderly households are, in general, the most affec- 
tionate, while the ill-governed teem with bickering 
and spite. 

Very significantly, the “keeping of God’s command- 
ments” (of versos 3 and i) has now become the “keeping 
of Ilis u'ord.'" Tiie former are concentred, and yet 
hroadejied out, in the latter. The tvroXai are a part of 
the Divine Xoyoc, of that whole utterance in which God 
lias declared Himself to men. It is because they come 
fis “ (rc^Ffi word,” the expression of Ilis gracious Avill, 
and in tlic sliape of Jlis n'ord articulate through human 
]i]is, that the commandments are efi'ective and execu- 
tive; unden* this foi’m they come to possess the soul, 
tli(‘y s('at themselves by a resident and congenial power 
Avitliin the nature of the child of God. 8ix times in 
tliis Epistle the phrase “keeiiing His commandments” 
is re])(\‘ited; only in this instance do V'o read of 
“keeping His word.” 

In Johns Gospel, and on the lips of Jesus, the latter 
expression jiredominates ; He sjieaks habitually of “ the 
word,” or message, that lie brings from God ; the term 
“comraandmcnl(s)” our Lord uses only in His final 
charge (John IJ. 31; 14. 15, 21; 15. 10), in giving specific, 
new injunctions to His disciples. In the intercessory 
]>rayer of the Saviour (John 17. 0 11'.), commending His 
disciples to the Fathers protection, lie describes them 
as those who “ have kc^jit thy word ” and in consequence 
“have now come to know that all things whatsoever 
thou hast given me are from thee.” For the saving 
knowledge of the things of God conveyed by Christ is 
contingent on, and of a piece with, the cherishing and 
praiitising of God’s word. 

We have assumed that “the love of God ” (»/ ayawr] tov 
(kuv) signifies the love that the keeper of His word has 
for God — not contrariwise, the love which God has for 
him. The drift of the context carries us to this reading 
of the phrase ; the same relationship of the noun to its 
genitive appears in chap. 2. 15, and 5. 3; John 14. 15, 31 
illustrate from the words of Jesus the inevitable 
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.66(}U6iic6 by which the Christian keeping of commands 
follows upon love toward the Commandment-giver. 
In chap. 4. 9 of the Epistle the context points just as 
decisively the other way ; there “ the love of God is 
that which God manifested in the sending of His Son 
to save us ; with St Paul too the adjunct “ of God (or 
“of Christ”) qualifying “love” is always a subjective 
genitive. Nothing is gained by forcing the latter sense 
upon this passage ; nor in 4. 12 (“ His love ”), where the 
same ambiguity arises, and is decided by the same con- 
siderations. The middle course adopted by Haupt and 
Westcott, who try to balance the subjective and objec- 
tive constructions against each other, does not commend 
itself in either text. To paraphrase “ the love of God ” 
as “ Divine love, love such as God feels ” — not distinctly 
either that felt by God or toward God— -is to introduce 
a vague and confused, as well as exceptional rendering 
of a familiar phrase, and to drop the link of transition 
from the knowledge (“ I have known Him,” ver. 4), to 
the love of God (ver. 5), in which the force of the argu- 
ment lies.^ The “perfecting” of our love to God by 
“ love to one another,” described in chap. 4. 11~14, is 
tantamount to its “ perfecting ” by the “ keeping ot* 
God’s word ” ; for the message which St J ohn has 
received and constantly repeats, culminates in this, 
“ Beloved, let us love one another ” (see Chaps. XI and 
XX). 

3. In both the above passages of the Epistle (2. 5, 
6, and 4. 11-14), to the love of God which fulfils itself 
in the keeping of His word, a great and immediate 
reward is assigned : abiding in God is the result of 
the true knowledge of Him^ — of the knowledge, that is, 
which is one with love and approves itself by obedience 
to command. “ In this we know that we are in 
Him'" (ver. 5b) — namely, in the consciousness that 

‘ On this and other points of grammatical interpretation Liicke, whose 
Commentar uber die Briefe dee EvmgeUsten Johwnnes is too little 
known, shows a firmer grasp and a clearer judgement than either of the 
two great exegetes just mentioned. 

Lift Ettrml 11 
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. j. 

we lovingly “keep His word” and “know Him” in 
very deed (vers. 3, 5a) ; by the like token, it is said in 
chap. 4. 13, that “we know that we abide in Him” 
This constitutes the “communion” of man with God 
at which the whole Gospel aims (1. 3, 5). Nay, it 
is more than communion, it is union. This Divine 
Koivu)via is not the intercourse of two separate per- 
sonalities external to each other, but of the finite 
knowledge and love with the infinite, that is at once 
immanent to it and transcendent, the fellowship of 
the seeing eye with the light that fills the universe, 
of the spark of kindled being with the eternal Source, 
of the floating atom with the limitless sea and sum of 
life, which is pervaded and enfolded by the loving 
will of God. The soul finds itself, in the conscious- 
ness of self-surrendering love toward God, occupied, 
encircled, and upheld by Him. 

And in this recognition the human heart for the 
first time enters into and properly feels its own 
existence : “ In this we perceive that in Him we 
exist” ^ (comp. Acts 17. 28). “Existing in Him” (ver. 
5) becomes in verse 6 (comp. 4. 13) “ abiding in Him ” : 

“ abiding in God ” is existence in God perpetuated ; it 
is union made restful and secure. Abiding is one of 
St John’s key- words, learnt in its spiritual use from 
his Master (John 8. 31, 14. 10, 15. 4 ff.); in this idea 
the aged Apostle’s experience and disposition of mind 
show their stamp.^ His life has long been hid with 
Christ ill God. His thoughts never move out of God, 
nor fix on any object in which God is not seen and 
His presence and direction realized. God is at the 
centre of every desire, at the spring of every impulse ; 
God fills the circumference of outlook and of aim. 

* rivwffifOjttEv — “ we perceive^ come to hnow, recognize^ that we are in 
Him.” The inversion, tv avr^ Icfikv, emphasizes the verhvm easentice. 

® The verb /wvw occurs oftener in John’s Gospel and Epistles than in 
all the N.T. besides. The phrase fiivBivLv applied to spiritual objects 
{Chriatf God^ love^ &c.), so conspicuously Johannine, is only found in 
1 Tim. 2. 15 and 2 Tim. 8. 14 elsewhere. 
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God is “all things and in all” to the soul that loves 
TTirvi wholly, that lives in the atmosphere and walks 
by the light of His word. 

As it comes to this conclusion, at the end of 
verse 5 St John’s thought doubles back on itself, to 
repeat, in amended and ampler form, the statement 
of verse 3. “Herein we know”— not simply (ver. 3) 
“ that we hav6 known God ” (as the Gnostic loved to 
say), nor “that we love God” (as the Christian 
prefers to say, and as the former part of verse 5 
leads one to expect the Apostle’s saying) — but “that 
we are in Him'' The writer’s mind moves in ever- 
widening circles, giving to the same substance in- 
cessantly new shapes and colours. Knowledge of 
God (vers. 3, 4) is restated as “love of God” in verse 5a ; 
and where “love of God” might have been repeated, 
this gives place in turn to the idea of “being” and 
“abiding in God,” The “fellowship” of chap. 1. 3 
divided itself into knowledge and love (2. 3, 4), and 
these recombine in the enriched conception of ^ a 
union through which the human spirit finds ^ its 
home, its ground and sphere of being in the Divine. 

The thought of man’s abiding in God is com- 
plemented in the parallel context by that of Gods 
abiding in him (4. 13, 16); for God tenants the 
believing and loving soul, while He enfolds it. The 
bird is in the air; but the air too is in the bird, 
filling breast and wings and lifting it to soar in the 
kindred element. This correlative timth of God’s 
fellowship with men does not here come into view, 
since St John in confuting the false pretenders to 
religious knowledge, is concerned with the marks of 
the Christian state as these appear from the human 
and experimental side. Of this state there are three 
tokens : obedience and love toward God^ resulting in 
a conscious being and dwelling in God; and these 
throe are oiie.^ 

* Bcngcl analyses vers. 3— 6a somewhat differently, finding in them 
three stages of progress : the iyvofKtvai avToVj tfyai iv auT^, pkvEiv iv 
— “ cognitio, communio, constantia.” 
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4. Finally, verse 6 sets up the standard of the life 
of Divine fellowship furnished to jnankind in Jesus 
Christ, That knowledge of God by which the soul 
dwells in Him, belonged to one amongst men in 
perfect measure. In Him, if in no other, “the love 
of God has been perfected” by the constant keeping 
of His word: “I have kept my Fathers command- 
ments,” said Jesus, “and abide in His love (John 
15. 10). Hence Jesus claimed in His debate with “the 
Jews” to possess the knowledge of the Father 
lacking to them, the want of which made all their 
I)rofesBions futile. “It is my Father,” Ho protested, 
“ that glorifieth me, of whom you say that He is 
your God, and you have not known Him” (comp, 
vers. 3, 4 above). “ But I know Him ; and if I should 
say, ‘I know Him not,* I shall be like you, a liar; 
but I do know Him, and I keep Ilis word” (John 
8. 54, 55). The secret of the Lord was with Jesus, 
when the spiritual guides of His people had altogether 
lost it. A gracious, loving temper, lowly purity of 
heart, calm, clear insight into the will of God — 
these were evidence in Him, signally wanting in His 
impugners, of the intimacy with the Father in which 
He lived and wrought. If He was in this respect 
a true witness, the Jewish leaders who challenged 
Him were liars. 

Now St John, in meeting the antinomian sophistry 
of his later days, sees the situation of Jesus and the 
Rabbis of Jerusalem reproduced. These men also 
“ say ” of God, “ I have known Him ” (ver. 4) ; they 
“ say that they abide in Him ” (ver. G) ; theii* aspect 
of wisdom and authority impose on simple minds. 
“ But look at their lives,” the Apostle says : “ do they 
walk as He walked?'' 

It is a formidable criterion that the Gospel supplies 
to prove the title of those who come in Christ’s 
name ; its application they cannot escape. “ I have 
left you an example,” our Master said, “that you 
should do as I have done unto you,” — “by this shall 
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all men know that you are my disciples ” : if this 
example be not followed and the trend of our life 
bears in a direction other than that of His, men are 
justified in drawing the opposite inference. The 
example may be misapplied through narrowness or 
ill-will; a formal and mechanical construction is put 
upon it, when the imitation of Jesus is made to 
consist in the reproduction of circumstantial details 
and traits of the Blessed Life determined by His 
social environment and His personal mission. The 
essential character of the “walk of Jesus” and its 
exemplary power are often missed in the attempt 
to realize its superficial features. But with aU the 
difiiculties and limitations attaching to the use of 
this model, it remains the perfect pattern of a holy 
humanity, the creed rendered into flesh and blood, 
— breathing, walking, living, dying, rising again. In 
this actualized form the true life stamps itself upon 
the disciples of Jesus Christ; they cannot hold His 
faith as notional believers, by way of mere mental 
assent and conventional observance, if indeed they 
believe in the Word made flesh, in the life of God 
lived out through the soul and body of a man ! It is 
impossible for a sane and sincere mind to accept the 
doctrine of Jesus without the responsibility of follow- 
ing the icalk of Jesus. By this touchstone St John 
exposed the grandiose pretensions of contemporary 
Gnosticism; by it the true and the false Gospel are 
normally to be distinguished. That type of faith is 
nearest the faith of Jesus, which produces in the 
greatest number and of the finest quality men who 
“walk even as He walked.” 

The subject of the sentence “J/r? walked” (kai/oc) 
is, in grammatical propriety, another person from 
that just named (tr avTt^y “in Him”). The argument 
is not that if one dwells in Christ one must walk in 
Christ (as, for instance, in Gal. 5. 25), but that if 
one dwells in God, one will walk like Jesus, Jesus 
Christ is the pattern of the true life in God. It is 
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not consistency with ourselves, conformity of practice 
and profession, that the Apostle enjoins, but con- 
formity of both to Jesus Christ. If you abide in 
God, you will love God and keep His word, just as 
the Lord Jesus did; your knowledge will thus prove 
itself to be of the same order and to have the like 
contents with the human knowledge of the Father 
that Jesus possessed, out of which He lived His life 
amongst men. As He held His earthly existence 
consciously in God and for God, so it should bo with 
those who profess His faith, who present to the 
world His Gospel and represent Him on its behalf. 

At later turns in the Epistle the writer commends 
two features of the walk of Jesus in particular to the 
imitation of his readers. In chap. 3. 3 its 'purity — 
the chastity of soul in the Holy One, that shrank from 
contamination with a delicate and instinctive repug- 
nance, This positive purity, which goes beyond the 
more cleansing from sin, this riclier and finer strain 
of goodness, shone throughout the walk of Jesus 
Christ ; and Ho breathes it, with His Spirit, into those 
who walk with Him. 

Again, in chap. 3. 1(> the crowning act of the 
earthly course of Jesus is adduced for imitation: “In 
this we have come to know love, in that He for us laid 
down His life; and we ought for the brethren to lay 
down our lives.” Both hero and there obligation is laid 
upon us (o^fc/'Ao, i)<j>£i\ofi(:v ) ; the duty is something that 
we oive (see Luke 17. 10); it is our personal due to God 
and to our brethren, under the relations in which we 
are placed to both by Jesus Christ. There is more 
incumbent on us in the following of Jesus than the 
copying of an example; it is the discharge of a debt. 
We do not simply see the beauty of Christ’s self- 
devotion, the ideal purity of His spirit and life, and set 
ourselves for our own sake, out of admiration and 
aspiration, to the task of reproducing His lineaments. 
We are no volunteers, or amateurs, in the quest ; neces- 
sity is laid upon us, and we are not free to act otherwise. 
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Every step of that lovely “ walk ” of Jesus was taken 
toward the goal of man’s redemption by His blood; 
those who walk in His way aim at His end and mark. 
By treading this pathway to the end — a continuous 
course of self-sacrifice, self -inanition — Jesus Christ has 
established His claims upon us and become “ our Lord ” ; 
we are not our own any more — we “ were bought with 
a price” (1 Cor. 6. 20). To state the same principle in 
St Paul’s words, “ He died for all, that the living should 
no longer live to themselves, but to Him who for their 
Bakes died and rose again” — to this kind of walk “the 
love of Christ constraineth us” (2 Cor. 5. 14, 15). The 
career of Jesus Christ does not afford His brethren 
merely an exterior copy, but an interior compulsive 
and assimilative force. Christ is to be “ formed in ” us, 
and till this is accomplished the Apostles “travail in 
birth” over their children (Gal. 4. 19). Only through 
experience of the cross are genuine Christians fashioned 
and made ; when we are “ conformed to the imago of 
God’s Son,” we truly “ keep the word of God,” and “ love 
is made perfect with us, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgement, because as He is wo too are in 
this world ” (4. 17), 

The true knowledge of God is seen in the love of 
God ; and the true love of God is seen in the obedient 
walk of His Son Jesus Christ, in His perfect purity and 
self-devotion to God and men. Let those who profess 
Divine knowledge, demonstrate it by such a life. This 
is the sum of the paragraph we have considered. 




THE OLD AND NEW COMMANDMENT 

Teaching of last Paragraph familiar to Readers — “ The Commandment ” 
('hrist’s Law of Rrothcr-love — St John harps on this String — The 
Breaker of the Christian Rule — The Sin of Hatred — Its Course and 
Issue— The Scandal it Creates — Life in the Light— The Commandment 
of Love Old as the Gospel — Old as Revelation— Old as the Being of 
God — New as the Incarnation and the Cross — “ New in Him, and in 
You” — The Novelty of Christian Brotherhood— Dawn of the World’s 
New Day. 



“ Beloved, it is no new commandment that I write to 5^ou, 

But an old commandment which you had from the beginning ; 

The old commandment is the word which you heard. 

Again, it is a new commandment that I write to you : 

Which thing is true in Him, — and in you ; 

Because the darkness is passing, and the true light now shineth. 

He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in the dark- 
ness even till now ; 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, 

And no occasion of stumbling is in him ; 

But he that hateth his brother, is in the darkness, 

And he walkoth in the darkness, and knoweth not where he is going ; 
Because the darkness hath blinded his eyes.” 


1 John 2. 7-11. 



% CHAPTER XI 

THE OLD AND NEW COMMANDMENT 

T he keeping of God’s commands, it was shown in 
the last paragraph, is the test of a real knowledge 
of Him; this criterion distinguishes the true from the 
false “ gnostic,” or man of knowledge. In the word ” 
of God Ilis commandments have their recognized ex- 
pression, and in “the love of God” their sovereign 
principle. The example of Jesus Christ is the pattern 
of obedience to them, which we Christians are bound to 
copy. All this is perfectly familiar ; the Apostle almost 
apologizes for the reiteration of these elementary 
matters, which Gnostic sophistry had rendered necessary. 
“ In this insistence upon practical obedience as the proof 
of your knowledge of God, and on the centring of all 
duty in love, I am setting before you nothing new ; I am 
telling the old story, and repeating the old command- 
ment from the lips of Jesus. You heard it when the 
Gospel first reached you long ago ; it has been sounding 
in your ears ever since.” 

“ The commandment ” here intended can be none 
other than Christ s law of love for His disciples — that 
which our Lord singled out amongst the Divine pre- 
cepts to stamp it for His own by saying, “ This is my 
commandment, that you love one another, as I loved 
you” (John 15. 12); this ordinance is the touchstone 
of all the rest. It is the commandment of our Epistle, 
and recurs six times in its five chapters ; verses 9-11 of 

156 
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this paragraph are occupied with it. To the duty of 
love the writer challenges his “ beloved ” (comp. 4. 7, 11), 
■—so addressing the readers for the first time in his 
letter. Some interpreters find the tvToh'i of verses 7, 8, 
in the command to follow JesuSy gathered from verse 6. 
They argue that the foregoing rather than the following 
context supplies the basis of this sentence; if it were 
merely a question of contextual sequence, their prefer- 
ence would be justified. But the point of St Johns 
appeal lies in the fact that the commandment he means 
is a well-known rule, the ever-sounding order of the 
day for those to whom he writes ; it is a precept which 
will occur of itself to the readers, needing no definition 
or preamble. Tliere was but one law of the Christian 
life of which this could be assumed ; and this was, not 
the general obligation to copy the pattern of Jesus, but 
the express direction coming from His lips, that those 
who believe in Him should love one another. The obli- 
gation “to walk as He walked,” enforced in the last 
verse, suggests and leads up to “the old” and “now 
commandment” of verses 7 and 8, which is argued upon 
in versos 9-11. 

“ Love one another ” was, moreover, the watchword 
of St John himself, the saying characteristic of him 
and which gained him his title of “the Apostle of 
Jjove,” — “no new commandment” certainly to those 
reared upon his teaching. The story goes that in age 
and feebleness, when no longer equal to his public 
ministry, the Apostle John would have himself carried 
in his chair by the young men into the assembly, and 
while all listened reverently, he would look round on 
them and breathe out the words, “ Little children, love 
one another ! ” After this had occurred repeatedly, 
some one asked him, “Why, father, do you always 
say this to us, and nothing more ? ” “ Because,” he 

replied, “ it is the commandment of the Lord ; and 
because when this is done, all is done.” The great 
commandment of the Gospel — old and not new, old 
and yet new — the alpha and omega of the rule of 
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Christ, could be none other than the Christian law 
of brother-love. 

It may be convenient to reverse the order of St John s 
exposition in this passage, and to fix our attention first 
on the contrasted positions of the breaker and the keeper 
of Christ's commandment outlined in verses 9-11, and 
then on the contrasted aspects of the law itself — its 
antiquity and its novelty — signified in verses 7 and 8. 
By this means we may throw into greater relief the 
salient features of the paragraph. 

I. The man that breaks the Christian rule is “ he 
who . . . hates his brother” (vers. 9, 11), as the man 
that keeps the Christian rule is “ ho who loves his 
brother” (ver. 10). Of the former it is declared that 
ho “is in the darkness,” even while he “ says that he 
is in the light,” so that “ he walks in the darkness,” and 
consequently “ knows not where he is going ” (vers. 9, 
11) : the way and the end of life, the path he is taking 
and the goal he is making for, are both hidden from 
him ; and while he misses his own way, he hinders 
otliers by setting offences in the road for them (aicarSaXoc 
. . . tartr er aurfj;, ver. 8). Of the latter — of him who obeys 
and copies Christ in serving God and man by love — the 
counter-assertions are made, explicitly or implicitly, at 
each point : “ he dwells in the light,” and nothing in 
him makes otliers stumble (ver. 10) ; he walks on a 
lighted pathway, to a visible and assured goal (ver. 11). 

8t John deals in iilain and broad antitheses — light 
and darkness, love and hate, righteousness and lawless- 
ness, eternal life and death. He knows nothing of the 
nuances and intermediate shades, in which modern 
thought with its analytical subtlety and critical irreso- 
lution habitually works (comp. p. 52). His ideas are 
severe and massive ; they exhibit in their construction 
the classical purity of line and directness of movement. 
There burns under the calm surface of his speech a 
lambent fire too intense for passion, and a flood swells 
in him too deep for turbulence. His “ lover ” and 
“ hater ” (ayaTruiv, ixktmv) are the child of God and of 
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the Devil respectively (3. 8-11), the embodiments of 
heaven and hell upon this earth ; they represent the 
two fundamental parties of mankind, the -elementary 
factors to which the Apostle would reduce all the 
antagonisms existing in the soul and in society (comp. 
Chap. XVII). 

But the character defined in verse 9 is no abstract 
type, no mere impersonation of the bad element in 
humanity. St John has an actual personality in view 
— the sort of man confronting him in the schismatics 
of the day, whom discerning readers will identify by 
the description: “he that says he is in the light, and 
hates his brother.” This is the boaster of verse 4 over 
again : “ he that says, ‘ I have known God,’ and does 
not keep His commands” (see p. 140). The first part 
of the previous definition is generalized (by way of 
recalling the great axiom of verse 5), while the second 
part of it is specialized : to “ have known God ” is to 
“ be in the light ” ; to “ hate ones brother ” is to break 
all “the commandments of God” in one. The bitter, 
prating religionist, who would serve God with a busy 
intellect and unquiet tongue out of a cold heart, knows 
not his own sin ; in his vaunted knowledge he is the 
most deceived of men (see chap. i. 8, 9). “Vain 
talkers and deceivers ” of this kind, who deemed them- 
selves the “progressives” of the day (2 John 9), 
swarmed about the Churches of Asia, men puffed up 
with the pride of religious culture and full of scorn 
toward those who kept to the ways of a plain, old- 
fashioned faith. Their contempt for fellow-believers 
proved them to be “in the darkness”; though they 
deemed themselves possessors of a higher light. God, 
who “is light,” in being so “is love” (1. 5, 4. 8). To 
8t John’s mind, there is a flat contradiction between 
walking in the light, or knowing God, and hating a 
brother; for hatred is spiritual darkness, and “blinds 
the eyes ” of those walking in it. Not from above but 
from beneath comes the message that the now teachers 
bring, since they set at naught “the old command- 
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ment ” of love ; not out of a clearer light, but out of 
a miserable darkness do the voices speak that are 
charged with so much arrogance and anger. 

The verb is broader than our word **hate,” 

covering, in St John’s vocabulary, the whole range of 
feeling opposed to “ love ” (ayawt}). Neutrality, a poise 
of mere indifference, is impossible, as the Apostle 
conceives things ; one likes or dislikes, one is moved 
to sympathy or antagonism toward every personality 
one meets. And to be in contact with a Christian 
brother, a child of God, and yet to cherish ill-will 
towards him, is to show the lack of a Christian heart : 
not to love “the brother whom one has seen” is to 
fail in love to God the Unseen (f . 20 f.), whose Spirit 
dwells in that rejected child of His. 

The term “ brother ” has a strict significance in 
St Johns vocabulary. Neither here, nor elsewhere 
in the New Testament, does 6 signify “the 

brother-man ” — though the doctrine of human brother- 
hood is rooted in the New Testament ; nor is it synony- 
mous with 6 7rXT|or(ov (the neighbour) of our Lord’s story 
of the Good Samaritan in Luke 10. The affinity of 
character that links the Christian brother to God his 
Father (3. 1, 2, 9, 24 ; 4. 13, 20 ; 5. 2, &c.), is the under- 
lying assumption which justifies this test of a spurious 
Christian knowledge (comp. 5. 4). The phrase twc apn 
{fill this moment: usque adhuc, Vulgate),^ coming at 
the close of the verse, describes, with a touch of 
reproachful surprise, the darkness in which these mis- 
likers of their brethren are, as continuing unbi-okon 
though “ the true light ” is shining around them 
(ver. 8) and while they congratulate themselves on 
being the most enlightened I Throughout they have 
remained in the darkness of sin, and are so at this 
moment, since their heart is untouched by the love of 
God or man. Such were the “ false prophets,” whom St 

^ In 1 Cor. 4. 11-13, tug dpn (until now) at the end of the sentence 
repeats axpi rqg dpn iopag (even until this present hour) at the beginning. 
Comp. John 2. 10, 5. 17, 16. 24; also Matt. 11. 12, 1 Cor. 15. 6. 
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John will shortly denounce (in vers. 18 jff., and 4. 1-6), 
who “went out from us because they were not of 
us”; the root of the matter was never in them. 

The three clauses of verse 11 indicate, beside the state 
of the cold-hearted professor of Christianity, the course 
and the issue of his life : he “ is in darkness, and ho 
walks in the darkness, and he knows not whither he 
goes.” ^ If he “ walks in the darkness,” it is because 
he “is in the darkness”: his conduct matches his 
character ; he cannot act otherwise than he is, or walk 
in any region other than that where his habitation 
lies. His acts of hostility and expressions of repug- 
nance toward Christian brethren reveal the gloom of 
his spirit, the alienation from God and goodness in 
which he dwells. And with all his knowledge, he sees 
nothing of the doom coming upon him ; he has no idea 
whither his self-conceit, and the animosity that he 
indulges toward men better than himself, are leading 
him. Such lack of foresight comes of living “ in the 
darkness” of sin against God. He thinks himself on 
the higliway to perfection. He affects to rise by 
ambitious speculations and communion with exalted 
minds above the common herd of men to the infinite 
source of light and being. But while he seems to 
mount, ho is morally sinking. His sails are filled with 
the breeze of heaven, but the malignant hand upon 
the rudder steers him to the shores of perdition. Amid 
Christian enlightenment and rich in privilege and talent, 
one thing he lacks — a loving Christian heart ; for want 
of the one thing needful, the best that he possesses is 
turned to its meanest and worst. 

The Apostle writes in chap. 3. 15, “Every one 
who hates his brother is a murderer”; and Jesus had 
declared, “ He who says to his brother, ‘ Thou fool ! ’ 
is liable up to the measure of hell-fire ! ” (Matt. 5. 22). 

* The verb uTrayw, “ to go away,” implies desUnaHon^ future destiny^ 
since it denotes leaving the present scene. It occurs frequently in the 
Fourth Gospel as applied to the departure of Jesus ; see John 8. 14, 
21 f. ; 13. 3, 33 ; 14. 28, &c. 
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The man supposed by 8t John forgets these warnings, 
or misses their bearing on himself ; he does not in the 
least perceive whither his evil heart tends, with what, 
ruin for himself and mischief for others, the seeds of 
malice in his soul are charged. No man is in greater 
spiritual peril than the self-complacent intellectualist, 
the Pharisee of culture; and no man, commonly, is 
less open to reproof. 

“ Because the darkness has blinded his eyes ” : * the 
fumes of pride, the dust of conflict, the mists of specu- 
lation and opiiiionativeness obfuscate the c.oiiscdence ; 
tliey will shut out from minds otherwise strong and 
(ilear the elementaiy truths of religion, and the plain 
distinctions of right and wrong. St John ominously 
recalls the words spoken by Jesus in His last appe.al to 
the Jews (John 12. 35); “Walk as you have the light, 
lest the darkness overtake you ; and he that walks in 
the darkness, I'liows not whither he goes.'' Little did th(^ 
Jewish people dream of the sequel to their rejection 
of Jesus Christ, of the downfall to which their selT- 
righteousness and “odium humani generis” were hurry- 
ing them. St John’s contemporaries had been wit- 
nesses to the result, which stands as history’s sevei“(‘-st; 
rebuke to religious pride and inhumanity. Let th(‘m 
read the lesson of the ruins of J(»rusalem. 

There lies in verse 10 another accusation against tla^ 
unloving Christian professor. While ho hastens to his 
own fall, he strews hindrances in the path of otheis ; 
it is by way of contrast that St John writes of the lover 
of his brethren, (TKavSaXov ovk ttrriv Iv aimf , — “Not in 
him,” but in the other, “ there is otfence.” Every schism 
is a scandal. Every ill-tempered or cynical professoi* of 
religion, every irritable, churlish man who b(‘ars thi? 

' 2 Cor. 4. 4 affords a striking parallel to the thought of St John here : 
“ The God of this world {auoy) hath blinded the thoughts of the 
unbelievers,” &c. (comp, also John 12. 40 f.). There the blinding is that 
of an unbeliefs which forbids from the outset the reception of the 
Christian light; here of a misbelief, which perverts the light when it 
has been intellectually received and makes a darkness of it. 

Life Etsrnal 12 
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name of Christ, blocks the path of life for those who 
would enter. The spiteful story or base insinuation, 
the hasty and unjust reproach, the look of aversion or 
cold indifiPerence, the explosion of anger, the act of 
retaliation, the mean advantage taken of a neighbour, 
is another stone of stumbling thrown into the much- 
hindered way of God’s salvation. The unbeliever finds 
excuse to say, “ If this is your Christian, I prefer men 
of the world. If conversion produces characters like 
that — better remain unconverted ! ” “ Offences,” J csus 
once said, “ must needs come ; but woe to him through 
whom they come ! ” To remove them, and to combat 
their pernicious effect, is amongst the Church’s con- 
stant, and her hardest tasks. 

All that has been said of the “hater” holds in the 
inverse sense of “ the lover of his brother.” Not only 
“ is he in the light,” ho “ abides in ” it (ver. 10), making 
his domicile there and growing into familiar and con- 
genial relations with it. The light that “ now shines ” 
(ver. 8) about him, pervades his soul and conforms him 
to its nature ; it illuminates for him life and death, 
things present and to come, with the meaning and the 
glory which the manifestation of God incarnate has 
given to man’s finite existence. Safe himself, by the 
daily services of love the Christian makes th(^ way of life 
saftir and easier foi* his fellow-travellers, not treading 
it alone but drawing others after him. He keeps step 
in his march with the great brotherhood of th(^sc who 
in the love of Christ and the Father have evermore 
“one heart and one way.” 

II. Now we return to verses 7 and 8, to the double 
aspect of the law itself, whose operation we have 
viewed in the contrasted tyj)es of character that are 
produced under it. The commandment of love is not 
new, but old; again, it is neio xchile it is old. 

1. “ Beloved, I am writing to you an old commandment” 
(ver. 7 ) — how old '^ The rule of Christian love is at 
least as old to the readers as their first hearing of the 
Gospel : “ the old commandment is the w’^ord which you 
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heard.” It is part of “the message which we [Apostles] 
heard from Him and report unto you” (1. 5). The 
essence of the Gospel was breathed into the law of 
brotherly love; this constitutes, in substance, “the word” 
which the first heralds of Christ proclaimed. St John 
is an aged man, and has been at Ephesus for well-nigh 
a generation ; the Church in his province had a history 
before his coming. Many of the readers of his letter 
had been brought up within the Christian fold, and 
under the Apostle s pastorate ; the image of Christ and 
the thought of “ the brotherhood ” blended with their 
earliest memories. Christianity and its law of love 
were no untried novelty, no fresh invention, like the 
Gnostic rules and speculp^tions that were coming into 
vogue ; they were of long standing in this region by 
the end of the first century, and in the circle where 
tliis late-surviving Apostle of Jesus Christ presides, 
lie Inas nothing to impart to his readers, or to impose 
upon them, other than that they have known and held 
from the beginning. Naturally, as it is with old men, 
8t John’s thoughts turn to the i)ast ; standing upon the 
gi’ound of the Church’s settled faith and practice, he 
<ihallenges innovators, and lays a stern arrest on men 
who, as he puts it in his short letter to the Lady Elect, 
“go forward and abide not in the teaching of Christ” 
(2 John 9). 

To ourselves also his precei)t sounds as “ the old 
commandment” which we “had from the beginning,” 
“ the word ” which wo “ heard ” at a mother’s knee or 
from a father’s reverend lips. With the command, 
“ Little children, love one another,” the grace and truth 
that came by Jesus Christ visited our childish hearts at 
life’s morning hour. But to us the old command comes 
wdth an antiquity vastly extended and enhanced. For 
the older of the Apostle’s readers, the commencement 
of the Gospel and the commencement of their own 
Christian experience were conterminous ; they “ had it 
from the beginning,” and “ heard it ” so soon as it was 
spoken. In our case a wide interval exists between the 
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two. Christianity has behind it now the tradition, not 
of two, but of sixty generations; its origin carries us 
back to a remote beginning. “ The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus” is the chain which runs through 
twenty centuries and binds the modern to the ancient 
world ; it has knit the peoples and the ages into brother- 
hood. The corporate life of Christendom — flawed and 
imperfect, yet real and deeply working — supplies the 
surest bond of humanity; this commandment is its 
central cord. The love of Christ is the focus of history. 

The train of blessing that has constantly followed on 
obedience to this rule, the peace and progress and moral 
order it secures, the spiritual treasures of a Christianly 
governed homo and commonwealth, accumulating as 
they descend, are witness that the law of Christ is the 
guarantee of human happiness ; it has laid d(jwn the 
ultimate, and only possible, basis for the federation and 
socialization of mankind. “ Other foundation can no 
man lay than that which is laid.” Christ's principle of 
brotherly love may be traced working age after age in 
the ascent of man, through the growth of knowledge 
and the spread of freedom and the widening of human 
intercourse. It has provoked to war against it, for 
rebuke and overthrow, the powers of darkness— pridts 
sensuality, greed, the treachery and cruelty and im- 
measurable selfishness of the carnal mind that is enmity 
against God. In the diffusion of Christ s Spirit, in the 
proclamation and practice of Ilis simple law illustrated 
by His divine example, the light “ shines ” moi-e and 
more widely “in the darkness,” and the darkness 
resents and repels it in vain (John 1. 5). 

But if the commandment is so old as this, if it comes 
from the fountain-head of the Gospel and is o])erativ(^ 
wherever the life of Christ is known among men, it must 
bo older still. Christianity was a revelation, not an in- 
vention. Nothing that is of its essence was really new 
and unprepared. Its roots are in the Old Testament ; its 
principles were “ hidden in God who created all things ” 
(Eph. 3. 9). The Only-begotten issued “from the bosom 
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of the Father ” (John 1. 18), bringing this law for God’s 
children. lie came to shoAV what God eternally is, and 
what in Ilis eternal purpose men are bound to be. 
“ Before tlie mountains were brought forth or ever the 
earth and the world were framed,” God was wisdom, 
and God was love. The coininandment is grounded in 
Ilis cliangeless being. God could not create, could not 
conceive, such creatures as ourselves otherwise than as 
designed to Jove Him and each other. Creation and 
redemption are parts of one order, and animated by 
one soul. The commandment, in its absolute basis and 
beginning, is old as the creation of the race, old as the 
love and fatliei-liood of God. Jesus rested it upon this 
foundation, w]j(in in bidding Ilis disciples be “ kind to 
the evil and untliankful ” He said, “ Ye shall be ])erfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5. 48, Luke 
(). Jf)). The relation of the child of God to its eternal 
Fa tiler imposes on it this consummate* ideal. 

When the Apostle reminds his children that they 
“had” this commandment “from the beginning,” his 
bac'kward gaze x)onetrates to the absolute starting- 
point. St John sees everything snb specie (vtcrnitatis. 
“That which was from the beginning” is the title of 
his Epistle ; it is the ""eternal life” manifested in Jesus 
Christ and communicated through Him to men, of 
which h(* thinks and writes throughout (comp. 1. 2 and 
f). 20). “From the beginning” (htt' »"/(,•) might, to bo 
sure, have a limited reference given by the context, 
as, c.g., in verse 24 below and in J. 11 and 2 John 6, 
where it qualifies “you heard.” ^ But with no such 
limitation in the sentence, one presumes that St John 
is reaching back to the unconditioned “ beginning ” ; 
this presumption is strengthened by the recurrence of 
« 7 r’ in the absolute sense in verses 13, 14 below, 

* The erroneous reading of the T.R. “ you heard (from the beginning) ’’ 
— instead of “ had ” (//Koveare for €ix€re) — is doubtless due to these 
pajallcls, and is an example of the copyists’ errors due to conscious 
or unconscious “ harmonistic correction.” Its effect has been to identify 
the clauses “ you had from the beginning ” and “ you heard,” which are 
‘n point of fact antithetical. 
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It is with a meaning therefore, and by way of 
distinction, that the Apostle attaches to “ the com- 
mandment which you had from the beginning” a 
parallel definition, the word which you heard.” The 
second statement brings the readers down to the 
historical and subjective origin of the commandment 
which, in respect of its objective and absolute point 
of departure, they “had^ from the beginvincf'* (comp. 
2 John 5). Kotho’s comment on the sentemeo goes 
more deeply into St John’s thought than Westcott’s : 
“‘From the beginning’ back to the first 

clause of the Exnstlo — ‘ you had from the beginning * 
that ‘which icas from the beginning.'” Wlien the 
Apostle says later, in exidaining the newness of the 
command, that “ the darkness is passing by and 
the true light now shines,” manif(‘stly its oldness is 
the antiquity of that which existed long ago : the light 
was there, the command existed in ])rincix)le ; only the 
darkness eclipsed it and made it to be as though it 
were not. Of Christ's great h»roA»'/, as of Himself 
(John 1. 10, 11), it maybe said: “It was in the world, 
and the world knew it not ; it came unto its own, and 
its own received it not.” 

2. Verse 8 turns the other side of the shield : “Again, 
it is a new commandment that I write to you.” 

The old Apostle has still the eyes of youth. New 
buddings and unfoldings, the fresh asi)ects of ])rimitive 
and well-worn truth, he is quick to rccogTiize. The 
teaching of his Gospel, so marvellous in its x>hilosophic 
scope and adaptation to the Hellenic mind when con- 
sidered as the work of a Galilean Jewish author, is 
evidence of this. Ho knows how not merely to vindicate 
the old against the now, when the now shows itself 
impatient and irreverent, but how to translate the old 

* If tixET'c ijiad) shared in the historical sense of t)Kovaart^ we should 
have expected to find it in the historical tense, viz. the aorist terx^rt^ instead 
of the imperfect ; or the present, txcre, might have been used of a con- 
tinuous possession, “from the first day until now.” The imperfect 
expresses a tentative, growing realization of that which is eternal 
its source. 
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into the new, and to discern the old in the new under 
its altered face. This is, after all, the proper way to 
guard the old ; it is the genuine conservatism. If St 
John lives out of the past, ho lives in the present, and 
for the future. 

To say ‘‘I write no new hut an old commandment,” 
could not he the Apostle's last word about Christ’s law 
of love, lie had seen so many new creations born of 
th(? word which “ was from the beginning ” ; a world 
of young and eager life was in the Churches that 
strcdched east and west before his eyes, and were filling 
the face of the world with new fruit of the Kingdom. 
To him change WLia even more in evidence than identity ; 
the progress was as manifest as tln^ j^ersistonce of the 
truth. 8t John had watched the proPoundest sph’itual 
revolution which the world has ex])erienced. A new 
heaven and earth wore in the making for mankind ; 
and the law ihat governed this creation, though old in 
its origin as tlu^ being of Cod, was now in its o]>eration 
as the (‘Jiarader of flesus Christ — old as the thought of 
the Eternal. n(‘W as th<i cross of Jesus, or as the latest 
saci-ifici^ of a lif(3 laid down for His love’s sake. That 
which is old as one looks up the stream of time and 
tj’avels backward to the springs, is new at each point 
as one goes down the current. The commandment is 
old as that out of which the present has grown, now 
as that by which the past is done away and in which 
the future is germinally hidden ; (dd to the eyi»s of 
memory and faith, new to the eyes of prophecy and 
hope ; old as a potential, new as a dynami(j energy ; old 
in its intrinsic nature, new in its gradual and incom- 
plete developments; old as the ever-shining sun, new 
as the daybreak ; old as creation, new as individual 
birth. 

The antiquity of the law of love St John loft to s]>eak 
for itself ; its novelty he explains in the second clause of 
verse 8 : “ Which thing is true (o tfrnv aXi}0lc) in Him 
and in you ” — where the neuter relative pronoun refers 
not to the tvToXr) (which would have required in Greek 
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a feminine, as in verse 7), but to the principal sentence 
as a whole, to the fact that the old commandment is, 
notwithstanding, 7ien\ And its newness is twofold; 
in the Head and in the members of the Body of Christ, 
in the A^ine-stock and in the branches. 

(1) “New 'in Jlini*': for the coming of God’s Son in 
our flesh gave to love a scope and (iompelling force 
unknown before. The personality of Jesus Christ, His 
character, doctrine, works, above all His sacrificial death, 
revealed the love of God to man, and revealed at the same 
time a (iapacity of love and obligation to love in man, of 
which the world had no previous conception, and that 
were beyond measure astonishing in the given moral 
conditions and under the circumstances of Christ’s 
advent. Herein is love,” writes St John, pointing to 
1 h(' Incarnation and the Cross, “ herein have we known 
Jove” (3. 16, 4. ]()} — as though one had never known or 
heard of love before ! so completely did this demonstra- 
tion surpass antecedent notions on the subject and 
antiquate earlier examples. The commandment was 
j)ut upon another footing, and was clothed with a fresh 
and irresistible power. 

In His teaching Jesus had recast, the ancient law of 
Israel, lie drew out of the mass of inferior and 
external j)recopts the golden I’ule and the two-fold duty 
of love to God and man; lie appealed by all He said 
upon men's obligations to each other, to the primeval 
law of humanity “ written in the heart,” retracing its 
efi’aced characters and re-awakening the alfectioiis 
native to man as the offspring of the Father in heaven. 
His life and Avalk restored to the race its lost ideal, and 
presented to all eyes “ the new man ” reconstituted 
after the image of God, His death crowned His life's 
work, and perfected His own filial character. But the 
death of the cross accomplished more than this ; it gave 
to the law of love an authority new in its kind, a 
vicarious and redeeming efficacy. “Born under” this 
“ law ” and yielding it a perfect obedience, Jesus Christ 
reconciled the world to God ; in so doing He generated 
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a force which enables and constrains sinful men, now 
released from condemnation, to “keep the command- 
ments ” of God and to “ fulfil the just demand of the 
law ” (Horn. 8. 4). Christ s disciples follow their Lord’s 
example by the virtue of His atonement ; they “ walk 
in love as Christ also loved them, and gave Himself up 
for them, an offering and sacrifice to God for an odour 
of fragrance.” It was the (*ross that sent them forth to 
breathe Christ’s love into the world, and “ to lay down 
their lives for the brethren.” “He died for all,” writes 
the other theological Apostle, “ in order that the living 
no longer to themselves should live, but to Him who 
for them died and was raised ” (2 Cor. 5. 15) ; and living 
to Christ means living for the brethren on whose behalf 
He died, for the body of which Christ is Head (see, e.g., 
1 Cor. 8. 9-13, 12. 12 ff.). The cross of Christ reconciles 
Gentile and Jew “ in one body ” to God ; the fire of His 
passion fuses together natures the most hostile and 
remote (sec Eph. 2. 11-22, Col. 3. 9-14). “The new 
covenant in His blood” is a covenant of amity and 
alliance for all who enter its bonds and share the peace 
with God which it secures. 

This was “ true in Christ,” in point of fact as well as 
principle. The peace on earth heralded by the angels’ 
sojig at the Nativity was realized in a multitude of 
Christian societies now planted through the Homan 
Em])irc and spreading from the Mediterranean sliores — 
eacli of them the centre of forces of goodwill and 
charity, new-leavening a world wdiere men had been 
“ slaves to manifold lusts and pleasures, living in malice 
ajid envy, hating one another” (Tit. 3. 3). The 
dclphia of the followers of the Criicilied was the most 
noticeable thing about the new movement; this was 
the outstanding characteristic dwelt upon both by its 
apologists and critics, “ See,’’ they said, “ how these 
Christians love one another ! ” It was the peculiar 
mark fixed by the Master for His society : “ In this shall 
all men know that you are my disciples” (John 13. 35). 
In the oldest Christian document, the letter of St Paul 
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to the infant Church of Thessalonica, this feature of 
the young community is noted with the liveliest satis- 
faction : “ Concerning brotherly love you have no need 
that one write unto you ; for indeed you do it toward 
all the brethren which are in all Macedonia” (1 Thess. 
4. 9 f.) ; in the second Epistle he thanks God, in the first 
place, “for that your faith groweth exceedingly, and 
tlie love of each one of you all toward one another 
abonndeth” (2 Thess. 1. 3). It behoves all Christian 
teachers to put this foremost among the “ notes ” of 
the Church and the tokens of apostolical descent. 

(2) “ Which is true,” the Apostle testifies to his dis- 
ciples, “ in Him, and in you ''' ! The fact that God s law 
of love is kept, that a new bond of affection is formed 
amongst men and a new gravitation draws the scattered 
ehmuuits of life together, is evident in the (‘ase of these 
Chi’istian men as it liad been in (fiirist Himself. It 
means niucli that St John should couple “ Him ” and 
“you” ill this sentence and i)ut the pronouns into the 
same construction. How many amongst ourselves, 
Christ's ])resent servants, could bear to be put in this 
juxta])osition ? of what Church could it be afliianed with- 
out qualifit*ation, conc*erning the law of love to the 
brethren, “Which is true in Him, and in you”? 

In this double truth there is a deep distinction — as 
between the root and the branches, the full fountain 
and the broken streams, wdiicli need constant replenish- 
ment. But in principle the identity holds good for all 
who are in Christ. The law that ruled His being rules 
theirs. The fires of His passion have thrown a spark 
into each of their souls, kindling them to something of 
the same glow. The prayer of Jesus Christ for His 
discipleship, as it should endure and witness unto the 
world s end, is fulfilled by such participation : “ that they 
may all be one, even as thou. Father, art in me and I 
in thee,” and “that the love wherewith thou lovedst 
me may be in them, and I in them” (John 17. 23, 26). 
Just so far as this affirmation respecting St Johns 
little children “ is true ” in Christians, the true Chris- 
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tianity propagates itself and bears its healing fruit 
throughout the world. 

The coming of this new love, that had given bright 
evidence of its efficacy in the Cliristian society, St 
John explains in verse 8b ; he refers it to “ the message ” 
which Christ brought from God, and which His Apostles 
are announcing everywhere (1. 5). The true life springs 
from “ the true light ” (to (jtMc to aXifOivuv ^ i'icrj (j)alvei). In 
tlio light of the Gospel the new way of love is revealed 
and made practicable. St Paul in using this figure 
gave another turn to the same thought ; he ahirmed the 
social results of the Gospel to be the outgrowth of its 
religious conceptions, when he wrote, “ The fruit of the 
light is in all goodness and righteousness and truth ” 
(Eph. 5. 9). The ethical and theological are insepar- 
able as life and light, as fruit and root (comp. i)p. Oil, (il). 
The morals of Paganism were the j)roduct of its 
idolatry (see Rom. 1. 18-il2) — of “the darkness which 
St John sees “passing off’’^; Christian inoivils, the 
purity and (*harity of the Apostolic Church, sprang 
from the ideas of God and of Ilis relations to men 
derived from Jesus Christ. 

Alreadij shiiieth” (i/Sr/ is a questionable 

' The double “true ”of the E.V. in verse 8 rcjjrcscnts two distinctGicok 
adjectives, aXridirC and aXriOivov, The former sig^iiifica truth oinlntemrnt^ 
viz., of the statement made by the writer in vor. 8a, which is verified by 
fact ; the latter signifies tnith of cowcc/»a‘on, the correspondence of the 
reality to the idea that is expressed. A “ true light ” as u\7}9ir6v, is that 
which is light indeed and worthy of the name ; a “true light “ as 
would be light that does not deceive or mislead. Comp, tlie use of 
dXtjOivtw (a favourite epithet with St John) in 5. 20, John 4. 23, 6. 32, 
15, 1 ; also in 1 Thess. 1. 9. 

^ llapdytTai^ passive voice, again in verse 17 ; more literally, “passes 
by." Elsewhere the active voice bears this (neuter) sense : so in the 
Pauline parallel of 1 Cor. 7. 31, irapdyti rov Koapov rowrow (comp, 

Ps. 143. 4, in LXX), and (in the literal sense) John 9. 1, Matt. 9. 9. The 
verb conveys the idea not of a mere vanishing or cessation, but of a 
visible movement from the scene, as when clouds are sailing off and the 
sky clears. Possibly, there is a touch of distinction in the use of the 
passive, which does not occur in the same sense outside of these tw'o 
verses. Not of its own motion is “ the darkness ” passing ; it is “ borne 
away ” by the flood of incoming light. 
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emendation by the Revisers of the older rendering 
“now.” “Already” marks, in English usage, a present 
antithetical to some future — so soon as ihis ; as though 
the Apostle meant ; “ The true light shines even now, 
while the darkness still strives against it ; a brighter 
day is coming, when its light will flood the world and 
the whole sky will be aflame with the glory of God. 
‘ It is beginning to have its course (Westcott). This 
thou gilt, however true, and the predictive connotation 
this rendering reads into are out of place in the 
given connexion. looks back as readily as for- 

ward ; it denotes a iiresent contrasted either with future 
or past 2 ; in the latter reference it signifies hy ihis tlmc^ 
now at length. This may be the rarer sense of the 
adverb, but it is a perfectly legitimate sense, and is 
imported here by the contrast of “ old and new” domi- 
nating the paragraph. A new day is dawning for the 
world, jit last the darkness lifts, the clouds break and 
scatter ; “ the true light shines ” out in the sky ; the 
sons of light can now walk with clear vision, toward a 
sure end. 

Once besides the Apostle John has employed this 
])hrase; where he writes in the prologue to his Gospel, 
“There was the true light (to to uXriOivov) . . . com- 
ing into the world.” There, as here, his gaze is retro- 
spective ; and he desci’ibes the advent of the Word as 
that of a light long veiled (existing ages before the 
Baptist’s day) but now piercing through all obstruction. 
Now at last ! “ The mystery hidden from the ages and 
generations — hidden away from the ages in God, who 
created all things” (Col. 1. 26, Eph, o. 9) — comes to 
birth. The hour of the new creation has struck ; the 
Voice has sounded, “Behold, I make all things new !” 

To what splendour the great day may grow, St John 
does not suggest, or speculate. “ The Son of God is 
come ; we have eternal life in Him ” (5. 11-13, 20) : this 
conviction fills his mind and brings him perfect satis- 

‘ Ab, e.g., in 4. 3, John 4. 35, 2 Thess. 2. 7, 2 Tim. 2. 18, &c. 

= For the latter, comp. John 7. 14, 11. 17, 19. 28, Eom. 1. 10, 2 Tim. 4. 6. 
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faction. He has lived through a day of new creation ; 
he has "seen the kingdom of God come in power'* 
(Mark 9. 1 ). The religious world of his childhood and 
that of his age — what a gulf lies between them, a 
contrast between the old and the new within his life- 
time tlie more marvellous the more he reflects upon it. 
Enough for him that the darkness passes and the true 
light mounts the sky. He is as one who descries the 
morn in the east, after a long tempestuous night ; he 
has seen the sun climb the horizon, and is sure of day. 
The old Apostle is ready to say with Simeon, " Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according 
to thy word ; for mine eyes liave seen thy salvation." 




RELIGION IN AGE AND YOUTH 

Pause in the Letter — “I write,*’ “I have written” — Little children, 
Fathers, Young Mon — All knowing the Father through Forgiveness — 
The “Fathers” deep in knowledge of Christ—Christology the Crown 
of Christian Thinking— “ Young Men ” and their Strength — Violence of 
Passion — Allurements of Novelty — Beacon Light of Scripture — The 
Militant Strength of Young Men. 



“ I write to yon, little children, because your sins have been forgiven 
you, for His name’s sake : 

I write to you, fathers, because you have known Him that is from 
the beginning ; 

1 write to you, young men, because you have overcome the Evil 
One. 

I have written to you, little ones, because you have known the Father : 

1 have written to you, fathers, because you have known Him that is 
from the beginning ; 

I have written to you, young men, because you are strong and tlic 
word of God abideth in you, and you have overcome the Evil 
One.”-~l John 2. 12-14. 



CHAPTER XII 

RELIGION IN AGE AND YOUTH 

H ere we come to a pause, and almost a new 
beginning, in St John’s letter. He told us at 
the outset that he was writing for the purpose of 
declaring anew the message he had received from 
Christ and testifying to the facts about Christ of 
which he and others liad been witnesses. On the 
basis of tliis testimony, he reminded the readers, there 
is sot uj) a holy fellowship of men with God, in which 
they too are partakers. To give this witness and to 
prt)mote this fellowship is for St John and his com- 
])anions in the testimony a perfect joy (1. 3, 4). Thus 
the ground of the Epistle was stated on its subjective 
side and as regards tlie intent of the author. But the 
letter assumes a corresponding disposition and attituele 
on the part of its receivers ; it is grounded, objectively, 
u])on ilivir consciousness of the new life in Christ and 
the salvation fr(jni sin which it effects. To this side 
of the case the Apostle turns in verse 12, and appeals 
to the experience of Divine grace in those addressed 
by the Epistle : “ I write to you, little children, because 
your sins are forgiven . . . because you have known 
the Father” (ver. 14). In the preface St John spoke of 
what moved him to write on his own account ; here he 
tells what led him to write on the readers’ account, — to 
write iiarticularly to them, and in this particular strain. 
This letter is meant for Christian people, for men de- 
livered from sin and acquainted with God (see p. 59) ; 
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for old men advanced in Christian knowledge, for young 
men who have used their strength to conquer evil. 

In making the pause and change of attitude we 
observe, St John does not change his theme, lie 
still pursues the thread that has been followed from 
chap. 1. 3 onwards ; the thought of fellowship with 
God is dominant in this and the two succeeding j)fira- 
graphs, as much as in those preceding thcnn. “Forgive- 
ness ” is admission to such fellowship ; “ knowledge of 
the Father” is its continuance; “ victory over the Evil 
One ” is its counterpart and the condition of its main- 
tenance; “love of the world” w^ould be its negation 
(vers. 15-17); the “antichrists” are those who have 
dcj>arted from the Church's fellowship with God in 
Clirist, whose teaching meaiis its dissolution (vers. 18-27). 

The emendation of the received text, and the right 
arrangement of the clauses, go far to expound the 
meaning of the section of the Epistle before us. We 
must certainly read, with the Revisers, “I have written” 
(lypaipa), not “ 1 write ” (ypa^o)), in the last sentence of 
verse 13. The six statements of verses 12-14 are then 
seen to fall into two balanced sections of three clauses 
each — not into unequal parts of four and two clauses 
respectively — which are i)rofaced in the first half by the 
present tcmse, “ I write,” and in the second by the past, 
“I have written.'’ In both sections “little children” 
(“ or little ones ”) arc first addressed, then “ fathers ” 
and “ young men ” in turn. By the former naTiie St 
John habitually accosts his readers— as ThKv'ia in verses 
1 , 28, 3. 7, 5. 21, and irafSia in verso 18 below; they 
were all of them the old Apostle’s “little ones” (see 
p. 103). Accordingly, the content of the first and fourth 
clauses is of a comprehensive nature and applies to 
Christian believers generally. It is therefore a mistake, 
though a natural one, to discriminate the children of 
this passage from the faihers and young men, and to 
suppose that “ little children,” or “ little ones,” ^ is 

* There is a shade of difference between TfKvia (ver. 12) and iraidia 
(ver. 13) which is not indicated in the E.V., for it renders both by 
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employed by the Apostle, like these other terms, as a 
definition of age. The order of the three classes — 
children, fathers, young men — speaks against this dis- 
tinction. The Apostle, who was now ninety years old, 
out of his patriarchal dignity and affection thinks of all 
his flock as “little children,’* while he distinguishes the 
elder and younger amongst them, to whom he writes 
as “fathers” and “young men” in terms appropriate to 
their several conditions. The duplication of the three- 
fold statement, under the verbs “ I write ” and “ I have 
written,” is curious. It is St John’s manner to repeat 
himself ; his mind hovers upon and play^s round its 
cherished thoughts, bringing out at each turn fi*esli 
as])ects of the same truth. Nowhere else in the Epistle 
is the repetition so formal and (as one may say) so 
barefaced as in this instance. The fourth clause is 
parallel to the first, but quite different ; the sixth (the 
young ?/7ca.s* clause) enlarges upon the third; the fifth 
clause r(q)eats the second unchanged. 

15ut what does the device of repetition mean? It 
is to be noted that the present tense, “I write,” 
which heads each statement in the first half of the 
l)assage, was used in chap. 1. 4 and 2. 1, preceding this 
paragraph, while the past tense, “I wrote” or “have 
written,” disjdaces this in the later ])assages — viz. 
verses 21, 2() below and chap. 5. l.‘l. This change of 
tense in the verb as between earlier and laku' parts of 
the Epistle goes to account for the variation made ijj 
this place. There is no need to snpimse that some 
previous writing is meant, wdien St John says “I have 
written"; such reference is out of the question in 
verses 21, 2{», and is very improbable here. The Ai)ostle 

“little children.” The former is a word of endearment and tenderness, 
connoting attachment in the persons concerned. The latter is a word 
of encouragement and appeal, implying dependence on the part of those 
addressed and help or direction to be given them. Jlairct, iraiha was in 
everyday use in (Jreek (like “lads” in Northern English) by way of 
familiar address to servants or work-people of all ages; comp. John 
21. 5, Luke 12. 45 ; the Servant of Jehovah in the Doutero- Isaiah is 
6 Traig (comp. Acts 3. 13, &c.). 
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has reached an advanced point in his letter. He has 
restated the message committed to him by Christ, and 
drawn out its import ; he will appeal to his children on 
the strength of this declaration (vers. 15-17). By way 
of supporting his appeal, he reminds them of their 
own knowledge of the things of God; this experience 
common to them all, this varied experience of old and 
young, furnishes the reason for wliich he thus writes, 
and sustains his warning against the friendship of the 
world. But as, in making this entreaty and after thrice 
reiterating “I write to you," Ins eye glances over the 
n» an u script in hand, he i-eminds himself that he had 
already wriiien to this elTect, and that the previous 
paragraphs imply in the readers the knowledge of God 
and the victory over sin of which he now speaks. 
Upon this suggCvstion he resumes his explanation, and 
states a second time, with added fulness, the reasons 
that justify him in using words of appeal so intimate 
and confident. What the Apostle has in mind to write, 
what- lie has written,— aZZ is written as to men forgiven 
for Christs sake and knowing God their Father — not 
to those who are ignorant of the GoHi)el or disobedient 
to it- These aj*e the cleansed and enlightened, the good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, the deep students of eternal 
truth. With this high opinion of his children in Christ, 
St John oliserves a little later, in verses 20,21, “You 
have an anointing from the Holy One and know , — all 
of you : I have not written unto you because you know 
not the truth, but because you know it." It is an 
Apostolic lesson, to be learnt both from St John and 
St Paul, that one should think as well as possible of 
those one has to teach and give them credit for cvery- 
tliing they know, that further instruction should bo 
built on past attainment. 

Some of our best interpi*eters, including Bengel and 
Rothe, read the six ori’s of verses 12-14 as that instead 
of because , — as though the Apostle would give in these 
du])licatcd statements the content or substance of what 
he writes, rather than the reasons for writing as he 
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does. That the ordinary rendering of the conjunc-tion 
is correct seems to be evident from verse 21 just quoted. 
St John is expressing in a fatherly, confiding way his 
satisfaction in the character of his readers, his certainty 
that the entreaty he is making will not be in vain. It is 
the same man who writes in the Third Epistle, “ I have 
no greater joy than that I hear of my children walking 
in the truth” (ver. 4). 

Now it is time to look at the experience of St John's 
Christian flock, and to compare it with our own. 

1. Two things the Apostle says of his little children 
collectively; two features mai'k in common all those 
who have believed the Gospel and entered the fold 
of Christ: their “sins are forgiven for His name's 
sake”; they “have come to know the Father.” These 
are concomitant gifts of grace, and correspond to the 
justification and (ulojotioii. of 8t Paul’s teaching. They 
are pictui*ed in their relation to each other by Christ’s 
parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15). Through for- 
giveness the sinner comes for the first time to know 
his father, whom in blindness of heart he had most 
slianiefully wronged and wounded. His pitiful confes- 
sion is smothered in the embrace and kiss of j)aidon ; 
his rags are replaced by “ the best robe ” ; the feast of 
reconciliation is spread for him ; he is called “ rny son,” 
who had been a rebel and an outcast. In all tliis the 
love of the father's heart, hitherto unguesscd as it was 
undeserved, reveals itself to the humbled })rodigal. 
In estrangement he had bi'oken the ties of home, and 
carried with him into exile a false image of the father, 
measuring him out of his perverse and vitiated nature ; 
but from this moment misunderstandings are goiics 
mistrust and bitterness are swept away. Above all 
the happiness of the wanderers reinstatement is this, 
that now the son knows his father ; ho feels, as never 
before, the infinite pity, tenderness, patience, generosity 
of a father s heart. It is as “ Father ” that God forgives 
the sins of men, accepting the Advocate’s plea on their 
behalf, and is ready to do so for “ the whole world ” 
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(chap. 2. 2) ; only by forgiving can God prove His Father- 
hood to the sinful. Verses 1, 2 of this chapter and 
verse 7 of chap. 1 have shown these two elements to be 
fundamental and inseparable in St J ohn’s message. 

“ We have an Advocate with the Father,” he has told 
us, “Jesus Christ the righteous,” who “is the propitia- 
tion for our sins,” and “the blood of Jesus His Son 
cleanscth us from all sin.” The Son of God who has 
interposed with His pi-opitiation, is the brother of those 
whose part lie takes, and reveals His Father to them as 
also theirs ; by His advocacy He wins their restoration 
to the forfeited estate of sonship toward God. “ The 
name ” on account of which St John’s little children 
have had their “ sins forgiven,” is that of Jesus, God’s 
Son. His “name” signifies His person and achieve- 
ments, His rights and standing with (irod, His reiation- 
sliip to mankind — all that prompted Him and qualified 
Him to sue with sucli elfcct for the forgiveness of a 
world of sinners (see p. 118), All the intercessory power 
tliat is in the name of Jesus Christ accrued to Him 
as Hie Son of God, and therefore goes to reveal llte 
Fdfhcr whom the world had not known (see John 17. 
25, 2()). Jesus has “shown us the Father” in Himself 
(John 11. 7-11) — in His incarnate person exliibiting the 
Father’s nature, in His atonement accomplishing the 
Father’s will, and in His words of forgiveness conveying 
the Father’s grace to men. The sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
since it brings about a perfect remission of sins (comj). 
Heb. 10. 1-18), has made it possible for men enstranged 
by sin for the first time to realize the Fatherhood of 
Almiglity God. Jesus Christ has “brought us nigh” 
to God “ through the cross” (see Eph. 2. lo-18 ; 1 Peter 
8. 18), — so near that we can see Him as He is, and 
know that He is light and love (1. 5, 4. 8-10). All who 
have received and kei^t the word of Christ, “ have 
known the Father.” St John’s gosx)el was the message 
ol‘ ft)rgiveness bestowed by the Father for Christ’s sake. 

Here is the source of the distinctive Christian ex- 
perience, the ground of all specifically Christian teaching 
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and appeal, for young and old alike. None of us can 
ever outgrow this stage of knowledge. The sense of 
forgiveness through Christ, the right to call God 
“Father” through the Spirit of His love, the temper 
of a little child toward God, are confirmed in the 
(.'hristian believer as life goes on ; he becomes ever 
more childlike in heart, more humble in the remem- 
brance of pardoned sin, as his fellowship with God 
grows deeper. Other truths are important ; this is all- 
im])ortant. The Gospel has nothing to say except to 
sinful men ; it can do nothing for those who will not 
confess tlieir sins. Its countless benefits for the race of 
mankind rest upon this one boon of j)ersonal forgiveness 
by God and re(te])tion into Ilis family. Men belong to 
two categories — tlie saved and the unsaved : to the latter 
the messenger of the Gospel has to say, “ Confess your 
sin ; know the truth, be reconciled to God ” ; to the 
former, “Your sins arc forgiven you; you know the 
b''ather. Walk worthily, henceforth, of your calling ; 
conquer the Evil One; grow in the knowledge of God, 
till you are filled with llis fulness.” 

Among St John’s “little children” there are seniors 
and juniors; some he calls “fathers,” others are 
addressed as “young men.” To ])oth classes ho gives 
Avarm commendation. Knowlahjc is the excelhmcc of 
the elder, siroujtli of the younger amongst the Apostle’s 
a])proved disciples — the wisdom of age, and the vigour 
of youtli. For the most part, these contrasted qualities 
aj-e the proj)ej'ties of the two stag(‘s of life; but this 
l)road distinction is crossed ])y vaifeties of temperament, 
vocation, and j)ersonal history. There is the ditference 
between the sanguine and x>hlegmatic, betAveen the 
active and meditative disposition, betAveem manual and 
intellectual occupation, between the life of toAVii and 
country. One man is always keen io know ; knoAvledge 
appc‘ars to him in itself the end and the treasure 
of life,— a pondering, probing, speculative mind; he 
Avears “ an old man’s head upon a young man’s 
shoulders.” To another knowledge is useless but as 
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a means to action, as a tool to work with or a weapon 
with which to strike, — a scheming, contriving, restless 
brain ; into old age such a man carries the eagerness and 
combativeness of his youth. St Peter represents the 
latter type, St John himself the former — the one marked 
from the first by quick speech and bold initiative, the 
other by brooding thought and reflective insight ; the 
second was a “ father” amongst young men, the first a 
“young man” amongst the fathei’s. In St Paul the 
two factors were blended to a rare degree ; we find him 
in contrary moods — keen, vehement, practical, as in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, or wrapt in heavenly com- 
munion, as in the Epistle to the Ephesians — now at the 
pole of action and now of contemplation. This union 
is complete in Jesus Christ, whom we scarcely lliink 
of either as young or old; for knowledge of the 
Father and strength to overcome the Evil One were 
combined to perfection in the Son of man. 

2. The “fathers” are those who “have known ^ Him 
that is from the beginning.” The Ai)ostle reaffirms in 
verse 14 the ground of satisfaction respecting the oldei* 
men of his Churches which he stated in verse 13. “ That 
which was from the beginning” (chap. 1. 1) is the subject 
of the Avhole letter and the matter of the Ai>osile’s 
preaching; he bears witness of “the eternal lil’e” that 
“has been manifested” to mankind in Jesus Christ and 
“was with the Father” before the worlds were. The 
eternity of the life brought by Christ into the world 
inheres in the Bi’ingcr; it is “from the beginning ” inas- 
much as He is “ from the beginning.” For, as St Paul 
has said, Christ “is our life” (Col. 1. 4) ; St John latm* 
alfirms this identity in the Avoi-ds of chap. 5. 12: “He 
that hath the Son of God hath the life.” To he “ in the 
Son” (2. 21) — “in Christ,” as St Paul loved to say — to 
be one’s mere self no longer but a very branch of the 
true Vine, this is “the life indeed,” for which death is 
abolished. Now the fathers of St John’s Churches 
“have known” this; they have entered intelligently, 

* For the force of iyvu/Kare, see p. 139. 
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through mature experience, into the mystery of the life 
that is hid with Christ in God. 

Christ is undoubtedly meant by “Him that is from 
the beginning,” in verses 13 and 14. To say of God the 
Father that He “ is from the beginning ” would have 
been a platitude ; but that this is true of Jesus Christ — 
that He is “ the Word ” who “ was with God ” and so 
“was in the beginning,” tlie primordial source of life 
and light for men — is a matter of supreme importance 
for the writer to declare and for his disciples to realize, 
especially the senior and more responsible amongst 
them. This is the whole doctrine of the Prologue to 
St John’s Gospel. In verses 3 and 4, it is true, God (not 
Christ) was the object of this same verb (“ we have 
known,” “ I have known Him ” : see p. 133) ; but there? 
the context was very different (sec pp. 13-1-6). In this 
place Christ is before our thoughts as He “ for whose 
name’s sake ” His people’s “ sins have been forgiven ” 
(ver. 12). Such forgiveness is the fundamental ex- 
perience of all believers : those of deeper knowledge 
discei’n in their Sin-bearer the eternal Word ; they 
identify “the Lamb of (lod that taketh away the sin 
of the world” with “the Son of God” coming “from the 
bosom” of the Father (see John 1, 18, 29-31). 

This sublime Christology belonged to the adva,nced 
Apostolic teaching ; it is not contained explicitly in 
the Sermon on the Mount, nor in the message of the 
day of Pentecost ; but it is conspicuous in St Paul's 
Epistles to Colossa? and Ephesus, in St John’s Epistles 
and Gospel. This is meat for strong men, rather than 
milk for babes. For the Apostles themselves, their 
Master’s Deity was the last lesson to be learnt from 
Him. St Thomas’ exclamation, “My Lord and my 
God,” signalized the culmination of disciplesliip. The 
truths that are first in the nature of things come 
last in the order of acquisition. Christ is known 
as Saviour first, then as Lord ; the death of the cross 
that wins pardon for human sin, leads to His enthrone- 
ment as bearer of the name that is above every name 
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and partner of the everlasting throne. This profounder 
apprehension of Christ, which had been more slowly 
gained, supplied (as we shall see in versos 22-24) ^ the 
test of the Church’s faith at the close of the Apostolic 
age ; and in the mastery of it lay the proof of ripeness 
and stability in the Christian life, and the qualification 
of those whom St. John ranked as “fathers.” 

The case is much the same amongst ourselves. The 
Chi'istological question is the crucial problem of the 
day. The due knowledge of Christ in His Headship 
of the Church and Lordship over the universe, the 
acknowledgement of God in Christ and the consequent 
recognition, in the light of modern thought, of our 
Lords eternal attributes and sovereign relations to 
nature and to humanity, form the chief desideratum 
t»f theology at tlie beginning of the twentieth century, 
as tliey did at the close of the first century of our era. 

In the history of the soul, just as in that of the 
('hurch, “to know Him” is the supreme quest. Both 
the grciat thinkers amongst the Apostles, in their old 
age, set this down as the crown of knowledge. St Paul 
counted evcjy other prize as vanity beside this— “ that 
1 may know Him, and the power of His resurrection 
and the fellowship of His suirerings”; for the sake of 
this he liad “sullered the loss of all things, and counted 
them dross ” (l*hil, .‘1. 7-11). He represents the mark of 
the C-hristian calling in a dilTeront light from that in 
which it is sot by our Apostle, for he sought the know- 
ledge of his Master as it lay in the path of his ministry 
find came by the way of cross-bearing and self-emptying. 
Ht John contemphites the knowledge of Christ from tlm 
objective side, fis it concerns what tlie Kedetmjer is, not 
in His scrvfints and the members of His body, but in 
llimself, in His absolute rcL-itions to God and the world. 

I he (‘xperimcntal question ])osscssed the mind of the 
one Apostle, the theologicfil question that of the other. 
But Jesus Christ is the centre of both problems. “To 
know Him is the gofil alike of life find thought, whether 
bee Chap. XIV ; alao Chap, XIX, and chap. 4. 1~6. 
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one would sink by fellowship into the depth of Ilis 
sufferings or rise in contemplation to the heights of 
His glory. As time goes on, this becomes with each 
of these great men the supreme pre-occupation of life ; 
to them “Christ is all things and in all.” What He was 
to St Paul and St John as the central object of the 
mind, Jesus Christ must increasingly become to the 
world’s deeper thought. It is for the fathers — for tho.^e 
who have learnt most and proved most of life’s needs — 
that the knowledge of Jesus Christ has the greatest 
wealth of interest. 

ll. Tlie “ young men ” are congratulated on that they 
“ have overcome the Evil One ” (ver. 1^^) ; and again, 
ni()]*e explicitly, “because” they “are sti“ong, and the 
wo]*d of God abideth in” them, and they “have over- 
come the Evil One.” A victory is recorded, and the 
forces are noted by virtue of which it is gained. 

In the years of early manhood, for the most part, the 
decisive battles of life are fought out. The i)aths o]) 0 n 
before the youth as he steps on from tlic shelter of 
homo and the bounds of school into the untried world — 
“ the narrow gate and the strait way that lead to life,” 

“ the wide gate and the broad way that lead to destruc- 
tion.” God or Mammon, Christ or Belial, offer them- 
selves for his choice ; by the choice that he makes at 
the outset, he is likely to abide. The b(uit of a man’s 
mind and character, the groove in which his life’s course 
will run, in most cases are settled by the time he is 
twenty-five or thirty. If he does not “ overconui tlie 
Evil One” before he has r(\‘iched that point, it is too 
j>robable that he never will. With God notliijig is 
inifjossible ; but it lies in the laws of our nature that 
the ])i-actices of youth become the habits of age, that 
in our later days we fire limited to building on the 
foundations earlier laid, and have little choice but to 
work out the plans and realize the ideas that were 
('onceived in the prime of manhood. 

In young manhood the inward conflict between the 
spirit and the flesh springs up, when the passions ai'c 
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in their first heat, and when the conscience and heart, 
with their manifold susceptibilities, are most impres- 
sionable. For many this means a secret and severe 
struggle. Personal chastity, a manly self-respect and 
self-mastery, are gained at adolescence or are forfeited. 
To win a clean heart — an imagination pure and sweet, 
affections unsullied, a soul to which love is altogether 
high and sacred — is a great prize of victory. “The Evil 
One ” assails Christ’s young soldier with insidious and 
searching temptations ; the world spreads snares at 
each step for the unwary feet. On the outcome of the 
conflict for youth’s crown of purity the hope depends 
of an honourable and happy future ; wholesomeness of 
mind, integrity of conscience, and the moral vigour and 
purpose of the man’s work through life, the soundness 
of his relations to society as well as to the laws of God, 
turn on the delicate issues that are here involved. 

If evil is strong in its assault on the young man when 
this battle rages, the powers of good are also strong 
within him and about him ; he may feel their might, 
and ally his unspent force to them, as at no other age. 
How beautiful is holiness to the ingenuous youthful 
heart ; how keen the shame of sin ; how glorious the 
fight of faith, and how inspiring the examples of its 
heroes ; how dear the love of Christ ; how sovereign 
the authority of truth ; how splendid to his eyes are 
the shining walls of the city of God ! “ You are strong,” 
cries St John to his young men, “ and should be brave 
and glad in the strength of a consecrated youth.” 

At the same blossoming- time of life, along with 
the passions the intellect and will assert them- 
selves. The young man has his own notions and im- 
pulses, which are bound to differ from those of his 
elders. New fancies, schemes, ambitions pour in upon 
him ; they catch his imagination and take hold of his 
reason at the plastic stage, while the mind is unpre- 
judiced and open to every generous impression. The 
world’s progress from one generation to another depends 
upon the susceptibility of young men’s minds, upon the 
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responsiveness to fresh ideas, the power of entertaining 
and working out new conceptions, which is the priceless 
gift of youth. But this brings with it a grave peril. 
The young man is apt to embrace new principles 
because they are new, because he can make them his 
own and air his independence on the strength of them. 
There is no vanity more foolish or treacherous than 
the vanity of thinking for oneself ; contentiousness, 
irreverence, frivolity are bound up in this conceit. 
Humility, patient idiscipline, thoroughness in labour, 
are the price at which truth is won ; to this yoke the 
pride of youth and talent will not bend its neck. Eager 
and sympathetic young men, but of volatile, unbalanced 
temper, unschooled in mental ejBPort, unseasoned by 
experience, form the natural prey of plausible theorists 
and clever talkers. Having no anchored faith, no grasp 
on the deeper verities of life, they drift with the currents ; 
they are swept along now by this gust, now by that, of 
the “winds of doctrine.” The lessons taught by the 
“fathers” who “have known Him that is from the 
beginning,” the long-tested wisdom of God in Scripture, 
count for nothing Avith such minds as against the latest 
novelties of unsifted modem thought. 

It is by a hazardous fight, and often through much 
tribulation, that the thoughtful young man, in times 
of change and distraction such as those in which the 
Apostle wrote, attains a stable faith and a reasoned 
persuasion of Christian truth. This will not come to 
liim without much prayer to the Father of lights, nor 
without the aid of the Spirit who “guides” Christ’s 
disciples “ into all the truth ” (John 16. 13). Hard indeed 
it seems to win a footing on the Rock of Ages, round 
which the storms beat and surge on every side ; but the 
Captain of Salvation is there Himself to grasp the 
outstretched hand and to raise the sinking head. Once 
more Ho says, “Peace, be still!” Avhen the waves 
mount high against His trembling Church. Shaken in 
mind and sick at heart, Christ’s servants hear Him cry, 
out of the midnight of His passion and from the black- 
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ness of the tempest, “Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world ! ” and the winds are hushed and there 
is a great calm. An hour ago discomfited and beaten 
down, now they are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved tliem. In His will is our peace, and 
in His word our strength. The Apostle holds a 
guarantee for the safety of his young men, surer than 
their own strength and courage : “ The word of God 
abideth in you, and you have overcome the Evil One. 

Holy Scripture holds the lamp for the path of eacli 
new generation ; its light has guided the leaders of 
mankind for ages past. In the Bible, to say the least 
of it, is treasured the best spiritual experience of sixty 
generations of our race, and the young man who scoils 
at that is ignorant and vain beyond all other folly. As 
safely might the mariner, crossing unknown waters, 
leave his chart upon the shelf and mock at the familiar 
beacons, as may the new voyager on the sea of life 
discard the word of God, or the men of the coming 
generation attempt to steer by other lights. 

For that word to “dwell in” us, it must become 
familiar by daily consultation, by devout and ponder- 
ing use. It will not do for the young man to take the 
word of Christ and the Apostles upon credit as from 
the faith of others, to adopt at second-hand what 
minister or chui-ch may tell him about Scripture, and 
to let his judgement of its worth and of its meaning 
be determined by the popular notions of to-day or 
yesterday concerning it. He must come to the Bible 
and deal with it, under all the light available, for him- 
self and upon his own part, listening to hear through it 
“ the word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
Within the general word, there is laid up “ the word of 
God” for himself in particular, which will meet him 
when he seeks it, to awaken, enlighten, cleanse, and 
save him. Thus becoming his personal possession, it 
will “abide in” him, making itself the tenant of the 
house, the garrison that keeps the fortress of his soul 
for God and beats back the assault of evil. By this 
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aid Jesus Christ foiled the Tempter, when, as a young 
man on the threshold of His life’s work. He found 
in the indwelling word of God the shield to quench 
Satan’s fiery darts, the sword with whose thrust He 
drove back the malignant foe. Recalling that great 
encounter, and thinking of conflicts that he had him- 
self passed through in youth, when the word of God 
brought deliverance in hours of extreme peril, 8t 
John testifies, “ The word of God abideth in you, and 
you have overcome the Evil One.” 

The inward and personal conflict opens out into the 
universal warfare between Christ and the Prince of 
this world, which still pursues its course. The Church 
of God counts now, as she did in 8t John’s day, upon 
her young men. Young men form the strength of 
every militant and progressive cause. Forward move- 
ments, in all fields of action, depend upon their 
symx^athy. The sacred optimism and heaven-kiiidJed 
fire of youth, its unspent, incalculable energy and 
ingenuity, its high daring and capacity for self-sacrifice, 
its readiness to follow heroic leading, carry the day 
wherever victory is gained on the world’s battlefields. 
Christian young men swell the tide of each successive 
advance in the kingdom of God ; they give to each 
new assault on evil its impetus. “We are strong,” says 
St John to Christ’s young men — to such as the writer 
himself had been when he and his comrades followed 
Jesus sixty years before ; and the Church is strong, and 
the ministry, that know how to enlist such men while 
“ the dew of youth ” is upon them, and to use for the 
warfare of God’s kingdom their fresh ardour and un- 
wasted vigour, — men of pure heart and resolute will, 
men in whose soul there burns as a deep fire the word 
of the Living God. 
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“ Love not the world, nor the things that are in the world ; 

If any one love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. 

For all that is in the world — 

The lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of 
life— 

Is not of the Father, but it is of the world. 

And the world is imssing away, and the lust thereof ; 

But he that doeth the will of God, abideth for ever.” 

1 John 2 . 15 - 17 . 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE LOVE THAT PERISHES 

“ T" OVE the Father ” (ver. 5), “ love the brethren ” 
JlJ (vers. 9-11), is the sum of St Johns exhorta- 
tions; “love not the world’* is the key-note of his 
warnings and dehortations. This is what he has to 
write to all his “little children,” who “know the 
Father” by His forgiving love — to the old men who 
have learnt the mystery of the eternal Son and sounded 
the depths of the hidden life, to the young men strong 
in their loyalty to the word of God, who have con- 
quered the world’s evil Prince (vers. 12-14). By heed- 
ing this warning the Apostle’s readers will abide in the 
Divine fellowship upon which they have entered, and 
will hold fast the treasure of eternal life (chap. 1. 2, 3) ; 
they will escape “ the darkness blinding the eyes ” of 
worldly men and the peril of relapse into the old sins 
which have been forgiven them, and will make good 
the victories over the Evil One already gained. 

In this forbidding of love to the world, and in the 
warning against Anti-christian teaching that follows 
it in verses 18-27, the leading thought with which the 
letter began arrives at its conclusion. Fellowship in 
the eternal life is forfeited by attachment to this pre- 
sent evil world ; “ the love of the world ” and “ the love 
of the Father” are mutually exclusive affections — to 
love the one is to hate the other, to hold to one is to 
despise the other (Matt. 6. 24). And in the struggle the 
latter of these two is bound to prevail : nothing can 
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persist that defies “the will of God” and that puts 
itself outside the circle of the Father’s love. 

We may study this paragraph by considering in turn 
the nature of the world whose love the Apostle condemns, 
its characteristic passions, and the transience of all that 
belongs to it in comparison with the permanence of the 
life of love to God. 

1. What then is “ the world ” which God’s children 
must not love? This is an important but difficult 
question for the interpreter of St John. The Apostle 
employs the term 6 Koafiog oftener than all the other 
New Testament writers put together — over twenty 
times in this Epistle, nearly eighty times in his Gospel ; 
in the Apocalypse it is commonly replaced by n yi) 
(“ the earth ”) — a word very frequent there. 

We are not to understand by “ the world ” the natural 
universe, as many of the Gnostics did. Scripture is 
full of admiration of the works of the Creator ; at 
their making He pronounced them “very good,” and 
His Son Jesus Christ found in them a pure and high 
delight. Nor is it the natural system of human existence 
that the Apostle denounces, the world of sense and 
physical activity, the daily work by which men secure 
“ the means of life in the world ” (3. 17), the engage- 
ments of home and friendship, of business and art and 
civil government. St John and the first Christian 
teachers throw no disparagement upon the material 
and secular order of society; the Apostle Paul has, 
indeed, expressed himself in the opposite sense and 
vindicates the sacredness of the natural constitution of 
man’s life in this world (Rom. 13. 1-7 ; Eph. 5. 23-31 ; 
1 Tim. 2. 3, 4. 1-5), The cosmos St John condemns is not 
the world as God made it and rules it by His providence, 
but the world “ lying in the power of the Evil One ” 
(5. 19, John 14. 30, &c.), the world that is filled Avith 
lust and vanity, whose desires are the contrary to those 
born “ of the Father,” the world that knows not God, 
and therefore “ crucified the Lord of glory ” and laid on 
Him the burden of its sin (1 Cor. 2. 8 ; John 1, 29, 17. 25), 
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The Apostle views the world of men around him in its 
relationship to God ; he has few thoughts for any aspect 
of life but this. The cosmos means to him the prevail- 
ing spiritual and moral order of human affairs; and 
this system of things is hostile to God and alien from 
His love, and therefore radically evil and doomed to 
perish. It is in this character that the Apostle, as a 
son of God and a servant and witness of Christ, has to 
deal with the world. He speaks of it as he finds it. 

But there are expressions of opposite strain in 
St Johns sayings respecting the world. In the second 
verse of this chapter we read of Christ the Advocate as 
“ the propitiation for the sins of the world ” ; again, in 
chap. 4. 14, the Father hath sent the Son as Saviour 
of the world ” ; we see a reason for this mission in the 
wonderful fact disclosed to us, tliat “the world was 
made through ” Christ, the eternal Word (John 1. 10). 
How dear, then, the world is to God! He “so loved 
the world, that Ho gave ” for its salvation “ His Son, 
the Only-begotten.” With strong emphasis the Apostle 
represents “the whole world” — nothing else and 
nothing less — as the object of the Father’s redeeming 
grace, as the province of Christ’s mission of sacrifi(ie 
and conquest. The entire race of mankind, and of 
mankind in its actual life and present sphere of 
existence, is embraced and dealt with in the plans of 
Divine redemption. “The cosmos'^ signifies man not 
abstractly considered and apart from nature, but man 
and nature as a single complex of being, along with the 
sin and misery in which man is entangled. The sinful 
and lost world, which Jesus Christ has come into and 
finds in its ill plight, is the world that God in His love 
is resolved to save through Him. 

But while the world has become the object of the 
pitying love of God, it is, because of its blind hatred 
towards Him, the foe of His children. “ The world 
hates ” them, as Cain hated Abel, as it hated Jesus to 
the death (3. 12, 13, John 15. 18-24, &c.). Out of it 
come the Antichrists who seduce them (vers. 18-26, 
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4 . 1-6); its persecution harasses them; its corruptions 
and idolatries would destroy them. They have to 
conquer it; and they can do so by virtue of the 
mightier Spirit in themselves (4. 4)— they have already 
vanquished the Evil One who holds sway over it. 

The Tempter vauntingly displayed to Jesu8j‘all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, saying, 
** All this is delivered unto me and well might Satan 
say so (comp. pp. 208, 430). The world in which our Lord 
passed the days of His flesh was wicked to an extreme 
degree. Human society, as most of us know it, is in a far 
better and cleaner condition than in St John’s time. The 
worldliest men of to-day would be nauseated if taken 
back 1800 years and set down in one of those imposing 
Greek or Roman cities in which the Apostles preached. 
We owe the change to Christ and His servants. The 
Church of the Redeemer has not toiled and suffered 
through these centuries without raising the moral 
standard and softening the temper of civilized man- 
kind. But the bad old world of St John’s time exists ; 
its vices and cruelties flourish, in the most horrible 
form, amongst heathen peoples. Though combated and 
checked, it propagates itself in the midst of Christendom, 
hiding in haunts of shame, poisoning our literature and 
art, debasing our politics and trade, wearing sometimes 
the mask of religion and with fine moral phrases and 
airs of virtue deceiving the very elect. It is still the 
same enemy of God and destroyer of men, — the world 
of the carnal mind and the selfish spirit, of the bitter 
tongue and the evil heart of unbelief ; it is a world no 
less hateful, no less fascinating, than that which plied 
St John’s disciples in the Asian cities with its terrors 
and its enchantments. 

The world is a bewildering paradox ; each man bears 
in his own breast the mirror of the contradiction, its 
counterpart in little. It is the sphere at once of light 
and darkness, heaven and hell; the Divine and the 
Satanic wrestle there for mastery, and their forms are 
confused in the struggle. The world is at once to be 
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loved and to be loathed: to be loved, as God made it 
and Christ redeemed it ; to be loathed and feared, as 
sin has marred it, as the serpent has drawn over it his 
trail and charged it with his venom. 

“The world” is practically defined by its opposition 
to “ the love of the Father.” St John does not decide 
for bis people whether this or that avocation is allow- 
able; be nowhere draws the line” for them between 
the permissible and the forbidden in employments and 
recreations. He makes the decision one of spiritual 
instinct and conscience for the individual case. Every- 
thing is prohibited, is marked as evil for the Christian 
believer, which comes into competition with the love of 
God; any and every such thing, though innocent to 
appearance and though safe and lawful under other 
conditions, is wrong for him, since it chills his heart 
toward God ; such a pursuit, such an affection, proves 
by its tendency to be “not of the Father but of the 
world.” St Paul has said, “Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin ” (Rom. 14. 23) ; this Apostle virtually says, “ Whatso- 
ever is not of the love of God is sin.” Whatever puts God 
out of one’s thoughts, whatever weakens the power of 
religion over the soul, whatever hinders one from doing 
God’s will in the ordering of his life, whatever sets itself 
up to rival the love of God in one’s heart — be it even 
the love of father or mother — this belongs to what St 
John understands by “the world.” The world has a 
separate being for each man ; it may meet him in the 
cloister as well as in the theatre, it follows him 
into the sanctuary from the exchange. “ The world ” 
is not made up of so many outward objects that can be 
specified; it is the sum of those influences emanating 
from men and things around us, which draw us away 
from God. It is the awful down-dragging current in 
life. “ The spirit of the world ” is the atmosphere, laden 
with germs of disease, which constantly exhales from 
the moral corruption and ungodliness of mankind, and 
it penetrates everywhere. 

“ The world ” being thus ubiquitous, evidently more 
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exclusion and prohibition are ineffectual defences. Jesus 
would not have His disciples “ taken out of the world,” 
in order to he “ kept from its evil” (John 17. 15). There 
must of course be separation from manifest wrong, and 
“no fellowship” admitted “with the works of darkness” 
(Eph. 5. 11). But antipathy is not salvation; local 
distance gives no security. It is not enough to mark 
off certain places, certain pursuits and associations, and 
to say, “Now these belong to the world: I will hold 
aloof from them, and I shall be safe” — though there 
are things with which a Christian man can no more 
identify himself than Christ with Belial. Nor will it 
suffice to say, “ Such and such persons are worldly 
people; I will keep clear of them, and 1 shall escape 
the contamination of the world ” — though, to be sure, 
there are those with whom a religious man will as 
little consort as light with darkness. But this kind 
of protection is quite inadequate, and may bo fatally 
deceptive. For the world has secret allies within us, 
and the love of it is native to our hearts. There is no 
way of conquering its affections and casting out its 
lusts but by the power of a stronger passion. Nothing 
will save ourselves, nothing will save our modern 
Churches, from the engulfing tide of worldliness, but 
“ the expulsive power of a new affection ” ; the “ pouring 
out of the love of God in our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit that was given unto us,” is the one safeguard 
(Rom. 5. 5). The true love thrusts out the false. 
Spiritual religion is the only antidote to idolatry, and 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost the cure for worldliness 
in the Church. God must fill the man’s being and 
occupy it for Himself; nothing else will expel the world, 
with its vain desires and its sordid and slavish cares, 
from the temple of the soul. 

2. The unlovely features of the world should repel the 
children of God, and make friendship between them and 
it impossible; St John speaks of them as “the things 
that are in the world,” — the passions which animate it 
and the pursuits which occupy it. These are “ the lust 
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of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of 
this life,” — which make up, in the Apostle s view, “ all 
that is in the world ” : who can love things like these ? 
The three categories of moral evil named must be 
understood in their widest sense, for they embrace the 
characteristics of the world’s ungodliness as a whole. 

They are defined as “ not of the Father ” — they form 
no part of God’s creation and spring from no seed of His 
sowing — “ but of the world,” being “ tares ” that were 
later sown by an enemy’s hand, diseases of the blood 
tliat had their rise within the frame of man’s existence.^ 
The dispositions named are corruptions, and not of 
“ that which was from the beginning”; sin is finite and 
creaturely in origin, and will be transient in its reign ; 
“the world and its lust are passing.” Sin is not pri- 
mordial and essential to humanity ; its development is a 
dark episode in the history of the universe. 

In this trinity of evil, there are two lusts and one 
vaunt, two forms of depravation arising from our needs 
and one from our x^o^^^cssions, — unholy desire for 
things one has not, and unholy x>ride in things one has. 
The three correspond, broadly speaking, to the three 
attractions of the forbidden fruit which overcame our 
mother Eve in the garden, and to the throe temptations 
overcome by the Seed of the Woman in the desert. 

(1) Under the lust of the flesh are included all corrupt 
bodily desires. “ The woman saw that the tree was 
good for food” (Gen. 3.6); the Tempter said to Jesus, 
after His long fast, “ Command that these stones become 
bread ” (Matt. 4. 3). Such is the appeal which sin makes 
to our poor hungry bodies. The primitive temptation, 
the imperious craving of physical need under circum- 
stances morally prohibiting gratification, assails with 
more or less of violence and frequency every child of 
man. The body has its claims, its legitimate and 
appointed appetites ; the force of the temptation lies in 

* It is St John’s habit of mind to refer the disposition of each kind of 
existence, and the operation of every principle, to its origin ; nature is, 
strictly, birth, and birth determines potency and scope of being. 
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this fact — the attraction is not merely that of pleasure 
and self-indulgence, it is that of fitness and seeming 
necessity : as “ food ’* the fruit ofPers itself, and it 
is “ good for food ” ; yet there is a veto ! Unless the 
tempted man knows the heavenly Father, as J esiis did, 
and has tasted in His word “ the true broad from heaven,” 
unless a spiritual hunger has been awakened that is 
keener than the fleshly, he will naturally consult for his 
appetites and “ make provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof”; he will make /ood, in some shape or 
other, the end of his labour and the regulative neces- 
sity of his life. To the earthly man and from the mere 
physical standpoint, food is the prime criterion of value. 

This order of desire holds an immense place, and a 
necessary place, in the economy of life. Jesus Christ 
perfectly recognized in His teaching, and His works 
of mercy, man’s earthly wants; He made them the 
province of God’s daily providence ; He told His dis- 
ciples that “ their heavenly Father knoweth that they 
have need of all these things ” and will see that they arc 
“added” to those who “seek first His kingdom and 
righteousness ” (Matt. 6. 24-34). But to put these things 
first is, He showed, to subordinate life to the means of 
living and to become a slave of Mammon instead of a 
child of God. When bodily desire of any sort breaks 
through its limits, when it absorbs the mind and fills the 
heart and masters the man, then it has swollen into a 
lusU which darkens the soul and disorders the whole 
frame of life. 

Every species of disordered appetite is included under 
“ the lust of the flesh ” in the phraseology of Scripture, — 
every form of licence, every longing that looks beyond 
the fences of temperance and chastity. Beside fleshly 
desires that have a natural basis, there are a multitude 
of adventitious and injurious appetites, which habit and 
fashion have engendered ; such is the lust for strong drink 
in our English population. In New Testament times 
sexual vice was the most conspicuous and ruinous form 
of animalism, and is marked out specifically as “ the lust 
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of the flesh ” ; it became the occasion of the severest 
rebukes and warnings, particularly in some of St Pauls 
Epistles. Modern worldly society appears to be gravi- 
tating towards the same condition ; and “ the corruption 
that is in the world through lust needs to be put to 
shame in many quarters, with Apostolic plainness and 
sternness of reproof. It is eating into the vitals of 
manhood and national life, and threatening to under- 
mine our Western civilization,' as it did in the case of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Let no man dream that he 
is out of the reach of sensual seduction, while he is in the 
flesh. No matter how refined or spiritual he has be- 
come, he has a body, and must watch and rule it. When 
the baits of physical pleasure lose their grossness, they 
become so much the more insidious, and the more ener- 
vating and depraving in their effects. “ I keep my body 
under,” writes St Paul to the lax and self-indulgent 
Corinthians — “ I make it my slave and not my master, 
lest after that I have preached to others, I sliould 
become myself a castaway ” (1 Cor. 9. 27). If the holy 
Apostle needed such vigilance and strictness in bodily 
regimen, who does not? 

Great as the subjection of the poor to bodily condi- 
tions may seem to be, "they are not in the greatest 
danger in this respect. It is the affluent who are beset 
above others by the temptations of sense. Luxury and 
indolence are more ruinous to the moral nature than 
crushing poverty. For this reason, amongst others, 
it is hard for rich men to “ enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Neither rich nor poor will break the 
bondage of the flesh except as our Master did, by 
faith in the better bread, in the “word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” In that strength 
one is “able to bridle the whole body”; but scarcely 
otherwise. 

(2) The lust of the eyes denotes an order of tempta- 
tion different from the last ; it is concerned with taste as 
distinguished from appetite. The aesthetic sensibilities 
are generated at the juncture of flesh and spirit ; these 
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give rise to pleasures of soul superior to those of sense 
and mere physical existence ; they come into play along 
with the elementary cravings, where the latter allow 
them room. “The woman saw that the tree was a 
delight to the eyes '* — a perception showing that the 
pains of hunger wore not severe ; she observed that the 
forbidden fruit was goodly to behold, as well as good 
to eat. Eve was the mother of all the painters and 
poets, no less than of all the famishing children of 
mankind. “The Devil taketh Jesus uj) into an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and sheweth Him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them.” Both 
these representative temptations appealed to the sense 
of beauty and glory in the soul ; their range lay beyond 
the material and utilitarian interests of life. “ The 
lust of the flesh ” is excited through the eyes ; but it 
is not propei’ly “the lust of the eyes.” These create 
a world of their own full of wealth and enjoyment, 
which has its peculiar perils and corruptions, its 
glamour and witchery. Neighbouring to the realm of 
form and colour ruled by the eye, is that of tone and 
measure belonging to the ear : the two constitute one 
chief province of life, the domain of art and beauty ; in 
this sidiere, we may take it, the Apostle’s “lust of the 
eyes ” found its place. 

There is the world of dress and fashion, which exists 
for the eyes alone. What excitements, temptations, 
heart - burnings, follies, extravagances it contains ! 
How large a part of human life — of the exercise of 
thought and skill, of the manifestation and the testing 
of character— -revolves about the question, “Where- 
withal shall we be clothed ? ” The exercise of taste, the 
sense of fitness and beauty, in matters of personal 
appearance and social intercourse, of expression and 
handiwork, are inborn faculties. These sensibilities 
belong to our God-given nature ; in the higher forms of 
genius, they bespeak an inspiration of the Almighty; 
but they have their diseases and excesses. The crav- 
ing for adornment, and for the luxuries of beauty. 
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grows by indulgence into a veritable lusty that may 
be as lawless and wasteful as any sensual appetite. 
There is nothing which makes a human being more 
frivolous and heartless, which eats away more com- 
pletely the spiritual capacities, than the unbridled 
passion for dress and display. 

Beyond the world of fashion rises the grander and 
enduring realm of plastic and poetic art, the product 
of powers the loftiest that man possesses. The world 
in which the Apostle John moved had reached a high 
level of achievement in this direction. No other people 
has been endowed with such an eye and sense for beauty 
as the ancient Greeks ; the broken relics of their work 
are the models and the despair of our artists to-day. The 
finest modern cities would look mean and ugly beside 
the creations of the ancient architects and sculptors. 
But a deadly taint of corruption ran through that 
wondrous activity of genius. The world of art has 
its idolatries, its revolts, its meretricious elements. St 
James was a Hebrew puritan, — the last man in the world 
to appreciate Hellenic art; but he has written the 
history of its fall : “ Lust, when it hath conceived, 
bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when arrived at full growth, 
bringeth forth death” (James 1. 15). God’s curse fell 
in blight and defacement and shameful ruin on all that 
magnificent classic civilization. Restraint, reference, is 
half the secret of noble craftsmanship. When it grows 
blind to the beauty of holiness, when it forgets its 
spiritual ideal and gives the rein to licence, art loses 
its vigour in losing its purity; its loveliness allies itself 
to foulness, and becomes a horror. The motto, “ Art for 
art’s sake,” if this signifies indifference to the religious 
interests of life and repudiation of ethical motives, is 
sheer idolatry ; it means the enthronement of pleasure 
in the place of duty. Sterility is the doom of such 
isolation, in any field of human work. Impotence 
comes on every faculty that severs itself from the 
kingdom of God and withholds its tribute to His 
glory. 
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(3) It was the vainglory of life to which our blessed 
Lord was tempted, when the Evil One said to Him on 
the temple-pinnacle, “Cast thyself down from hence; 
for it is written, He shall give His angels charge con- 
cerning thee” — as though Jesus should have paraded 
His trust in the Father, and His supernatural powers, to 
win the applause of the multitude and a ready credence 
for His Messiahship. “Ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil ” ; so the Serpent promised, and stirred in 
the soul of the woman the deep craving for knowledge, 
the pride and ambition of the intellect. Eve was the 
mother of all the thinkers, of the philosophers and 
scientists, along with the poets and artists of the race ; 
their faculties slumbered in her breast. Granted the 
story of the Fall to be a poem, its inspired author has 
struck his finest note in adding this attraction to the 
charm of the forbidden fruit of Eden. 

The “knowledge of good and evil” promised to Eve, 
the Tempter appears already to possess; this emanci- 
pates him from fears and scruples, and gives him the 
“ subtlety ” which astonishes the mother s simi)le mind 
and excites her envy ; she “ saw that the tree was to 
be desired to make one wise.” Conceit of knowledge 
is the especial sin of Satan, which set itself by direct 
intent against the ordinance of God ; he claimed to see 
behind the Divine law, to judge it and despise its 
threatenings in virtue of his own godlike insight. 
“Knowledge is power”; but that is a surface know- 
ledge, however extensive and minute, which discerns 
not the ‘ eternal power and Godhead” in the works of 
the Creator; it is a spurious and treacherous know- 
ledge that deems itself wiser than conscience and that 
asks the sceptic question, “Yea, hath God said?” when 
His voice sounds in the souls ear. There is nothing 
more daring, and more intoxicating to our human 
nature, than the arrogance of knowledge. How puny 
its pretensions, how narrow its farthest range, in the 
presence of the All- wise and Infinite God! 

The words employed by St John, in verse 16, both for 
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“vainglory” and for “life” are notable. Life in this 
passage is /3toc, not — the ^iog of chap. 3. 17 (“ If any 
one has the livelihood of this world”), not the of 
chap. 1. 1, 2 (“The life was manifested,” &c.); it is the 
/3i'oc (“ living ”) which the father of the prodigal, in the 
parable of Luke 15 (ver. 12), divided to his sons. The 
'pride here in question is aXa^oi/fm, which in earlier Greek 
meant “swagger” or “braggadocio.” The only other 
example of the term in the New Testament is in James 4. 
16: the travelling Jewish trader boastfully tells of his 
schemes, — how he will visit this town and that, and 
make so much gain in each ; “ So,” writes the inspired 
satirist, “you glory in your vauntinga !" Such aXal^ovtg, 
“ braggarts,” St Paul condemns in Romans 1. 30, 
2 Timothy 3. 2, distinguishing them from the “over- 
weening ” (uTTE/j^^avoi). The “ vainglory of life ” that St 
John ascribes to “the world,” is therefore an ostentation 
of worldly possessions or advantages, the disposition 
to “ show off ” and to make other people look small. 

In its crudest form this temper manifests itself 
in the vulgar rich man, proud of his money, of his 
house, his table and his wines, of his pictures or his 
horses; in the vain woman, proud of her beauty and 
its admirers, proud of her jewels and dresses, of her 
fashionable style and fashionable friends. The like 
“ vainglory ” is seen in the criminal relating his daring 
exploits and clover rogueries ; in the actor puffed up by 
his triumphs on the stage, or the artist vaunting his 
genius and fame, and the prices that his work com- 
mands ; in the preacher who, while he gives the glory 
to God, speaks of his crowded congregations and re- 
counts his conversions with a self-complacent air; in 
the sectarian, who magnifies his own communion, its 
numbers and wealth and men of talent and the place it 
fills in the public eye, or its national glory and anti- 
quity, disparaging other bodies of his Master s servants 
because they cannot boast these distinctions. All 
pluming of oneself upon outward things, all conceit of 
them as though they added worth and importance to one- 
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self, is essential worldliness ; it is a part of “ the vain- 
glory of this life,” and is “ not of the Father but of the 
world.” Filled with such desires and vanities, though 
the objects with which they are concerned should be 
ever so innocent in themselves and good and fitting in 
their degree, we are like children who should spend all 
their thoughts in plots and quarrels about cakes and 
toys, having no wish for their parents company and no 
sense of their parents* love, shown to them in these 
gifts and in better things besides. The boons of the 
world and of temporal livelihood are trash and frippery, 
compared to the Father’s love and the wealth of His 
eternal kingdom. 

3. Finally, St John declares the transience of worldly 
passions and possessions ; “ the world is passing away, 
and the lust of it.” In saying this, the Apostle is not 
thinking of the destruction of the visible universe ; he 
foretells the abolition of the existing moral economy of 
human life, of “the present evil world.” “The dark- 
ness ” of rebellion towards God and of hatred amongst 
men “ is passing away ” — so he wrote in verse 8 ; with 
it “the world,” filled with this darkness and^ dominated 
by it, is in course of dissolution. The seer of the 
Apocalypse had witnessed the fall of Jerusalem — “the 
great city, which is called spiritually Sodom and Egypt, 
where their Lord was crucified” (liev. 11. 8). Ho fore- 
saw in the Spirit at Patmos the overthrow of the new 
Babylon, “ drunken with the blood of the saints.” 

For the Empire of Rome had declared war against 
Christ; she had proscribed Christianity. Doing this, 
she passed sentence of death upon herself. That 
mightiest of world-kingdoms the Apostle looked ui)on 
as a gigantic iniquity, a domain overshadowed and 
dominated by Satan. Like the old empires that had 
trampled upon Israel, Rome must pass into ruin and 
oblivion. Foul lust and demonic pride possessed it, 
and were conspicuous in its rulers. It was Rome of 
which St John drew the lurid picture found in the 17th 
chapter of the Apocalypse ; “ On her forehead is a name 
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written : Mystery, Babylon the great, the mother of the 
harlots and of the abominations of the earth'' On the 
“scarlet-coloured beast, full of names of blasphemy,” 
he sees her riding to perdition. St John’s foresight 
was justified in due time; the Babylon of his visions 
fell under the stroke of God’s judgements. But her 
abominations survived, to propagate themselves under 
new forms. The present evil world descends from that 
of St John’s day; there is continuity in the kingdom of 
Satan, as in that of God. Yet the dominion of darkness 
wanes from age to age ; slowly and surely the light 
gains upon it (comp. p. 172). With that vile world of 
Paganism, its passions are decaying. Lust must lose its 
hold of human life. The Son of God is fulfilling the end 
for which He was manifested, “ to destroy the works of 
the Devil” (chap. 3. 8). Higher ambitions, more serious 
thoughts, more spiritual cravings, will displace the 
frivolity and animalism of our times. 

Through the ruin of empires and the fall of human 
pride, through the overthrow of worldly systems decayed 
with evil, God’s will remains, the enduring foundation 
of truth and right; the purpose of His grace toward 
men moves onward to its accomplishment. He who 
“ does the will of God ” making it his own, whose life 
is yielded to its service and is spent in its furtherance, 
partakes of its eternity. He also, with the Holy Will 
to which he has yoked himself, “ abide th for ever.” 

“ Leave me, 0 Love which reachest but to dust, 

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things; 

Grow rich in that which never taketh rust; 

Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be; 

Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light 
That doth both shine and give us sight to see. 

0 take fast hold; let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which birth draws out to death; 

And think how ill beseemeth him to slide, 

Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly breath. 

Then farewell, world; thy uttermost I see; 

Eternal Love, maintain Thy life in me.” 

-Philip Sidney. 

Life Eternal 15 
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My little ones, it is the last hour. 

And as you know that Antichrist cometh, even now many Antichrists 
have arisen ; 

Whence wc perceive that it is the last hour. 

From us they went out, but they were not of us ; 

For if they had been of us, they would have remained with us ; 

But it was so, that they might be made manifest, all of them, to be 
not of us. 

And you have an anointing from the Holy One, and you all know : 

I have not written to you because you know not the truth, but because 
you know it, 

And that no lie is of the truth. 

Who is the liar, except he who denieth that Jesus is the Christ ? 

This is the Antichrist — he who denieth the Father and the Son. 
Every one who denieth the Son, hath not the Father either : 

He that confesseth the Son, hath the Father also. 

As for you, let that which you heard from the beginning abide 
in you; 

If that abide in you which you heard from the beginning, 

You too in the Son, and in the Father, shall abide ; 

And this is the promise which He Himself made to us — the eternal life. 

These things I have written to you about them that mislead you. 
And as for you, the anointing you received from Him abideth in you ; 

And you have no need that any one be teaching you ; 

But as His anointing teacheth you concerning all things, and is true and 
is no lie — even as it hath taught you — 

Abide in Him. 


1 John 2. 1&-27. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LAST HOUR 

r pHE Apostle John is an old man ; he has lived through 
JL a long day. The way of the Lord that he teaches 
is by this time a well-marked path, trodden by the 
feet of two generations. Amongst his “ little children ” 
he counts many grey-headed “ fathers ” in Christ. In 
his lifetime and since the hour when he heard the elder 
John say on the banks of Jordan, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God ! ” centuries seem to have passed ; the cumulative 
efPect of ages — what the Gentile Apostle called “ the 
ends of the world”— has been accomplished and a 
thousand years transacted in one day. 

Though new in aspect and surpassing all that heart 
of man conceived, there is nothing of raw invention, 
nothing fugitive or tentative in the things of which 
St John writes. These teachings are as old as they are 
new (vers. 7, 8); they belong to the universal Divine 
order ; they reveal “ the eternal life, which was with 
the Father ” (1. 1) and lies beyond the range of time. 
Swiftly laid, the foundation of the Apostles is surely 
laid. While “ the world is passing away and the lust 
thereof ” (ver. 17), while it rocks in the paroxysms of 
moral dissolution, while threatenings from without and 
apostasies within their ranks frighten infirm believers 
who do not '"know that they have eternal life” (5. 
13), the note sounded by this Epistle is that of serene 
assurance ; an absolute stability attaches to the Apostolic 
witness concerning Jesus Christ. The veteran leader 
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whose eye has long watched and his voice guided the 
battle, proclaims the victory already won. “ Our faith ” 
has proved the temper of its weapons upon the world's 
stoutest armour (5. 5 ; see Chap. XXII). Its “ young men 
have overcome the Evil One ” (ver. 13) ; its martyrs 
“ have overcome him because of the blood of the Lamb, 
and because of the word of their testimony” (Rev. 12. 11). 
The Christian brotherhood has shown itself to possess 
“ an unction ” which “ teaches it about all things,” and 
holds it safe from poisonous error. In Ephesus, for 
example, faulty as the Church there was, it has “ tried 
them which call themselves apostles, and they are not,” 
and has “ found them false ” (Rev. 2. 2, 3, 6). Whatever 
trials yet remain, whatever conflicts are preparing for 
the kingdom of God in that dim future which St John 
had read in the isle of Patmos through the mirror of 
prophecy, the faith that he and his companions have 
delivered to the saints is secure in the keeping of the 
Spirit of truth. It has no foes to meet more dangerous 
than those already foiled. 

Time has vindicated the inference that the aged 
Apostle drew from his experience. The disciples of 
Jesus “ have known the truth, which abideth in us and 
shall be with us for ever” (2 John 2). The Apostolic 
era was a rehearsal of the Church’s entire history ; and 
the New Testament, into which the era condensed itself, 
contains the principles and forces that are destined to 
subjugate the world to Jesus Christ. St John has but 
one thing to say to his successors; “Abide in Him.” 
The allurements of the heathen world which his con- 
verts had once loved (vers. 15-17), and the seductions of 
false prophets arising amongst themselves (ver. 26), are 
alike powerless to move those who build upon this rock. 
They have chosen the good part, which shall not be 
taken from them. 

As for the recent seceders from the Apostolic com- 
munion, their departure is a gain and not a loss ; for 
that is manifest in them which was before concealed 
(vers. 18, 19). They bore the name of Christ falsely ; 
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anUchrist is their proper title; and that there are 
“ many” such, who stand in imposing array against His 
servants, proves that Gods word is doing its judicial 
work, that the Divine life within the body of Christ 
is casting off dead limbs and foreign elements (see 
John 15. 6) and that the age is coming to its ripeness 
and its crisis : “ Whence we perceive that it is the 
last hour.” 

We may best expound the paragraph before us by 
considering in order the crisis to which the Apostle 
refers, the danger which he denounces, and the safe- 
guards on which he relies — in other words, the last hour, 
the many antichrists, and the chrism from the Holy One. 

1. “My little ones, it is the last hour — we perceive 
that it is the last hour.” Westcott, in his profound 
and learned Commentary on this Epistle, calls our 
attention to the absence of the Greek article : “ A last 
hour it is (to-xar?? wpa tortV)” — so the Apostle literally 
puts it; the anarthrous combination is peculiar here. 
St Pauls saying in 1 Thessalonians 5. 2, “ A day of the 
Lord is coming,” resembles the expression. The phrase 
“seems to mark the general character of the period, 
and not its specific relation to ‘the end.’ It was a 
period of critical change.” The. hour is a term 
repeatedly used in the Gospel of John for the crisis of 
the earthly course of Jesus, the supreme epoch of His 
death and return to the Father. This guides us to St 
John’s meaning here. He is looking backward, not 
forward, and speaking the language of memory mure 
than of prophecy (comp. p. 172), The “ last hour ” closes 
a succession of hours ; it is the end of an expiring day. 

The venerable Apostle stands on the border of the 
first Christian age. Ho is nearing the horizon, the 
outmost verge of that great “ day of the Lord ” which 
began with the birth of the first John, the forerunner, 
and would terminate with his own departure — himself 
the solitary survivor of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb. 
The shadows are closing upon John ; everything is 
altered about him. The world he knew had passed, or 
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was passing, quite away. Jerusalem had fallen ; he 
had seen in vision the overthrow of mighty Rome, 
and the Empire is shaken with rumours and fears of 
change. The work of revelation, he felt, was all but 
complete. Those deadly opposers of the truth had 
risen who were foretold in the words of Jesus, and in 
the teachings of Paul so well remembered at Ephesus ; 
the Satanic apostasy within the Church, foreboding the 
last judgement, had reared its head. The finished 
truth of the revelation of the Father in the Son is 
confronted by the consummate lie of heresy, which 
denies them both (ver. 22). 

A last hour it certainly was ; and it might be (who 
could tell ?) the last hour of all. The Master had said 
concerning John, “ If I will that he tarry till I come ! ” 
(John 21. 22). Many deemed this to signify that the 
beloved disciple would live on earth until the Lord’s 
return in glory. He relates the incident in the appen- 
dix to his Gospel without giving his opinion for or 
against this notion; he only states the exact words 
of Jesus, and intimates that so much was never 
promised. But this saying might well excite the desire 
for such a favour. And why was John kept waiting 
for so long, when all the rest had been summoned 
away ? 

It may seem strange to us that the inspired Apostles 
should have known almost nothing of the duration of 
future history; but even from Himself, in the days 
of His fiesh, our Lord confesses that such knowledge 
was veiled: “Of that day or hour knoweth no man, 
not even the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father only.” Christ left His disciples in all matters 
of the times and seasons, and leaves them still, to wish 
and hope, but not to know. So the wise Apostle writes 
humbly and with guarded caution, keeping the hour 
of the advent an open question. He was not permitted 
to see into the next century. He presided over the 
completion of the great creative age, and he felt that 
its end was come. Clearly it was his last hour ; and 
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for aught he knew it might be the world’s last, —the 
sun of time setting to rise no more, the crash of doom 
breaking upon his dying ears. 

History passes through great cycles, each of which 
has its last hour anticipating the absolute conclusion. 
The year with its seasons changing from spring to 
winter, the day revolving from dawn to dark, image 
the total course of time. You have watched the sun 
set on a still summer evening, yielding yourself to the 
influences of the hour — the light slowly waning and 
the shadows creeping stealthily from their ambush, the 
colours dying out of earth and sky, tlie sounds of life 
ceasing one by one, the night wind striking chill on 
your cheek and whispering amongst the trees the 
riddle that no man reads — and you have had the 
strange sense that all was over ! a foretaste of life’s 
and the world’s last hour; you came away doubting 
if that sun will rise again! The great epochs and 
“ days ” of human history have a similar finality. Each 
of these periods in turn sensibly anticipates the end 
of all things. The world is seen sweeping in its orbit 
towards the gulf ; it grazes the edge, to esca]>e it for 
that time, and to set forth upon a wider circuit which 
must bring it to the final plunge. Like the moth wheeJ- 
ing round the taper’s flame and flitting by with singed 
wings, to fall at last consumed, like some huge creature 
of heavy flight powerless to soar to the mark of its 
desire, but that circles in ascending spires passing its 
goal again and again, till it lands spent upon the 
summit — such appears to be the destined course of 
the world toward judgement. Many great and notable 
days of the Lord there have been, and perhaps will be — 
many last hours before the last of all. The earth is 
a mausoleum of dead worlds ; in its grave- mounds, tier 
above tier, extinct creations and civilizations lie orderly 
interred. Eschatology, like everything else in Scrip- 
ture, has its laws of development— “ the blade, the ear, 
and the full corn in the ear.” Each “ day ” of history, 
with its last hour, is a moment in that “age of the 
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ages” which circumscribes the measureless orbit of 
time. 

2. The Apostle John saw the proof of the end of the 
age in the appearance of many antichrists. He could 
not say that “the Antichrist” had come, whom the 
Church looked for to herald the second coming of the 
Lord Jesus; but “even now” there were many who 
deserved this name. Their appearance was the signal 
of a crisis which, for aught one could say, might be 
the prelude of the final judgement. 

The word “antichrist” has, by etymology, a double 
meaning. The Antichrist of whose coming St John s 
readers had “heard,” if identical, as one presumes, 
with the awful figure of 2 Thessalonians 2, is a niock- 
Christ, a Satanic caricature of the Lord Jesus; the 
“ many antichrists ” were not that, but deniers of Christ 
and destroyers of the true faith concerning Him. This 
the epithet may equally well signify. There is no real 
disagreement in the matter between St Paul and St 
John. The heretic oppugners of Christ who started up 
before St J ohn’s eyes in the Asian Churches, are fore- 
runners, whether at a greater or less distance, of the 
supreme antagonist (2 Thess. 2. 4), messengers who pre- 
l)are his way. They are of the same breed and likeness, 
and sot forth principles that will find in Antichrist 
tlieir full impersonation. 

Hie Antichrists of St John’s last hour, the opponents 
then most to be dreaded by the Church, were teachers 
of false doctrine. They “ deny that J esus is the Christ ” 
(ver. 22). This denial is other than that which the same 
words had denoted fifty years before. It is not the 
denial of Jewish unbelief, a refusal to accept Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Messiah; it is the denial of Gnostic 
eiror, the refusal to admit the Divine Sonship of Jesus 
and the revelation of the Godhead in manhood through 
His person (see Chap, XIX). Such a refusal makes the 
knowledge of both impossible ; neither is God under- 
stood as Father, nor Jesus Christ as Son, by these mis- 
believers. To “ confess ” or “ deny the Son ” is in effect 
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to **hold” or “not to hold” the Father (ver. 23), The 
man who in this way “denies the Father and the Son, 
he is “the antichrist” and “the liar” (ver. 22). His 
denial negatives the central truth of Christianity, as 
St John conceived it ; it dissolves the bond which gives 
unity and force to the entire new covenant, and nullifies 
the Gospel absolutely. The nature of the person of 
Christ, in St John’s view, was not a question of tran- 
scendental dogma or theological speculation ; there lay 
in it the vital point of an experimental and working 
Christian belief. “ Who is he,” the Apostle cries, “ that 
overcomes the world, except he that believes that 
Jesus is the Son of God?” (5. 5); and again, “Every 
one that believes that Jesus is the Christ, is begotten 
of God” (5. 1). The one saving and conquering 
faith is that which beholds in the crucified Nazarene 
the Son of God seated at the right hand of power 
(see Chap. XXII). 

The traditions of the rise of heresy point to the 
attempts made about this time, and especially in St 
John’s province of Asia, to divide Jesus Christ (whose 
Messianic title liad by this time become His proper 
name) into the human Jesus on the one hand, mortal 
and imperfect as other men, and the Christ, a Divine 
a‘on or emanation, that descended upon Jesus and was 
associated with Him from His baptism till the hour of 
His death. This was to make of Jesus Christ two 
beings, to break up His Divine-human person, as the 
disciples had known Him, into shadowy and discrepant 
fragments (comp. Chap. XIX). Those who taught this, 
denied that “Jesus is the Son of God.” They denied 
“ Jesus Christ come in flesh” (4. 2, 3) ; they renounced 
the Incarnation, and thereby abandoned the basis laid 
by Christianity for fellowship between God and man ; 
they closed the way of access to the Father given us 
in the Son of His love. 

This error, which beset the Church for generations 
and deeply affected its development, grew from the 
philosophical notion of the incompatibility of the finite 
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and infinite and the absolute separation of God from the 
world (see pp. 88, 3G3). With this axiom were involved 
the postulates of the illusive nature of phenomena and 
the intrinsic evil of matter — assumptions that implicate 
in their fatal coil every truth of religion, doctrinal and 
practical, and that struck at the root of Apostolic faith. 
To St John’s mind, there was no lie to compare with 
this. Those who brought such maxims with them into 
the Church, could never have been Christians. Christ 
Jesus the Lord was, from the outset, to them a non- 
reality ; the critique of their philosophy dissolved the 
facts about Him into a play of the senses, a Doketic 
spectacle. The manifestation of the Godhead in Jesus, 
upon this theory, was a train of symbols, grander and 
fairer it might bo than others, — a shadow still of the 
heavenly things and not their “ very image,” a parable 
of ideal truth that each man must unriddle as he could. 
To maintain this was to take away all certainty from 
the Gospel, and all fellowship from the Church. 

In proceeding from St Paul’s chief Epistles to this of 
St John, the doctrinal conflict is carried back from the 
atonement to the incarnation, from the icork to the 
nature of Christ, from Calvary to Bethlehem. There 
it culminates. Religious truth could reach no higher 
than the affirmation, error could proceed no further 
than the contradiction, of the completed doctrine of the 
Person of Christ inculcated by St John. The final 
teaching of revelation is countered by the “ antichrists.” 
The Apostle justly specifies this as the conclusive 
issue. For Christ is all and in all to His own system. 

“ What think ye of the Christ ? ” is His crucial question 
to every age. The two answers— that of the world 
with its false prophets and seducers (ver. 19; 4. 5), 
and that of the Christian brotherhood one with its 
Divine Head — are now delivered in categorical asser- 
tion and negation. Faith and unfaith have each said 
its last word. Subsequent debates of Christ with 
Antichrist will be only the repetition, upon an 
ever-enlarging scale, of what is contained, and in 
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principle settled and disposed of, by the word of the 
Apostles of the Lord and within the pages of the 
New Testament (comp. Chap. XIX). 

3. While the Apostle John insists on the radical nature 
of the assaults made in his last days upon the Church’s 
Christological belief, he points with confidence to the 
safeguards by which that belief is guaranteed. 

(1) In the first place, “you (emphatic vfmq — in contrast 
with the Antichrists) have a chrism from the Holy One 
{i.e, Christ); all of you know” the truth and can discern 
its verity (vers. 20, 21). Again, in verse 27, “ The chrism 
that you received from Him abides in you, and you 
have no need that any one be teaching you. But 
as His chrism teaches you about all things, and is 
true and is no lie, and as it did teach you, abide in Him.” 
XpiffjULa is “anointing,” as ■)(pi(TT6q is “anointed”; the 
argument lies in this verbal connexion. The chrism 
makes Christians, and is wanting to Antichrists. It 
is the constitutive element common to Christ and His 
people ; it pervades members and Head alike. 

We soon perceive wherein this “chrism” consists. 
What the Apostle says of the chrism he says of the 
Spirit afterwards in chax). 5. 7 : “ It is the Spirit that 
bcai’cth witness, because the Spirit is the truth.” And 
in chap. 4. 6 he contrasts the influences working in 
Apostolic and heretical circles respectively as “ the spirit 
of truth ” and “ of error.” The bestowal of the Spirit 
on Jesus of Nazareth was described under the figure 
of unction by St Peter in Acts 10. 38, telling “how 
God anointed {christened) Him — made Him officially 
the Christ — with the Holy Spirit and power.” ^ It was 

^ In the Early Church, as it is still in the Eastern Churches, the rite 
of Unction, along with the Imposition of Hands, followed immediately 
upon Baptism and formed a part of the same Sacrament. It was not till 
the thirteenth century that the Roman Church separated the two latter 
acts from Baptism, making them a distinct Sacrament of Confirmation. 
Before this time, the chrism appears for a while to have been used in the 
West both at Baptism and ttie Imposition of Hands. The importation 
of the Holy Ghost was specifically connected with the latter act, reserved 
for the bishop, while any priest baptizes. 
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the possession without limit of “ the Spirit of truth ” 
which gave to the words of Christ their unlimited 
authority ; “ He whom God sent speaketh the words of 
God, for He giveth Him not the Spirit by measure” 
(John 3. 34, 35). Out of the self-same Spirit which He 
possessed infinitely in His Divine fashion, and which 
His presence and teaching continually breathed, “tho 
Holy One ” gave to His disciples. All members of His 
body receive, according to their capacity, “ the Spirit 
of truth, which the world cannot receive,” but “ whom ” 
He “sends” unto His own “from the Father” (John 14. 
17, 15. 20, &c.). The Spirit of the Head is the vital 
principle of the Church, resident in every limb ; by His 
inhabitation and operation the Body of Christ subsists. 
The communion of the Holy Ghost is the inner side 
of all that is outwardly visible in Church activity and 
fellowship. It is the life of God within the society 
of men. 

This Divine principle of life in Christ possesses an 
antiseptic power. It affords the real security for the 
Church’s preservation from corruption and decay. The 
Spirit of God is the only, and the sufficient, Infallibility 
on earth. He is our pledged protector against mortal 
sin and deadly error ; for He is the Holy Spirit and 
the Spirit of truth,--who “abideth with you,” said 
Christ to His people, “and He shall be in you.” It 
is His office to teach, no less than to sanctify (Jolin 
14. 26, 16. 13). To the true believer and faithful seeker 
after the knowledge of God He gives an instinct for 
truth, a sense for the Divine in knowledge and in 
doctrine, which works through the reason and yet 
above the reason, and which works collectively in 
the communion of saints. For this gift St Paul had 
prayed long ago, on behalf of the Ephesian and Asian 
Christians : “ that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory, may give to you a spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of Him — the eyes of 
your heart enlightened to know” the great things of 
God (£ph. 1. 17-23). This prayer had been answered. 
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Pauls and John’s children in the faith were endowed 
with a discernment that enabled them to detect the 
sophistries and resist the blandishments of Gnostie 
error. This Spirit of wisdom and revelation has never 
deserted the Church. Through centuries rife with all 
kinds of ignorance and perversion the Apostolic truth 
has been preserved to this day, and Scripture retains 
its unique authority, its light shining more brightly 
for every eclipse. 

“You know, all of you,” the Apostle says in verse 20. i 
This is the most remarkable thing in the passage. “ I 
have not written unto you,” he continues, “because 
you know not the truth, but because you know it, and 
because no lie is of the truth.” St John appeals to the 
judgement of the enlightened lay commonalty of the 
Church, just as St Paul when he writes, “ I speak as 
to men of sense ; judge ye what I say ” (I Cor. 10, 15). 
We look in spiritual matters too much to the opinion of 
the few — to experts and specialists, priests. Councils, 
Congresses ; we have too little faith in the Holy Spirit 
filling the Church, in the communis srnsus of the body 
of Christ and the general suffrage of the citizens of 
the Divine commonwealth. Yet, however we disguise 
the fact, it is with this grand jury that the verdict 
ultimately lies. 

St John’s “chrism” did not guarantee a precise 
agreement in every point of doctrine and practice ; it 
covers essential truth, such as that of the Godhead 
of the Redeemer here in question. Much less does the 
witness of the Spirit warrant individual men, whoso 
hearts are touched with His grace, in setting up to be 
oracles of God. In that case the Holy Spirit must con- 
tradict Himself endlessly, and God becomes the author 
of confusion and not of peace. But there is in matters 
of collective faith a spiritual common sense, a Christian 
public opinion in the communion of saints, behind the 
extravagances of individuals and the party cries of the 

^ OiSaTE iravTEs, not wavra, is decidedly the best-attested reading. See 
E.V. margin, and Westcott’s Additumal Note on 2. 20. 
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hour, which acts informally by a silent and impalpable- 
pressure, but all the more effectually, after the manner 
of the Spirit. The motto of Vincent of Lerinum, which 
John H. Newman so sadly misapplied, is after all true 
and indispensable: “Quod ubique, quod semper, quod 
ah omnihits” 

(2) To this inward and cumulative witness there 
corresponds an outward witness, defined once for all : 
“ You know the truth . . . that no lie is of the truth, 

, , . That which you heard from the heg inning, — let it 
abide in you” (vers. 21, 21). 

8o wo have an objective criterion given in the truth 
about Christ and the Father, as St John’s readers heard 
it from tlie Ajjostles at the first and as we find it 
written in their books. Believing that to be true, 
the Church rejected promptly what did not square with 
it. In the most downright and peremptory fashion St 
John asserts the Apostolic witness to be a test of 
religious truth : “ We are of God : he that knows God 
hears us ; he that is not of God hears us not. By this 
wo recognize the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
error ” (4. 0 ; see Chap. XIX). His words echo those of 
Christ addressed to the first disciples : “ As the Father 
sent me, even so send I you. ... He that receiveth 
you, receiveth me” (Matt. 10. 40 ; John 20. 21). And St 
Paul made the like claim when he said, “ If any man 
thinketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him 
take knowledge of the things that I write unto you, 
that they are a commandment of the Lord ” (1 Cor. 
14. 37). This touchstone, however contested, is equally 
valid to-day. 

Here is the exterior test of the inner light. The 
witness of the Spirit in the living Church, and in the 
abiding Apostolic word, authenticate and guard each 
other. This must be so, if one and the self-same Spirit 
testifies in both. Experience and Scripture coincide. 
Neither will suffice for us apart from the other. 
Without experience, Scripture becomes a dead letter ; 
without the norm of Scripture, experience becomes a 
speculation, a fanaticism, or a conceit. 
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(3) The third guarantee cited by St John lies outwide 
ourselves and the Church. Behind the chrism that 
rests upon all Christians, and the Apostolic message 
deposited with the Church in the beginning, there 
abides the faithfulness of our jyromise-giving Lord. His 
fidelity is our ultimate dependence ; it is involved in 
the two safeguards previously described. 

Accordingly, when the Apostle has said, in verse 24, 
“ If that abide in you which ye heard from the begin- 
ning, you too shall abide in the Son and in the Father,” 
he adds in the next verse, to make all sure : “ And this 
is the promise which Ho made to us, — the eternal life!” 
It is our Lord’s own assurance over again: “Abide in 
me, and I will abide in you. . . . Verily, verily, I say 
unto yon, If any one keep my word, death he will 
never see” (John 8. 51, 15. 4). The life of fellowship 
with the F''atlior in the Son, which the Antichrist would 
destroy at its root by denying the Son, the Son of God 
]d edges Himself to maintain amongst those who are 
loyal to llis word. On this rock He builds the Church ; 
“ the gates of death will not prevail against it,” while it 
stands upon the true confession of His name. To the 
stnil and to the Church, the indiv idual believer and the 
community of faith, the same promise of life and incor- 
ruption is made. So long as we hold His word, Christ 
holds by us for ever. 

“ lie has promised us ” this {avToc i7r>jyytj^Aaro) ^ — Ho who 
says, “ I am the resurrection and the life.” No brief, no 
transient existence is that secured to His people, but 
“ the eternal life.” Now eternal life means with St 
John not a prize to be won (as St Paul loves to 
represent it), but a foundation on which to rest, a 
fountain from which to draw ; not a future attiiinment 
so much as a Divine, and therefore abiding, possession 
in the present. It is the life which came into the 
world from God with Jesus Christ (1. 1, 2), and in 
which every soul lives that is grafted into Him. 
Understanding this, we see that the “promise of life 
' Compare the avTw: iXavnoc ianv of 2. 2. 
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eternal,” in verse 25, is not brought in as an inciteman 
to hope, but as a re-assurance to faith. “ These things 
have I written unto you,” the Apostle says, “ concerning 
those that mislead you ” (vcr. 26). Christ's word is set 
against theirs. His promise stands fast, the unchang- 
ing rock amidst the tides of opinion and the winds 
of doctrine, unshaken by the storms that break up one 
after another the strongest fabrics of human thought 
and policy. Our little “systems have their day”; but 
the fellowship of souls whi(*-h rests upon the founda- 
tion of the Apostles, has within it the power of an 
indissolulde life. 

Such are the llu'ee guarantees of the permanence of 
(/hristian doctrine and the Christian life, as they were 
asserted by St John at his last hour, when the tempests 
of persecution and of sceptical error were on all sides 
let loose against the Church. They are the witness 
ol the Spirit in the soul, of the word on the lips of the 
A])ostles transmitted by their pen, and of the living 
Christ, the pledged executor of His own promise of 
eternal life. 



DIVISION II 

SONSHIP TOWARD GOD 

THE FILIAL CHARACTER AND HOPE 

Main Division of the Letter — Comparison of its two Halves — St John 
awaiting Christ’s Coming — New Testament Horizon — Confidence or 
Shame at the Judgement-seat— Pauline and Johannine Eschatology 
— “ Begotten of God Doing the Vital Thing — The Righteous Father 
and Righteous Sons — “ Look, what Love 1 ” — To be, and to be called, 
God’s Children — Veiling of the Sons of God — The Hope of Glory 
— Internal and External Likeness to Christ — Vision presumes Assimi- 
lation — Purification by Hope. 



" And now, little children, abide in Him ; 

So that if He should be manifested, wo may have confidence, 

And not shrink with shame from Him in His cominj^. 

If you know that He is righteous, 

You perceive that every one doing righteousness is begotten of Him. 

See what manner of love the Father hath given to us, 

Purposing tlmt we should be called children of God ; 

And so we are I 

For this reason the world knoweth us not, inasmuch as it knew not Him. 

PcloYcd, we are now children of God; 

And it hath not yet been manifested what wo shall be I 
We know that, if He should be manifested, we shall bo like Him ; 

Because we shall see Him as Ho is. 

And every one who hath this hope set upon Him, 

Punfioth himself, according as He is pure.” 


1 John 2 . 28 - 3 . 3 . 



CHAPTER XV 

THE FILIAL CHARACTER AND HOPE 

H AUPT I is right in attaching verses 28 and 29 of 
the second chapter to the third, and in marking 
at this point a main division in the structure of tlie 
Epistle. “ With the exception of fiiveiv at the beginning 
of the two verses,” he observes, “ all the ideas in them 
are new and enter the Epistle for the first time ” ; and 
tliese “ special ideas, touched here for the first time, are 
the ev er recurring constitutive elements ” of its second 
half. “ ^VavtfxwtrOai is taken up again in 3. 2-5 ; Truppiimav 
t\uv is elucidated in 3. 19-22, 4. 17 f., 5. 13 ff. ; ttoihv t»'/v 
CLK(ufKTvvi]v forms the fundamental thought of the lii’st 
t(;n verses of chap. 3; ts aiVou jiyivviiicrOai is not only 
reiieated in rUva OtoD, 3. 1 f., but also from 3. 21 
onwards is more closely considered. The thought an- 
nounced in 2. 28 is precisely in the same sense the theme 
of the next part of the Letter, as 1. 5 was of that which 
has just closed.” The abrupt opening of 3. 1 suggested 
to the chaijter-dividcrs the break they have made there ; 
but one has only to read on into v^'ci’ses 2 and 3 to find 
that the writers mind is following closely the vein 
struck at the close of the previous chapter ; ho is full 
of the thought of the Lord’s approaching “manifesta- 
tion,” which excites solicitude for the state in which 
His people may then be found. The exclamatory '/Strc 
of 3. 1 is the sign not of logical discontinuity, but of 
emotional disturbance. Striking for the first time in 
' See his Commentary (Eng. ed.), pp. 142 S. 
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his letter on the idea of the believer s sonship toward 
God ('yt'ytvvijrat £$ airrov, 2. 29), St John falls into astonish- 
ment at the love thus disclosed in God, at the fact 
that God cares to be our Father and deigns to give us 
the name and status of His children. But he quickly 
comes round again, in the tov (j^avepwOtj of verse 2, to 
the point of view assumed in 2. 28 ; the “ hope ” which 
is held out in verso 3, of “ seeing Christ as He is ” (ver. 
2), is one with the hope of standing before Him with 
“ boldness in ” that “ coming ” which the readers were 
led to expect in 2. 28. 

The introductory words of address, “ And now, little 
children,”^ call attention to the prospect rising before 
the writer’s mind. With the watchword “abide in 
Him” 8t John opens the new line of n])peal, as ho 
closed with it his former protestation in the last words 
of verse 27. Abiding in God” by retaining “the 
chrism ” of the Spirit, who “ teaches about all things ” 
(ver. 27), the readers will not be led astray by the Anti- 
christs and false prophets appearing in this “ last hour ” 
(verses 18~2G). But more than that, by so abiding — by 
loyalty to the Apostolic message and to their own con- 
victions of spiritual truth — they will prepare for Christ’s 
coming and will be able to meet Him without fear or 
shame. They will thus make good their title to be the 
children of God, and will realize the Divine wealth 
of their inheritance, the glory of which is as yet un- 
revealed ; for they have in God’s fatherly love, and in 
the purity of Jesus reproduced in themselves, a pledge 
of the loftiest hopes. Such is the gist of the paragraph 
we are dealing with ; and such appears to be its con- 
nexion with the foregoing context, to which it is linked 
not only by the double “ abide in Him,” but also by the 
foreboding “ last hour ” of verse 18 and “ the promise of 
eternal life” in verse 25, which led the way to the 
“coming” announced in verse 28. 

' Comp. 2 John 5, Acts 3. 17, 10. 5, 13. 11, for kuI itvv as a rhetorical 
form of transition, contmuative and resumptive ; for r^Kvia, introducing a 
fresh topic, comp. 2. 1, 12, 3. 7. 
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At this point it is possible to take a wider survey of 
the course of the Epistle. From 1. 5 onwards to 2. 27 
St J ohn has been working out and expanding his con- 
ception of the fellowship with God, and in God, that is 
realized through the message brought by Jesus Christ, 
under the conception of dwelling and walking “ in the 
light.” Over against the true light was set “ the 
darkness ” of sin, which combats it under every form 
of contradiction and deceit — in the individual soul 
(1. C-2. 11), in the world (2. 15-17), and in the Anti- 
christian movement that has developed within the 
Church (2. 18-27). But from this paragraph forwards 
tlie fellowship of the soul and God takes on a more inti- 
mate character, a more vivid colour and a warmer tone, 
as it opens out into sonship toward God and brother- 
hood toward men. We no longer read of “ light ” and 
“ darkness,” “ the truth ” and “ the lie,” of those who 
“walk in the light” or “the darkness,” who are “of 
the truth ” or “ who lie and do not the truth,” who 
profess truly or falsely to “ have known God,” but of 
“ the children of God” and “of the Devil” respectively, 
of those who “ have confidence toward God and do the 
ilihigs pleasing in His sight” or who “shrink away in 
shame before ” Christ and suffer “ the fear 1 hat has 
punishment,” because they “are of God” or “ are not of 
God” in either case. Thus in the progress of the Epistle 
the general gives place to the particular, the meta- 
pliysical to the psychological ; the doctrine heard from the 
beginning, and the light shining evermore in the dark- 
ness, are represented now as a “seed” of God’s Spirit 
g(‘rniinating amid the world’s evil growths and ovei- 
powering them, as a holy love and will working for 
salvation and winning their victory over liate and false- 
hood. This second half of the Epistle, like the first, 
sets out from the thought of the rjxwtfmmc of Christ ^ 
— theie His past, here His future manifestation; the 
first is that from which faith springs, the second is that 
to which hope looks ; the first that which begins, the 
* Corup. t) i<l>avEfjvj9rii 1. 2, and idi> 2. 28, 8. 2. 
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second that which completes the victory of God’s light 
and love over human sin. 

The stress of verse 28 lies not on the imperative, “abide 
in Him,” which is carried over from verse 27, but on tlie 
reason therefor, — “ that, if He should be manifested,” &c. 
“ Christ is to be manifested in His promised advent, — 
ivhen we know not, but it may be soon ; and we must 
appear before Him, with shame or confidence. Abiding 
in Him, we shall be prepared whenever He may come. 
If the present should prove to be the world's last Ijoiir 
and the Lord should appear from heaven while we are 
yet on earth, ^ how welcome His appearing to those who 
love Him and who keep His word!” So the aged Apostle 
wistfully explores the future. Ilis hypothetic “if He 
should be manifested,” echoes the “If I will that he 
tarry till I come!” of the Lord’s enigmatical saying 
about liimself (Jolin 21, 22). After those words of 
Jesus, the possibility of His coming within the Apostolic 
era and while St John I'emained in the flesh, was bound 
to be entertained ; and the prolongation of the Apostle’s 
life to the verge of human age might well encourage 
the hope of an early advent,— delayed indeed but to be 
exj)ected before the veteran Apostle’s departure, and 
now therefore, possibly, quite imminent. 

Tliat such an impression existed in the Church, in 
some minds amounting to a certain expectation, the 
refiireiure in the appendix of St John’s Gospel seems to 
indicate. The preceding paragraphs have brought tljo 
Apostle’s readers to the verge of the last things. They 
see “ the world passing away,” the Antichrists arrived, 
})recursors of the great Antichrist who was predicted 
to arise before Christ’s return. Unbelief seems to liave 
reached its limit, and faith to have attained its climax 
in the teaching of bt John. It is a time of ciisis, 
perhaps the closing hour of the Church’s trials. “ The 

^ Comp. 1 Thess. 4. 16, 17, 1 Cor. 15. 51, for St Paul’s impression on 
the subject at a much earlier date, when he classed himself, provisionally, 
amongst “ those that are left unto the coming of the Lord." Put no 
such expression recurs in his later Epistles. 
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Judge is at the door”; Christ stands waiting to return. 
At any moment the heavens may open and He “may 
be manifested,” who is all the while so near us, walking 
unseen amongst His Churches.^ The conditions of the 
time have revived the prospect of the Lord’s glorious 
return, and bring it near to men’s imaginations. The 
Christian man, susceptible to these impressions, will 
surely ask himself, “What if my Lord should now 
appear? how should 1 meet Him, if He came to-day: 
with joy or grief ; with shame or rapture ? ” This is a 
test that Christ’s servants might often with advantage 
put to themselves. Not for Ilis first disciples alone did 
the Lord say, “ Let your loins be girt about and your 
lamps burning, and yourselves like unto men that look 
for their Lord, when He shall return from the wedding” 
(Luke 12. 35 ff.). If suddenly the clouds should part 
and the unseen Saviour and Judge stood revealed, if the 
day of the Lord should instantly break on the world 
“as a thief in the night,” or if we should ourselves with- 
out further notice or pre])aration bo summoned to His 
liresencc, amid the vast surprise could we then turn to 
Him a glad and eager face ? 

In this one instance St John writes of the parousia, 
as St Paul has done so frequently, and builds on the 
anticipation of a definitive return of the Lord Jesus. 
The fact that he does speak of it in this way, though 
but once, and that he lays a solemn stress on the ex- 
pectation, proves his agreement with the prevalent 
eschatology of the Church. The saying of our Lord 
respecting the beloved disciple with which his Gospel con- 
cludes (21. 22 f.), implies an actual “ coining ” : such words 
the subject of them could neither forget nor exjilain 
away ; even supposing the Apostle were not himself the 

* Comp. hev. 1. 12 ff., 2. 1 ; John 14. 18 ; Matt. 28. 20. It is notice- 
able that the Apostle John uses as St I'anl used dnoKoXvirTutf 

ahke of Christ’s first 'and second coming. He conceives the eternal 
Word, the only Life and Light of men, as always present in creation 
and in humanity, but manifested — shining forth and made cognizable 
— at these two great epochs; comp. John 1. 10. 
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writer of the above chapter, it embodies a genuine 
Johannine tradition. 

This isolated allusion supplies a caution against the in- 
ferences frequently drawn from the presence or absence 
of this expression or that in a particular book, as to 
supposed variations of doctrine in the New Testament. 
It is said that St John conceived only of a spiritual coming 
of Christ and a moral and inward judgement effected 
by His word amongst men, so that the external Parousia 
and the groat judgement-scene sketched in the Synoptic 
prophecies and in the preaching of St Paul were tran- 
scended in his doctrine and became superfluous. This 
passage and the kindred saying of chap. 4. 17 f. suffice 
to show that the Apostle drew no such consequence 
from his principles, that he felt no contradiction 
between the thought of Christ’s spiritual action upon 
mankind, with the gradual process of sifting effoctc^d 
thereby, and that of His eventual return in glory as tlie 
universal Judge, between this constant visiting and 
judging of the world and that ultimate “ manifestation ” 
and supreme “crisis” at the “consummation of the 
age,” which dominates the New Testament horizon 
generally. Here the Apostle John contemplates the 
coming of the glorified Jesus to the world in judgement, 
just as explicitly and formally as did the Apostle Paul 
when he declared, “We must all be manifested before 
the judgement-seat of Christ” (2 Cor. 5. 10). Tliere is a 
difference, but it is that of emphasis and ])revailing 
standpoint : St J olm dwells on the j)i*oc,oss, St Paul and 
others on the issue — he on the evolution, they on the 
dvnoucincni of the great drama of Christ and the World 
(comp. pp. C7, G8). The Gospel of John, in contrast with 
the others, spends itself in working out the develop- 
ment of principles and character. He traces the cata- 
strophe of our Lord’s incarnate manifestation back to 
its antecedents eternal and temporal, showing how it 
was brought about by the moral forces operative in the 
world, as these collided with the character and the 
purposes of God disclosed by the coming of His Son ; 
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the tremendous issue, in many of its features, he rather 
indicates and takes for granted than draws out in 
detail. The Parousia and the Day of the Lord take in 
the theodicy of the Apostle John much the same 
relative position that the scenes of the Passion occupy 
in his Gospel narrative. They are held, so to speak, in 
solution throughout, and are presented in their latent 
preparations and prelude more than in their patent 
consummation, in root and growth more than in the 
ripened fruit. 

Assuming in common with all who relied on the word 
of Jesus His return as the King and Judge of mankind, 
and contemplating the possibility of His near approach, 
the Apostle calls his readers to consider how they will 
face the advent ; they must desire to meet their Lord 
icith confidence of hearing (TrappTja/a) and without the 
shrinking of shame. If found, when the Lord comes, out 
of Christ instead of “abiding in Him” — suddenly con- 
fronted by the dread Pi'oscnce wliich John saw in the 
Patmos visions, and standing before His tribunal — they 
must be overwhelmed with confusion and struck dumb 
with shame. The great “ appearing ’’—the goal of 
Christian hope and satisfaction — brings to the unpre- 
pared inconceivable dismay. This admonition is brief 
as it is affecting, and stands alone in St J ohn’s writings 
(see however 4. 17, 18) ; but it recalls the purport of our 

' Using the yfOTdi'7Tappri(ria{==‘jrav-pit(Tu:,8(Viing coenjthing ; than franh- 
ness of 82 )eechy unreservednesSf publici/i/j confidence or counuje of 
hearing), as also in 3. 21, 4. 17, 5. 14, St John might seem to he 
drawing again on the Pauline vocabulary' ; comp. 2 Cor. 12, Eph. 
3. 12, 1 Tim. 3. 13. The aorist cx^fiEi' (not present, as in the 

other places) after Iva seems to imply the gaming rather than the con- 
tinued possession of courage, and points to the testing occasion of the 
Advent ; “ that we may take courage, and not be put to shame [aorist, 
shrinking from Him in His coming.” Comi). for the aorist 
of tV, Bom. 1. 13, 2 Cor. 1. 15, 2, 3; 2 Pet. 2. 16 ; in each of these 
instances it signifies not a continued state of mind, but an experience 
associated with some particular occurrence. For the pregnant M (of 
separation) in this connexion, comp. 1. 7 ; Bom. 6. 7, 9. 3 ; Col. 2. 20 ; 
and after aiax^vofiai, Sir. 21. 22, 41. 17 IT., in the beptuagint. In Isa. 1. 
29, Jer. 2. 36, 12, 13, diffxt'veo'Oai diro means ‘‘to be ashamed of. 
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Lord’s prophetic warnings given at length in the 
Synoptic discourses on the Last Judgement; and the 
words echo the frequent appeals of St Paul to the same 
efPect. 

In prospect of this august and heart-sliakiiig event, 
such as must dash all self-complacency and trust in 
human judgemoTit, what is St John’s confidence for him- 
sell and for his children ? This appears in the sentences 
that follow, in verse 29 and verses 1 and 2 of chap. 3. 
The ground of assurance lies in the filial consciousurss. 
Here is the spring of Christian hap})iness and courage 
in view of death and judgement, and of the ef(‘rnal 
issues of liuniiin destiny. 

We note at this place again how completely St Paul 
and St John are at one, and how surely they come 
round, by dilTerent paths, to the same central points 
ol experienc.e and of theology. St Paul’s exposition of 
tli(} Christian salvation culminates in his doctrine of 
the beliovei’s “adoption,” in Romans S; “if children, 
also heirs, is the arguimuit that reassures him against 
the counter-! orces and measureless possibilities of evil 
looming in the future. “Beloved, now we are children 
of God!” is the ground on which St John stands in 
tile same joyous certainty of a life eternal alrc'ady 
won, that is rich as the love of God and sure as 
His almighty will. 

But the soiiship in question, which is io supply the 
key-note of the Epistle Irom cha]). 3. 1 onwards, is 
not affinned at once; it is inferred, in 2. 29, from the 
corresiK)ndence of character that unites the Christian 
with his (md: “If you know that He is righteous, you 
are aware that every one who does righteousness has 
been begotten of Him.” God, and not Christ, is the 
subject of the assertion “He is righteous”; for God 
is, in all consistency, the antecedent of tS avrov (“ of 
Him ”) in the subsequent clause. Of “ the Father ” one 
“is begotten” (comp. 3. 1, 9 ff., 4. 4 if., 5. 1, 4, 18 f.) : this 
goes so much without saying, that in passing from verse 
28 to 29, having in his mind the final and emphatic 
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y^yivvyiTai, the writer makes the transition of subject 
unconsciously ; he does not observe that the “ of Him ” 
of the second sentence is referred, without explanation, 
to a person other than that denoted by the “ from Him ” 
of verse 28 foregoing. For grammatical clearness, 
“God” should have been expressed as the subject of 
the new predicate “ is righteous ” in verse 29. The 
righteousness of God (1. 9) and of Christ (2. 1) is, how- 
ever, so identical that lariv (“ He is rigliteous *’) 

supplies by itself a link of transition ; the subjects 
are practically identified in the writer’s mind; the 
idea of Christ in this connexion melts into that of God. 
In Him God “is righteous,” to our knowledge. But if 
the assertion “is righteous” does not, “hath been be- 
gotten of Him ” does involro distinction of Father and 
Hon ; one < cannot extend the saying of John 10. 30, “I 
and the Father are one,” to the point of making Christ 
also the hegetier ; when believers are said to be “ born 
of the Spirit ” (John 3. 6, S), spirll is opposed to flesh and 
being “begotten of the Spirit” is tantamoimt to being 
“begotten of God” (John 1.13). The latter predicate, 
as it is hero used, finds its interpretation immodiatoly 
in the next verso: “Begotten of II ini, 1 say; for look 
at the Fathers love to us!” 

1. The first ground of confidence on which the Aposth^ 
would liave his little children rest — a ground derived 
from the vindication he has now made of the Christian 
chai'acter — lies in the practice of righteousness. Tliis 
])roves a Divine filiation in the Christian man : “ The 
doer of righteousness hath been begotten of Him” 
(2. 29). St John seeks to encourage and calm his 
j-eaders. The prospect of Christ’s coming as Judge of 
mankind is naturally fearful to the soul, calling up 
images su(*h as those with which the Apocalypse clothes 
the Redeemer’s person. The Apostle knows that his 
children are leading worthy lives, and that most of 
them have no need for fear in this event. He bids 
them “take courage” (2. 28), since their conduct 
shows that God’s Spirit is in them and their “ doing ” 
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is such as Christ must approve. Under similar terms — 
dwelling now on disposition, now on conduct — St John 
has previously described the filial life ; he holds up the 
same ideal throughout the letter : he who “ walks in the 
light” (1. 7), who “ keeps God’s commandments ” (2. 3, 5), 
who “ loves his brother” (2. 10), who “ does the will of 
God” (2. 17), becomes now the man “who docs (executes) 
righteousness ” and who thus approves himself as “ be- 
gotten of God,” in contrast with “the doer of sin” who 
is “ of the Devil ” (3. 7-0). On the same principle, in 
chap. 5. 2, the one evidence of brotherhood that St 
Jol)n will allow is that of “loving God and doing His 
commandments.” Doing is the vital thing : sentiments, 
high notions, pious talk, go for nothing without perfor- 
mance. Not “ word and tongue,” but “ deed and truth ” 
are what God demands in Christian men (3. 18). 

That God “ is righteous,” dealing justly and fairly b}' 
all His creatures in all His relations with them and 
I’esponsibilities to them, is an axiom of revelation.^ The 
])rinc*iple is laid down hypothetically (“if you know”), 
lor the sake of the consequence to bo deduced from it 
and not because of any real doubt (comp. 4. 12, John 11. 
15, for the form of expression), — though indeed our 
knowledge of the surest certainties of Divine truth is 
subjectively contingent, and clouds may cross the sun- 
niest skies of faith. From this axiom the consequence 
follows, which the readers are bound to recognize, that 
“ every man of righteous life is God’s offspring.” In this 
argumentative form of statement yivuxTKtre is better 
read in the indicative (you knotv, perceive) than the 
imperative ; ^ the Apostle is making explicit what is 
already implicit in his children’s knowledge of God and 
of themselves.3 

’ See in particular Psa. 11. 7, 116. 5, 145. 17 ; Isa. 59. 17 ; John 17. 25 ; 
Rom. 1. 17, 3, 26 ; 1 John 1. 9 ; Rev. 16. 5. 

® See R.V. margin : the difference is practically very slight. 

3 VivbiffKETE lin the apodosis— the verb proper to truth of acquisition 
(comp. vers. 5, 18, 3, 19, 24, 4. 6) ; elcqri [otSa) in the protasis, “ If you 
know, indicating a truth of intuition j or established conviction, belonging 
to one’s realized stock of knowledge (comp. vers. 20 f., 5. 13, 18 ff.). 
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Not only is God righteous, but He alone is righteous 
originally and absolutely. “None is good save One,” 
said Jesus, “ that is God ” (Luke 18. 19). Human excel- 
lence in every instance is derivative — is “begotten of 
God.” Unrighteousness (aSiKia, 1. 0) is the characteristic 
of humanity apart from God ; “ the whole world lieth in 
the Evil One” (5. 19). God is the source of all right- 
being and right-doing; apart from the Father of Jesus 
Christ, there is no righteousness in any child of man. 
It follows that the presence of a living, operative 
righteousness is the sign of a Divine sonsliip, of that 
pure filial spirit which breeds heart-peace and guaran- 
tees final victory. “ Other tests of adoption are offered 
in the Epistle : ‘love ’ (4. 7) and belief that ‘Jesus is the 
Christ’ (5. 1). Each one, it will be found, includes the 
others ” (Westcott ad loc,). 

May we take this reasoning of St John’s in the full 
breadth of its application? Can we say that every 
righteous man is born of God — even if he be palpably 
heterodox, if he be an unbeliver, or a heathen? We arc 
bound to do so. But we must understand “righteous- 
ness ” and “ unbelief ” in the strict Christian sense. St 
John writes ^'the righteousness” (6 7rof(7>v n'/r ^iKatotrvvriv, 
not SiKfiiocTvvyjv ) — that which deserves the name and has 
in it tlie genuine stuff, which “ exceeds the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees” (Matt. 5. 20) and 
differs in quality and flavour from morality of that 
stam}) ; it means doing right by God Himself, first of 
all. When St Paul speaks of “ Gentiles which have not 
the law doing by nature the things of the law ” and 
“ showing the work of the law written in their hearts,” 
of “ the uncircumcision keeping the righteous demands 
of the law” and being thus “accounted for circum- 
cision,” when he describes a type of man who is “ a Jew 
in secret ” and has a “ circumcision of spirit ” that is “ in 
heart, not in letter,” and “ whose praise is not of men 
but of God” (Rom. 2. 14 f., 26-29), he asserts the 
existence in certain cases of a righteousness availing 
before God that cannot be labelled or authenticated, 
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that extends beyond the pale of orthodoxy and refuses 
to answer to any of the stated and necessary tests of 
religious communion. There are moral paradoxes in the 
connexion between faith and practice — cases of men 
who rise quite above their ostensible creed — that are 
baffling to our superficial knowledge, secrets of the 
heart inscrutable except to its Maker ; their solution 
stands over to the Judgement-day. Certain we may bo 
of this, that whatever righteousness shows itself in any 
man comes from God his Father, whether the channel 
of its derivation be traceable or not; that whatevej- 
light shines in a human soul has radiated from “the 
true light that lighteth every man,” whether the 
recipient knows the Sun of righteousness that has 
risen upon him, or the clouds conceal its form. 

2. Behind the first encouragement lies a second. If 
the Christian believers right-doing evidences God’s 
])aternal relation to him, this proves again Go(Vh 
fatherly love bestowed upon the man. Over this the 
Apostle — here alone in his letter — breaks into exclama- 
tion; argument passes into wonder. “Look,* what 
a love the Father hath given to us ! ” The souls rock 
of assuran(;e is God’s manifested love. If the final 
crash should come, if the ground should crumble 
beneath our feet and the graves open and heaven and 
earth pass away like a scroll that is rolled together, — 
in the thought of this shattering convulsion, to which 
our Lord’s prophecies led the Church to look forward 
and which a moment ago (2. 28) was called up to the 
imagination, the heart finds refuge here. This anchor 
of the soul holds, through the wreck of nature. St 
John’s saying is St Paul’s in other words: “Hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love of God hath 
been poured out in our hearts ” (Rom. 5. 5) ; or again, 
“I am persuaded that neither death nor life . . . nor 

' He uses i Jerc, however, the proper imperative governing an accusa- 
tive object — not the inter jectionaJ or the latter of which is 
common in St John’s Gospel. He wishes his readers actually to “ see ” 
what they had not adequately realized ; comp. Bom. 11. 22. 
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things present nor things to come . . . will be able 
to separate us from the love of God that is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord ” (Rom. 8. 38, 39). 

The sense and emphasis of the words demand a pause 
at the end of verse la (after 6 irarfip and before the 
continuing 7va). Let the readers for a moment con- 
template, as it stands alone in its wonder and glory, 
“ the love that the Father has given ” them ! The clause 
that follows is not one of definition or explanation — as 
though God's love consisted in giving us the name of 
“children.” How God loves men — to what length, 
and in what fashion — will be shown later; the 7roru7r») 
ayairri finds its exegesis in chap. 4. 9-14. Here we 
ponder the bare fact, put in the briefest words and 
brought home to experience ^ — Gods bestowed and 
all-inclusive gift to us of His fatherly love in Jesus 
Christ. 

Now the love of God, where it is lodged in the 
heart and is bearing fruit in a righteous life that 
mirrors God’s own righteousness (2. 29), tends toward 
a certain mark for those who possess it : “ that we 
should bo called God's children'* Unless we are to rob 
hm of its purposive force, this clause imports a vocation 
still to be realized, an intention on God’s part, the 
dim of His lovn^ reaching beyond actual experience, 
lie has given His love ; but that love means more 
than it can now give. “ That we should bo called ” 
must be read in the light of the “coming” of 2. 28, 
and by contrast with the words “ and we arc so ” (of 
the true text), immediately interjected, and “ now wo 
are God’s children” in verso 2. “We are children of 
God ” — the Father’s love has made us actually such 
already ; we are to be called so 3 — pronounced and 

* AtStJKEv, “ hath given us,’’ the perfect of abiding result ; comp, for 
the tense, and for the experimental bearing of 4. 18, 5. 20 ; also 

the perfects in 1. If., 4. 14. 

^ Comp Eph. 1. 4, 5 : iv dydTry TTpoopivag ic.r.X., “ having in love fore- 
ordained us unto filial adoption to Himself.” 

3 kaXtw implies, beyond the mere naming or designafing, an entitling ^ 
instating. St Jehn uses the verb here only in his Epp. and rarely 

LifsEtamul 17 
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acknowledged as His sons and on this title summoned 
to the heritage. “If He should be manifested,” and 
“at His coming” (2. 28, 3. 2), are the tacit adjuncts 
of “ called children.” This declaration is identical with 
what St Paul describes as “ the revelation of the sons 
of God,” the event for which creation waits with 
strained expectancy (Rom. 8. 19), — the occasion when 
the Son of man, according to His own words, “will 
say to those on His right hand, Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world” (Matt. 25. 34). 
These the Son of God will not be ashamed to own as 
brethren, “ when He comes in the glory of His Father 
with the holy angels ” (Mark 8. 38) ; the owning of the 
sons of God by Christ and the Father before the 
universe admits them to the full rank and rights of 
children. This is the goal to which all the bestowments 
of the Father’s love look onward. 

That we shall be “called children of God,” being 
addressed as such and invited to the children s place 
in His house, is a hope that maketli not ashamed 
(2. 28). “ Boldness,” indeed, will be theirs in the dread 
day who hear the Judge pronounce, “ Come, ye blessed 
ones of my Father ! ” That sentence, however, will but 
declare the fact which already holds good. The words 
Kai tcTfXiv, abruptly thrown out, correct the mistaken 
implication that might be drawn from the previous 
clause, as though the Divine sonship of Christians 
would be constituted at the Parousia. When the true 
bearing of the purpose-clause, “that we should be 
called,” &c., was lost and it was referred, as by most 
interpreters, to the present adoption of the saints 
(to the “ adoption ” of Gal. 4. 5 instead of that of 
Rom. 8. 23), the eager assertion “and (such) wo are” 

in the Gospel (but see Eev. 19. 9). For this pregnant sense of ^aXtw, 
comp. Matt. 5. 9, vioi 6iov KXtj&ricovrai (parallel to t6v 9e6v oyf/ovrai^ ver. 8, 
and to avTutv lariv q fSaaiXEia t. oupavlav^ vers. 3, 10, 22, 45), Luke 1. 85, John 
1. 42, Bom. 9. 25 f., Heb. 2. 11, James 2. 23; similarly Xkyut . . . 
^iXou^ in John 15. 15. With St Paul, the is already past. 
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naturally dropped from the text ; it appeared otiose 
and superfluous. But when St John’s KXrjtng is rightly 
understood, this koX terulv of the present fact stands out 
in relief against the purpose of future acknowledgement 
and investiture. What we shall then he called^ already 
we are! “These are my sons,” God will say of His 
pilgrims coming home ; they are His sons even now, 
but in exile and obscurity. 

“For this reason,” ^ the Apostle remarks, “the world 
knows us not.” The sons of God are at present under 
a veil, and their “life is hid” (Rom. 8. 19, Col. 3.3); 
things are not seen in the true light, nor called by their 
right names. How should the world recognize us — “ it 
did not know Him I ” God was unknown to men — to 
the wisest and deepest in research (1 Cor. 1. 21) — and 
this was proved to tlie world s shame by its treatment 
of Him in whom God was : “ Yon know,” Jesus said, 
“ neither me nor my Father ” (John 8. 19). “ The rulers 

of this world, — none of them knew the Lord of glory ” 
(1 Cor. 2. 8) beneath the servant’s garb; they had no 
eye for the moral beauty and dignity of Jesus, for the 
Godhead in Him. For the same reasons the world 
ignores or despises llis companions ; tliey treat His 
A])ostles, God’s messengers to them, as “ the hJth of 
the Avorld, the off scouring of all things ” (1 Cor. 1. 13). 
The moi-e Christians were like Christ, the h\ss tlje 
world appreciated them. They must not be sur])rised 
at this, nor take the world’s scoffs amiss; nay, Jesus 
bade them “ rejoice and be exceeding glad,” counting 
this contempt their beatitude (Matt. 5. 11 f.) and a 
pledge that as sufferers with their Lord they shall 
share His glory. Thus the whole of verse 1 goes to 
sustain the confidence of 8t John’s little children, who 
shrank needlessly from the thought of Christ’s near and 
sudden advent. 

3. The assurance which the Apostle gives his readers 

* Aid rorro, as regularly with St John, rests upon the foregoing con- 
text, and receives its confirmation and further explanation in the 
following on clause ; comp. John 0. 18, 8. 47, 12. 18, o9. 
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is carried to its height, and their fears receive a full 
reproof, in the words of verse 2. Crowning the active 
righteousness of sons of God and their conscious experi- 
ence of the Fathers love, they have, springing out of all 
this, the hope of sharing the Redeemer's state of glory : 
“ We know that, if He should be manifested, we shall 
be like Him.” This central clause of verse 2 is its vital 
statement. The first two clauses resume and interpret 
verse 1 : “ Beloved, we are now God’s children, and it 
has not yet been manifested what we shall be” — we 
are children away from home, wearing oilier names 
and the garb of exiles, awaiting our “ manifestation ” 
as the Son of God awaits His ; our “ call ” to the filial 
(estate, our full “ adoption ” and enfeolTment, is matter 
of promise not of attainment ; it is a “ hope not seen ” 
(Rom. 8. 24). But it is a sure hope — “ we know that 
it will come about, as we “ know the love that God hath 
toward us” (4. 10) and the fidelity of His promises 
(2. 25); our guarantee is in the character of God, 
whom “the world knew not” — but “you know Him,” 
said Jesus to His disciples, “and have seen Him” 
(John 14. 7; comp. 2. 14 f. above). 

While the subject of “it has not yet been manifested” 
is given in the following “what wo shall be,” tar 
is pointedly resumed from 2. 28, the verse in 
which this train of thought took its commencement: 
“ If He should be manifested ” — the hidden but ever 
present Son of God and Judge of men — “ we shall not 
view Him with guilty dread; nay, we shall be like 
Him ! ” - The awkwardness of referring, within the 
compass of seven words, the all but identical forms of 
(jiartpoofUiaL (“ to be manifested ”) to distinct subjects is 
relieved by the consideration that the two subjects are 
closely kindred and identified in the writer’s thought ; 
“ What we shall be ” and what He is — the glory of the 
redeemed and the Redeemer — are one in nature 

^ OlCafuv : see note ^ on p. 238. 

Note the unconscious transition of the pronoun from God to Christ, 
in Ycrs. 1, 2, the reverse of that made in 2. 28, 29 (sec pp. 236, 237). 
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coincident in manifestation, since “ we shall be like to 
Him ” (comp. 2 Thess. 2. 14, 1 Cor. 15. 48 f., Col. 3. 4, 
Phil. 3. 21). 

This future likeness of Christians to Christ, alon^ 
with their future call to the state and place of God’s 
sons, is for the present a mystery ; it involves an un- 
imaginable change in the conditions of human existence 
(1 Cor. 15. 51). “Not yet was it manifested what we 
shall be.” 8t John speaks in the past tense (itjtavtpiLOri), 
referring to the groat historical manifestation of “ the 
life,” which he has summed up at the beginning of this 
letter (1. 1 ff.), the revelation of the Incarnate Son. 
But through all this great disclosure the life of the 
hereafter remained under the veil; many wondrous 
secrets of God were made plain, but not this. The 
form of Christ’s risen body, and His appearances in 
glory to the dying Btei)hen, to Saul of Tarsus, and lo 
John himself in the Apocalypse, might give hints and 
prompt speculations touching the state of the glorified ; 
but they supplied no more. One thing “we know” — 
surely it is enough: “We shall be like II Im,"' This 
stands amongst the certainties of Christian faith. 

Ignorant though we are of the future state, how 
much we know if we are sure of this. Such final 
resemblance of Christians to their Lord appears to be 
involved in the Incarnation and in our Lord’s chosen 
title “ Son of man,” — in the fact that He was “ made in 
all things like to His brethren ” (Heb. 2. 1 7). Christ has 
emljarked Himself with humanity, has identified Him- 
self heartily and abidingly with our lot, so that what 
was ours became His and what is His becomes ours. 
If He has left His brethren, it was “ to prepare a place ” 
for them, that they may be where He is (John 14. 2, 3). 
He has not gone to the Father by way of separating 
Himself from mankind, but has passed “ within the veil ” 
as “a forerunner on our behalf” (Heb. 6. 20). Jesus 
rose from the dead as “ the First-begotten ” and “ first- 
fruit of them that fell asleep,” the “ first-born amongst 
many brethren,” who will be assimilated to His ex- 
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temal, as they ai*G already to His internal and spiritual 
character, who will put off “the body of humiliation” 
for a Tvorthier frame, a “ body spiritual ” and “ celestial ” 
and “ of the same form with His body of glory ” (1 Cor. 
15. 20-57, Rom. 8. 29 f., Col. 1. 18, Phil. 3. 20 f.). St 
Paul's teaching upon the mystery of the heavenly life 
of the saints explains this allusion of St John’s ; it gives 
substance and content to the “ likeness ” anticipated 
here. This cannot be a merely interior and moral 
affinity ; for the latter, as St John insists, is now at- 
tained and “ as He is ” — in respect of love and righteous- 
ness — “ so we arc in this Avorld” (vers. 3, 22, 24, 4. 17, 19, 
5. 18). “Now arc wo children of God” — that is one 
thing; ‘‘what we shall be,” is something further and 
distinct from this. 

The nature of the hidden likeness is indicated by the 
reason given for expecting it, in the last clause of verse 
2 ; “ because we shall see Him as He is.” The double 
If bn of verso 2 must bo Chrint^ who has been reintro- 
duced by the clause, “if He should be manifested,” 
and not God whom “none hath beheld at any time’* 
(1. 12 ; com]). John 1. 18 ; 1 Tim. 0. 10, &c.). Mayiifesta- 
ilon and vision are correlatives ; “if ” and when the 
Lord Jesus “is manifested,” His saints “will see Him 
as He is.” Hut for vision there must be correspondence 
— new organs for a new revelation, eyes to behold the 
supernal light of the Advent-day. Like sees like ; so 
“ the pure in heart shall sec God ” (Matt. 5. 8). Such is 
St John’s reasoning. Christ is to be manifested. His 
disciples, as He prayed and promised (John 17. 5, 24, 
12. 20, 13. 31-14. 8), are to behold the glory which 
the Father has given Him and which was His eternally; 
but to be capable of this, they must be transformed into 
a state as yet undisclosed and endowed with powers 
like His own, with faculties of apprehension incom- 
parably higher than those they now possess. “Then 
shall I see face to face” (tote irpoatoTrov irpog irpoawTrov, 
1 Cor. 13. 12), says St Paul — face matching face, eye 
meeting eye. The transient foretaste of our Lord’s 
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celestial glory which Peter and James and John 
enjoyed with Him in the Holy Mount, was over- 
powering to their natural senses; and if the vision 
prefacing the Book of Revelation was a veritiible 
experience of the writer, he was well convinced that 
one must pass into a very different mode of being if 
one is to realize the present glory of Jesus Christ and 
to bear the weight of His manifestation. Accordingly 
St Paul, in speaking of the Paroiisia in 1 Thessalonians 
4. 16 f. (comp. 1 Cor. 15. 50 ff. and 2 Cor. 5. 1-3), 
implies that a miraculous change, simultaneous with 
tlu'- raising of the dead, will supervene upon the living 
saints to prepare them to meet their Lord. There is 
nothing that gives the Christian so exalted a con- 
ception of future blessedness as the thought of being 
in the Saviours (‘ompany, admitted to the sight of 
His face and taking part in His heavenly service. 
Such approximation presupposes an environment and 
faculties incalculably enlarged and ennobled. “ In 
treating of this final transfiguration the Greek Fathers 
did not scruple to speak of men as being ‘ deified ’ 
{OioTroiHcrOat), though the phrase sounds strange to our 
ears ” (Westcott, quoting Athanasius, de Incarn. Verhi^ 
iv. 22). As the Son of God humbled Himself to share 
our estate, so in turn He will glorify men that they 
may take their part in His. 

The other interpretation of on, which regards assimi- 
lation as the effect of vision (" we shall resemble Him, 
for to see Him as He is will make us such ”), instead of 
the precondition for the sight of the glorified Redeemer, 
contains a true idea, but one unsuitable to the context. 
Westcott’s attempt to combine the two renderings 
makes confusion of the sense. Moreover, as he him- 
self points out, yiVTfiffofiiOa (we shall become), not t<ro/iE0a 
(we shall he, ver. 2), would be the proper verb to express 
a consequent assimilation to Christ in the future estate 
of the saints, the groiving effect of companionship with 
Him (comp. John 15, 8, 2 Cor, 5. 21, Heb. 3. 14, &c.). 

4. The future identification of state is prepared for by 
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the present assimilation of character : and the hope of 
the former is a keen incentive to the latter. This is the 
purport of verse 3, which brings us round again to the 
ground of assurance laid down in chap. 2. 29. “Every 
one that has tliis hope set on Him” {tir avTi {) : ^ on Christ, 
in continuation of verse 2 ; the hope of seeing Him “ as 
He is,” of witnessing and taking part in His manifesta- 
tion), “ purifies liimself as He is pure.” Moral likeness of 
spirit is th(^ precondition of the likeness to their Lord 
ill body and faculty which constitutes “ the glory which 
shall bo revealed to us ward ” (Horn. 8. 18). The trans- 
formation works from within outwards, acc.ording to 
the law of the S})irit of life in Christ Jesus. The future 
body of the redeemed, as 8t Paul teaches, will be “a 
spiritual body,” iitted to tlie spirit that it clothes, whose 
organism and expression it is designed to be (1 Cor. 15. 
42-49). Those who are like the Heavenly One in temper 
and disposition, will be like Him at last in frame and 
function. The ethical rules the material, which has no 
other use or significance hut to be its vehicle. Place 
and state wait upon character and conduct: “If any 
man serve me,” said Jesus, “let him follow me; and 
where I am, there shall also my servant be” (John 
12. 26). 

This imitation was enjoined in chap. 2. 6 : “ He that 
saith he abidoth in Him (in God), ought himself so to 
walk even as That One walked ” — words pointing to the 
earthly course of Jesus. What was there imposed as 
matter of plain duty and consistency, is here urged on 
the ground of hope and preparation. The vivid demoii- 

^ as distinguished from is to hold^ possess a hope, 

thus regarded as a characteristic, or cherished belonging, of the man ; comp. 
Trappijaiav 2. 28, Kotvuviav 1. 8 ; also Acts 24. 15, Eph. 2. 12. 

'EXTTii: tiri with dative occurs here only and in 1 Tim. 4. 10, 6. 17, 

in the N.T. ; and with accusative, in 1 Tim. 5. 5, Rom. 15. 12, 1 Peter 1. 13. 
The force of the preposition is the same that it has with TriffrEi'jw, iriTroiOa, 
and other verbs denoting mental direction ; it signifies a leaning agaimt, 
a reliance upon the object. Our Lord’s promises on this subject were 
the specific occasion and warrant of the hope in question. This ivl 
construction is common enough in the LXX. 
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sirative is again employed — “ that one is pure ” ; while 
iw avT(^ and tKiivog in this sentence relate to the same 
person (Christ), there is this difference: using Ikhvoq 
one looks away (“ tliat one yonder not to the present 
Christ waiting to be manifested, but to the historical 
whose pure image stands before us an abiding 
pattern of all that man should bo (see pp. 149-151).^ 

The broad moral term {righteousness), which 

(lelined in chap. 2. 29 the p]\actical Christian character 
with its basis in God, is now substituted by the fine 
and delicate ayvoTrjc {purity) exemplified in Jesus. Both 
adjective and noun are rare in tlie Ncav Testament ; this 
is the only example afforded by St John. The word 
does not signify a negative purity, the “cleanness” 
{KdOapiWrie) of one from whom defilement is removed (as 
in 1. 7, John 15. d, Matt. 5. 8, &c.) — which would never 
be ascribed to Jesus; this is a positive, chaste purity 
(comp. 2 Cor. 11. 2, Phil. 4. 8, James 3. 17), the whiteness 
of virgin thoughts and an uncontaminated mind (comp, 
p. 150). The purity of the ayvor imports not the mere 
absemee of corrupt passion, a deliverance from baseness 
of desire and feeling, but i-epugnance thereto, a moral 
incompatibility with any foulness, a spirit that resents 
the touch and breath of evil. The man who hopes to 
be like Iliiu as He is, must be thus like Him as He was. 

To see Jesus, we must follow in His train; we must 
catch His temper and acquire His habit of mind, if w^e 
are to breathe the atmosphere in which He dwells. 
The heavenly glory of the Lord Jesus that He shares 
with His saints, is but the shining forth in Him, and 
ill them, of the purity intrinsic to Him and veiled in 
the earthly state of discipline. If this character is 
hereafter to be revealed, it must first be possessed ; 
and to be possessed by us, it must be learnt of Him. 

* Hence the present ^(rrtV--“as He is (not was) pure,” since the 
example has become perpetual and holds good for ever; comp. 4. 17. 
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“ Everj' one that doctli sin, doeth also lawlessness ; 

Indeed sin is lawlessness. 

And you know that He was manifested, that He might take away sins ; 
And sin in Him there is not. 

Every one that abideth in Him, sinneth not : 

Every one that sinneth, hath not seen Him nor come to know Him. 
Little children, let no one deceive you : 

He that doeth righteousness is righteous, according as He is 
righteous : 

Ho that doeth sin is of the Devil, —for from the beginning the Dc\ il 
sinneth ; 

For this end the Son of God was manifested, that lie might undo the 
works of the Devil. 

Every one that is begotten of God, doeth no sin, 

Because His seed abideth in him : 

Indeed he cannot sin, because he bath been begotten of God.” 

1 John hi. 4-9. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE INADMISSIBILITY OF SIN 

T he Church of tho first age lived in expectation 
of tlie return of the Lord Jesus from heaven. 
At any hour He might “be manifested” (2. 28, 3. 2), 
to the shame or glory of His servants. This 
airoKapaSoKta as the Apostlo Paul called it (Rom. 8. 
19) — the uplifted head and the wistful look of the 
Bride waiting for her Lord — was the attitude still 
maintained by the Christian communities amongst 
wliicli St John laboured, toward the close of the 
(jvst century. The expectation was less vivid and 
absorbing than it had been at an earlier time — the 
strain was too intense for continuance — but it re- 
mained, and supplied the motives for fidelity and 
aspiration to which the Apostle John appealed in 
the previous paragraph of the Epistle. For ono who 
believes in Jesus Christ tho Lord of glory, the hope 
of acceptance at His coming furnishes an incentive 
as j)owerful and honourable as any that the mind 
can entertain. This motive St John regarded as 
well-grounded, and as indispensable for his “little 
children,” tliough he seldom appeals to it. 

Tho hope of the Christian man, based on his Lord s 
promise, is to see Him in His state of heavenly 
glory. Now that implies, the Apostle had asserted, 
a moral congruity, a harmony of character between 
the see-er and the Seen. Vision, in the spiritual 
sphere, turns upon alBnity and moral sympathy. 

2G3 
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Tliere is a pre-adjustment between the eye and the 
lig\it the sun finds itself mirrored in the optic 
instrument. Those who expect to “ see Christ as He 
is,” make their account therefore with “being like 
Him ” and aim at this ; he who seeks Christ as his 
goal, takes Him for his way and studies to “walk 
even as He walked:” so the Apostle has just been 
arguing (3. 2, 3; comp. 2. 6). But the “confidence” 
of the Christian at the Parousia may, on the other 
hand, be turned to confusion (2. 28) ; his “ hope ” 
awakens a fear lest he should be found unlike his 
Saviour, and so debarred from a sight of His glory : 
this fear is the other side of his hope, the hope 
translated into negative terms. In this association 
of ideas the tacit connexion lies between verses 3 
and 4, between the paragraph of encouragement in 
prospect of Christ’s coming (2. 28-3. 3) and that of 
warning against the deceitfulness of sin, which is its 
sequel (3. 4-9). That connexion is aptly expressed 
by the language of 2 Peter 3. 14 : “ Wherefore, 
beloved, as you expect these things, give diligence 
to be found in peace, without spot and without 
reproach before Him.” 

1. Viewed in this light, the passage before us suppliers 
a strong deterrent against moral declension, in tlie 
fact that such relai)se will rob the servant of 
Christ of his dear reward, and defeat his hope 
of entrance into the eternal kingdom. In a wor<l, 
sin is ruinous: it destroys tlie Christian man’s 
future, and turns the salvation he had looked for 
into perdition. 

This is the first of five reasons why they should 
not sin, which the Aiiostle gives his little children 
in this paragraph. The other four follow in the 
verses before us, — which are so many “Checks to 
Antinomianism,” * so many darts aimed by St John’s 
powerful hand at sin in believers. The whole passage 

" The title of Fletcher of Madeley’s polemic on the subject of Holiness, 
gne of the classics of Methodism. 
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is a keen, concise demonstration of the inadmissibility 
of sin. In the first sentence of chap. 2 (“My little 
children, these things I am writing to you so that 
you may not sin”) the Apostle acknowledged his 
fear on this account, and indicated one chief intention 
governing the Epistle. The present section of the 
letter shows how deeply this purpose entered into 
his thoughts (comp. pp. 63, 64), and how grave the 
danger was lest the Church, infected with Gnostic 
errors of doctrine, should be tainted at the same time 
with antinomian corruptions of life. He makes out 
that on every ground it is impossible for the followei’s 
of Jesus Christ and children of God to acquiesce in 
sin, — in any kind or degree thereof. 

2. If the first reason against a Christian’s sinning, 
implicitly contained in verse 3, was that the act is 
ruinous to his eternal prospects, the second, explicitly 
stated in verse 4, is that sin is illegal : “ Every one 
who commits sin, commits also lawlessness; indeed, 
sin is lawlessness.” 

To ourselves this is a commonplace ; ' the predicate 
adds nothing to the content of the subject in the 
sentence rj afxapna tanv itvopla, nor to its deliortatory 
force. The word “sin” carries, to our conscience, 
a fuller and more pregnant sense than “ illegality ” or 
mere “ broach of law.” Not so for the original readers. 
'Afiaprla, ix,, “missing the mark,” did not convey in 
common speech a uniform nor very strong moral 
significance ; it might mean no more than a mistake, 
a fault of ignorance, or ill-luck. This is one of the 
many Greek Christian words which had contracted 
a new religious stamp and depth of intension from 
the Septuagint. As the rendering of the Hebrew 
c1iatfa!th, apaprla became something graver than 
before — more serious in the degree in which the faith 
of Israel was more serious and nioi*ally earnest than 
Greek humanism. “Sin,” it is said, “is a creation of 
the Bible.” Etymologically, this is perfectly true. For 
the Bible has given voice to the stifled conscience of 
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mankind. Paralysed and half-articulate, the moral 
consciousness could not even name the evil that 
crushed it. “The knowledge of sin,” which, as St 
Paul says, “came through the law,” was a condition 
precedent to its removal. Sin must be known, to 
be hated; defined, so that it may bo denounced and 
done away. It had to be identified, to be distinguished 
from the man himself, to bo recognized in its ab- 
normal character and traced to its alien origin. And 
this was a first necessity of revelation ; the task required 
the supernatural <aid of the Spirit of truth and of God. 

The Apostle in saying “ Sin is lawlessness ” virtually 
affirms that “Lawlessness is sin.” llis proposition is 
convertible; the predicate (i) avofxia) as well as the 
subject (/| afiapria), is written with the Greek article of 
definition : the two terms cover the same ground, since 
they denote the same thing, defining it from different 
sidc^s. The Bible knows of no boundary line between 
the religious and the ethical. Since man was created in 
the image of God and the end of his life is determined 
by God, every lapse from that end, every moral aber- 
ration {(ijiiafJTui), is an act of rebellion, a violation of 
the constitutional laws of human nature {avo/ua). 

The equation is fixed by the intrinsic*, aflinity of our 
being to the Divine. The heathen r(‘garih*d the gods as, 
like earthly potentates, beings external to themselves, 
possessing certain rights over men and dictating certain 
duties for men as it might please ihem. So long as 
men give them their dues, observing the ceremonies of 
religion and (uniforming to the laws of the State im- 
posed under their sanction, tliey are content. With 
private morals and the inner condition of the soul they 
have nothing to do : that is the man’s own affair. In- 
dividual thinkers — Sophocles, for example, or Socrates — 
might rise above this level of belief; but Pagan thought 
tended in general to externalize religion in forms of 
custom, and to divorce morality and piety. From the 
ethical side the same severance was maintained. The 
moral philosophy of the Greeks was developed mainly 
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upon naturalistic and political lines, apart from religion ; 
it sufPers still from this deficiency. The attempts are 
constantly renewed to frame a self-contained ethical 
theory, resting on materialistic assumptions and histori- 
cal induction in disregard of the religious implications 
of morality, to shape an ideal of human character and 
a norm of human duty wherein God the Creator has 
no place. This is to build without a foundation upon 
the sand. 

In quite another sense, the same artificial separation 
was made by Jewish Pharisaism. Formal transgres- 
sions of God’s written law, constituting indictable 
olfencos, were eschewed by men who contrived to 
commit notwithstanding many kinds of wrong and 
vileness. With woiiderFul ingenuity, they evaded the 
sj)irit and intent of the law whose letter they puncti- 
liously observed and fon(*ed round with regulations 
of their own, designed to ward off the most distant 
possibility of infraction. A man might sin, as it was 
supj)oscd, might be morally culpable and <;onteinp- 
tible, while he broke no law of God ; or he might escape 
Divine chastisement by rendering a legal satisfaction, 
which had no ethical value and in no way touched the 
heart. The law of Israel was thus reduced to a system 
of technical jurisprudence, with which “ righteousness, 
mercy, and faith ” had little to do. 

These soidiistications, whethei' Jewish or Pagan in 
their conception, Ht John traverses, cutting clean across 
the web of error when he writes : “ Whosoever doeth 
sin, doeth also lawlessness.” Tlae teaching of the New 
Testament deepens the conception of .s*m, by treating it 
as a lapse from man’s true end posited in God; it 
broadens the conception of law, by regarding it as 
the norm for man’s action fixed by his relation- 
ship to God. 

Both the end of man’s existence defeated by “sin,” 
and its rule violated by “ lawlessness,” are grounded on 
the nature of God, in whoso image man was made. 
This image is seen in Jesus Christ, “ through whom are 

Lift Eternal 18 
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all things, and we through Him ” (1 Cor. 8. 6). He pre- 
sents to mankind the ideal, of which written codes are 
no more than the approximate expression. Thus 
Christianity brings the two conceptions into the same 
plane, and makes them coincide. Every deviation from 
the right (a/iapria), every moral error and flaw, is 
opposed to the sovereignty of God and to the revealed 
law of our nature as men (avopia). Here lies the 
fundamental and constitutional objection to sin. It 
is condemned by the laws of the universe. 

3. In verses 5-7 St John goes on to say that sin is 
unchristian. Here, again, we must put ourselves at the 
standpoint of the readers, if we are not to make the 
Apostle write mere truisms. They had things to learn 
which we liave been learning for centuries, and to 
unlearn evil presumptions that were their second 
nature. The current religions rested on non-ethical 
conceptions; their gods and prophets were not dis- 
tinguished by much severity against sin or aloofness 
from it. To the Paganism of the day it was a startling 
message, to be told of a God who “ is light,” in whom 
“there is no darkness at all” (Chap. VIII). The same 
thing is virtually said, by the emphatic and precise 
declarations of verses 5 and 7, respecting the messenger^ 
the Word and Son of God (see 1. 1, 7), through whom 
the eternal Father was made known. The channel of 
the new life is as pure as its source. All Christians 
“ know ” this to be so ; by their knowledge they 
ai‘e bound to abjure sin, “You know that He was 
manifested ^ to take away sins.” St John has twice 
said, “ if He should be manifested,” thinking of Christ s 
expected revelation in that body of glory to which the 
children of God are to be conformed (2. 28, 3. 2) ; but 
“ Ho has been manifested ” — ^a signal appearance of the 
Divine in our flesh has taken place, which was God's 
demonstration against sin. God’s Son was sent to rid 

* ’EKfivoff lipaviputOt} : the distinctive pronoun points, as it did in verse 
3 and in chap. 2. 6, again in verse 7 below, to the historical Jesus ; 
comp. 2. 6, 3. 3, and p. 134. 
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the human race of it — to take the world’s manifold 
** sins ” clean away {iva rag a^apriag aprj). Christ and sin 
are utter contraries ; each meant the death of the 
other. 

For “taking away (atpeiv) sins” signifies more than 
the sacrificial hearing of sins ; it adds to this the idea of 
removaL The Sin-bearer lifts the load and takes its 
weight upon Him, not to let the burden fall again upon 
its victims, but to carry it right off and make an end of 
it. “ He hath been manifested,” as another writer puts 
it, “ once for all at the consummation of the ages, for 
the abolition of sins through His sacrifice ” (Heb. 9. 26). 
According to the double use of the Hebrew nasa\ with 
chet' or ^dvCm, alpu) in such connexion has this twofold 
sense. Herein lies the completeness of Christ’s redemp- 
tion. The cross destroys both the guilt and power of: 
sin ; righteousness is imputed and implanted in one act. 
St John does not credit this undoing of sin to the sacri- 
fice of Calvary by itself, but to the entire incarnate 
revelation ; for the verb lipavepwO)) is unqualified, and 
recalls the saying of chap. 1. 2, “the life was mani- 
fested.” The whole appearance, character, and action 
of the Incarnate Son went to countei'-work and over- 
throw the world's sins. This manifestation of God 
against sin culminated in the “propitiation for sins” 
effected by our Lord’s sacrificial death (2. 2 ; see pp. 120- 
130) ; all that Jesus was and did wrought toward this 
end, which He pursued with a single mind. We hc^ar 
another echo (see p, 130) of the Baptist's saying, wliich 
in the first instance led the Apostle to Jesus and sup- 
plied him afterwards with the key to his Mastci's 
mission : “ Behold the Lamb of God, which takcih mvag 
the sin of the icorld'" 

The qualifying “our” of the Received Text, before 
“ sins,” is due to the copyists : the Apostle is speaking 
broadly of that which is true not “ for our sins ” only, 
but “for the whole world” (2. 2). Writing rag apapriag 
(plural) instead of t^v apapriav (as in John 1. 29), he is 
thinking of the abolition of sin as this is to be realized 
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in detail, and realized without limit: similarly it was 
said in chap. 1. 9, that God “ is faithful and righteous, 
that He should forgive us our sim and cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.” We speak too often, vaguely, of 
“sin,” as a general principle and power, too little of 
definite, actual “sins.” Yet an abstract confession of 
the former may cover an obstinate adherence to 
the latter. 

The Remover of sin is, to be sure, Himself without it. 
“ And in Him there is no sin ” sums up what has been 
said of Jesus in chap. 2. 2, in verse 3 above, what will 
be said in verse 7 below, and in chap. 5. 20 at the end 
of the letter. lie is “righteous,” “pure,” “ true.” He is 
“the Son of God,” “the Only-begotten”; “the eternal 
life ” is Ilis, and was manifested in His earthly course. 
These predicates altogether exclude the notion of sin 
from our conception of Christ. Tliis goes so much 
without saying, and the negation of sin in Him is so 
obvious, that it would be superfluous to state it here, 
but for the sake of the inference forthwith to be drawn : 
since “ in Him there is no sin,” no one “ who abides in 
Jllm'' can practise sin (ver. 0). The union of sin and 
Christ in the same breast is impossible. The man in 
Christ inhabits a sinless region ; he sees a light un- 
sullied, he breathes an air untainted. Sin has no foot- 
hold or lodgement, where the redeemed walk with the 
i-isen Christ ; it forms no part or parcel of the life tliat 
is hid with Christ in God. 

Verses 6 and 7 deduce, with a fine combination of 
mysticism and blunt simplicity, the consequences for 
Christians of what St John has testified about Christ. 
If He is sinless and came for the express purpose of 
abolishing sin, if Christ and sin are incompatible, then 
to harbour sin is to dissociate oneself from Him. Here- 
in is the saying true : “ He that is not with mo, is against 
me.” Not only is the practiser of sin ijjso facto out of 
Christ; his life argues that he always has been so, 
and that his Christian profession was never genuine. 
“Every one that sins has not seen Him nor known 
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Him.” I The same thing St John had said of the “ many 
antichrists,” extruded from the Church and seducing its 
membership : “ they went out from uSj but they were 
not of us” (2. 19). Their outer severance and overt 
rebellion against the law of Christ disclose a radical 
difference of spirit in them. Men of religious profession 
living in deceit or impurity or lovelessness, who reconcile 
themselves to sinful practice and yet deem themselves 
Christians, had from the beginning (the ApostJe sup- 
poses) no j)roper knowledge of the Lord they profess to 
serve. They have never truly seen what Jesus Christ is 
like nor come to any real acquaintance with Him, or 
they would recognize the absurdity of their position. 
For his own part, the writer felt that once to have 
known the Lord makes any other ideal impossible; 
once and for all, the love of sin was killed in the disciple 
by the coinx^anionship of Jesus. He would no more 
think of returning to it now, than the civilized man of 
rovej'ti ng to the tastes of the savage, or the philosopher 
to the babblings of the child. “Mine eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of hosts !” cries tlie young prophet 
Isaiah ; his x)urged lix>s could not after this return to 
their uncleanness (Isa. 6. 5-7). “The time past may 
suffice” to have wrought folly, to have lived in envy 
and malice. The sun is up ! who that sees it can longer 
walk as in darkness V 

The contradiction, lying on tlie surface, between 
verse G, with its total exclusion of sin from the life of 
a Christian man, and chap. 2. 1 f. which provides for 
the case of a Christian brother falling into sin, was 
noticed in the consideration of the former x)assage 
(p. 114). There the aorist subjunctive suggested the 
possibility of such an occut^cncc {lav rtc afjL(if>Tlj) : here 
the present participle (6 afiaprh^wvy 6 ttokov Trjv afiapTiav) 
presumes a habit and character, “ Every one that sin- 

* The perfects ovx fwpawv, ov5i tyvwKiVy connote facts that have taken 
effect, the settled results of action, the state into which one has passed 
thereby; comp. 1. 10 (Tz/iapr^Ka/icv), 2. 8 (see p. 139), and the perfect 
tense-forms in 2. 12, 18. 
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neth, that doeth sin,” is as much as to say, “Every 
sinner, every one whose life yields sin for its product,*’ 
— or in the words of chap. 1. 6, “who walks in the 
darkness.” The Apostle is not dealing in casuistry. 
He has not before his mind the dubious cases — doubtful 
to human judgement — that lie on the border-line of 
Christian assurance, whore a man with a sincere faith 
and love has acted inconsistently or has been “over- 
taken in some trespass” (Gal. 6. 1). There are two 
broadly contrasted classes of men in view (comp. p. 27)1), 
each claiming the Christian name, — tliose who follow 
the example of Jesus and those who do not. He is 
dealing with the latter sort, with pretenders to Chris- 
tianity wlio excuse wrong-doing find make provision 
for the flesh to fullil its lusts, who justify siii fis allow- 
fiblo and even normal in the Christian man (since lie 
lives in tlie body and under materhil conditions), and 
who see no necessity that the disciple should be as his 
Lord. Against those vain talkers and deceivers, against 
all abettors and apologists of laxity, St John reaflirms 
in verse 7 the axiom of moral common sense and of 
every honest Christian conscience : “ Little children, 
let no one deceive you: he who dim rightcoumesa is 
righteous, even as He (the sinless Christ) is righteous,” 
His doctrine equally disposes of the modern antinonii- 
finism that goes about under an evangelical cloak, and 
would make the blood-stained robe of Christ’s righteous- 
ness the cover for a loose moi'ality, — as though the Lord 
had said to the absolved adulteress, “ Go in peace, and 
sin again ” ! 

4. Being, negatively, an un-Christian, anti-Christifin 
thing, verse 8 affirms thfit sin is positively diahollcaL 
The righteous Son of God stands forth as the leader of 
the sons of God, cleansed by His blood and abiding in 
His righteousness. For the doers of sin there is another 
leader ; they choose another patron and pattern : “ He 
that commits sin is of the Devil.” The reason St John 
gives for ascribing this shameful complicity to sinners 
is that “from the beginning the Devil sins.” There 
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sin, so far as revelation indicates and according to the 
Apostle s theory of evil, took its rise, — from that most 
wretched and wi(‘.ked being whom Scripture names “ the 
Devil” (“the slanderer”), and “Satan” (“the enemy” of 
God and man). Satan was the first to lapse from God ; 
and he has continued to sin all along — he “ sinneth from 
the beginning.” From this personal source the law of 
sin and deatli first proceeded and “ the darkness ” spread 
over the world, oven as Christ’s law of love and all the 
light of the Gospel Avere “from the beginning” in God 
the Father (1. 1, 2. 7, 13). Sin is Satan’s domain, his 
sphere, his Avork ; and every sinner is his ally and in- 
strument. The committer of sin makes himself of the 
DoAdfs party, of the Devil’s spirit, and finally — accord- 
ing to the fearful Avords of Jesus (Matt. 25. 41) — of the 
DcA'il’s doom. He is engaged in building up those 
“ AA'orks of the De\dl,” which “ the Son of God came 
that He might destroy.” ^ EA^ery such man is abetting 
the enemies of God and goodness ; he aids the captain 
of rebellion to maintain that fortress of evil, that huge 
rampart erected in the uniA’^erso against the holy and 
almighty will of God, Avhich avo call “sin.” 

To folloAv such a leader is as futile a course as it is 
eAul. It is to resist the design of the mission of Jesus 
Chidst and thereby to fight against God, opposing the 
central stream of His purposes toward mankind. To 
espouse the cause of Satan against Christ is to embark 
on a sinking vessel, to enlist under the flag of despair. 
With triumphant certainty St John writes, “ For this 
end the Son of God was manifested — to undo the works 
of the DcauI ” ! Unless the Son of God has come in 
A^ain, unless He has stepped into the arena to be van- 
quished, the mischief wrought by Satan in this Avorld is 
to be undone; the entire confederacy, the compacted 

^ ''Iva Xvay, ut dissolvat (Vulgate), “that He might take to pieces” or 
“pull down.” “The works of the Devil are represented as having a 
certain consistency and coherence. They show a kind of solid front. 
Christ has undone the seeming bonds by which they were held together ” 
(Westcott). 
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forces of evil, will be dissolved (comp. Mark 3. 27, 28). 
The empire of “ the god of this world ” is in course of 
dissolution. 

Included in “ the works of the Devil,” the life-work of 
every man who has served upon his side and stood for 
sin and tlie world against Christ, is marked for destriK'- 
tioii. Tlie sentence “the Son of God was manifested I, 
that He might destroy the Devils works,” is parallel to 
“ He was manifested, that He might take away sins ” 
(ver. 5) : men’s “ sins ” are “ the Devils works ” — there 
is a superhuman potency and direction behind them ; in 
“taking” these “away,” Christ breaks u]) the fabric of 
evil and brings Satan’s kingdom to an end. 

“ Children of the Devil ” (ra rlicva tov Siaj^oXrw) at last 
St Joliii calls the antinoinian religionists outright, who 
neither “do righteousness” nor “love their brethren” 
(ver. 10). He had the warrant for this epithet in the 
words with which the Lord Jesus stigmatized the Jewish 
party who sought His life, who hated the light that 
shone in Him because their deeds were evil : “Yon are 
of your father tho. Devil, and the lusts of your father it 
is your will to do. He was a man-slayer from the ]>c- 
ginning, and in the truth he standeth not. . . . He is a 
liar, and the father thereof” (John S. 44). Tliose who 
claimed Abraham, and even God, for their father, are 
referred to this dreadful paternity, since they liavo 
Satan's disposition and work his will against the Son of 
God. Their moral aflinity proved their spiritual descent- ; 
their features betrayed their family. On the same prin- 
ciple, Elymas the sorcerer was in the eyes of the Aposth'. 
Paul, a of the being “full of all guih*, and 

all villany, an enemy of all righteousness, a pervertcr of 
the ways of the Lord ” (Acts 13. 9 f.). It gives an added 
odiousness and horror to our sins to consider that they 
arc no detached and casual misdoings, beginning and 
ending with ourselves. They are threads in a great 
web of iniquity, cogs in the huge machinery and system 
of evil extending through this world and reaching, it 
would seem, beyond it; they implicate us — each sinful 
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act so far as it goes — in that monstrous conspiracy 
against the government of God, which is represented 
in the teaching of Christ and Scripture under the name 
of “the kingdom of darkness” and “of Satan.” 

5. In his impeachment of sin in believers, St Jolin 
comes round in the end to what, under other words, 
he had said at the beginning : Sin is unnatural in the 
child of God : it is contradictory to the very subsistence 
of the regenerate life and constitutes the denial of its 
reality. Sin is as foreign to the character of the re- 
deemed man himself, as it is alien to the Christ in whom 
he dwells, and as it is congenial and connatural to the 
Evil One who tempts him. 

The two sentences of verse 9 amount to the above 
position : as a matter of fact, the child of God “ does 
not do sin” (ufiapnav ov Trotu ) — the produce of his life is 
not of that kind ; and as a matter of principle, “ he can- 
not sill.” In the former of these statements St John is 
appealing to the facts: they are “manifest” (ver. 10); 
the evidence is plain to any one who cares to look. 
“ We know,” he writes in verse 11 below, “ that we have 
passed from death into life, because wo love the 
brethren ” ; so in chap. 2. 1 J f. he said, “You young men 
are strong, and have overcome the Evil One ” ; in chap. 
5. 4, “ This is the victory that has overcome the world, — 
it is our faith”; finally, in chap. 5. 18, “Wo know that 
every one that is begotten of God does not sin.” This 
was ilie witness of the Apostolic Christian consciousness 
to tile moral efficacy of the Christian spirit. 8t John’s 
faith lul readers know how widely difTerent their life is 
from what it had been before conversion, from the daily 
life of the heathen around them, — and, as he seems to 
imply, from the life of the Antichrists and false pro- 
phets, who are thrusting on them their arrogant claims 
to a higher knowledge of God than that reached through 
faith. There are the grapes and figs on the one side 
— “ the fruit of the Spirit,” in love and joy and peace ; 
and the thorns and thistles giving their inevitable 3 deld in 
“ the works of the flesh,” upon the other. The contrast 
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was patent, in the actual condition of society; Christ’s 
true disciples could not but know that they were 
“abiding in Him, from the Spirit He had given” them, 
in crying contrast as that was with the spirit of the 
world. Each believer had in himself the witness, open 
to bo known and read by all men, of his new birth from 
God ; his freedom from sin, the changed temper and 
tenor of liis life, showed him to be a changed man. To 
many a one in his beloved flock the Apostle could point 
and say : “ There is a man begotten of God ; for, look ! 
he lives a life unstained by sin.” 

Wliile behind all sin a Satanic inspiration and pater- 
nity are operative, the righteousness of the Christian is 
due to “a seed of God abiding in him” (ver. 0). There 
is a hidden master-force governing the man’s behaviour, 
a mystic influence about him, a principle of Divine 
sonship in his nature counteracting “the spirit of the 
world” and rendering him immune from its infection 
(4. 4; comp. 1 Cor. 2. 12; Eph. 5. 8, 9), a seed which 
bears the fruit of righteousness where (wil fruits on(*e 
grew rankly. That “ seed of God ” dwelling in the 
believer in Christ is the j)owcr of the Holy Spirit, con- 
cerning whom St John says in verse 24: “In this wo 
know that He abideth in us, from the Spirit that H('. 
gave us.” The “seed” of this ])assagc is the “chrism” 
of chap. 2. 27 : it invests the (fliristian with knowledge 
and power; it in.spires him with purity and goodness. 
St John's teaching about the Holy Spirit and His rela- 
tions to individual Cliristian men agrees with that of 
St Paul (see p. 68), who recognized in this gift of the 
Father at once the seal of the adoption of the sons of 
God and the seed of all Christian growth and fruitage 
in them. There are, it appears, two lines of spiritual 
heredity and propagation, diametrically opposed: the 
filiation from God and from the Devil respectively, — 
“ the Spirit” with His “ fruit” and “ the flesh ” with its 
“ works,” each “ lusting against ” the other (see Gal. 5. 
16-24). Each desires what its opposite abhors. To bo 
“led by the Spirit” is “to mortify the deeds of the 
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body*’ (Rom. 8. 5, 13) ; the man Spirit-bom and Spirit- 
led works the works of God and counterworks, in and 
around himself, “the works of the Devil.” 

Thus sin is got rid of not by repression, but by pre- 
occupation. The man is possessed by another generative 
principle. As in land full of good seed actively germi- 
nating, weeds want the room to grow ; so in a soul in 
which the Holy Spirit “ abides ” — where He dwells at the 
sources of feeling and impulse touching all the springs 
of action and breathing on all the issues of life, where 
this God-planted “ seed ” sends its roots into the depths 
and its branches into the heights and breadths of the 
man’s nature — what place is there left for sin? “He 
vaniiot sin,” cries the Apostle : “he has been begotten of 
God!” The children of God can no more live in sin 
than the children of the Devil out of it. To the Christian 
man, in the integrity of his regenerate nature and the 
consciousness of his fellowship with Jesus Christ and 
his filial relationship to God, sin becomes a moral im- 
possibility, Could St John, for instance, lie or steal? 
could he hate his fellow-man, or deny the Lord that 
bought him? Such delinquency was inconceivable, in 
such a man. When the act of transgression is proposed 
to the child of God, however strong the inducements or 
fascinating the allurements it presents, he simply cannot 
do it. It is against his nature ; to commit the offence 
he must deny himself, and violate not merely his con- 
science and personal honour, but the instincts of the 
being received in his new and better birth from God. 

There is obviously a certain idealism in the Apostle’s 
sweeping assertions. His dictum in verse 9 applies in 
its absolute truth to the “perfect man” in Christ 
Jesus. Principle must be wrought into habit, before it 
has full play and sway. Ignorance and surprise will 
betray the unpractised believer, turning aside his true 
purpose ; through the mechanical force of old practice, 
or the pressure of hostile circumstance acting upon him 
unawares, the man who is yet weak in faith may 
stumble or yield ground. He is bewildered, against his 
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settled judgement, by some glamour of temptation or 
sophistry of error. St John would not count a babe 
in Christ so sufPering as roprobato, nor be hasty to take 
that for a deadly sin which was not deliberately chosen 
by the will and did not proceed out of his heart. 
“There is,” he writes in chap. 5. 16 f., “a sin unto 
death ” ; and “ there is a sin not unto death.” Acts of 
“wrong-doing” {a^iKlai, 5. 17) are committed by Christian 
men, which call for prayer on their behalf — prayer that 
will be answered by Gods “giving life” to those that 
have so sinned. In all such instances — and charity will 
extend the limit of them widely — tlie intercession of the 
sinner s Advocate is hopefully invoked (2. 1 f.). Yet the 
sin itself in every case, so far as its scope extends and 
so long as it continues, makes for death: it clouds 
the soul’s light ; it involves a forfeiture of sonship, a 
severance of some one or other of the bonds that unite 
the soul to God, a grieving of the Holy Spirit and a 
chilling of His fire within the breast ; it calls for the 
special intercession of Christ, and a further cleansing by 
His blood (1. 7). A deeper planting of the seed of the 
Spirit must take place, if the effect of the lapse from 
grace is to be undone. The hand of God must again 
be reached out, or the man who has tripped will 
stumble into an utter fall; by such help he may 
become through liis stumbling, like Peter after his 
denial of the Lord, the stronger and warier for the 
time to come. 

Such qualifications of the maxim of these verses the 
Apostle does virtually make elsewhere. They do not 
militate against its vital truth, nor detract from the 
reasonableness and consistency of St John s doctrine of 
Sanctification. Sin is that which has no right to be, 
which therefore must not be ; and the Son of God has 
declared that it shall not be. In the offspring of God, 
the new man fashioned after Christ, sin has no place 
whatever ; it is banned and barred out at every point, 
since it is the abominable thing which God hates, vile in 
itself and ruinous to His creatures. Sin is against law 
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and against nature ; it is un-Christian and devilish ; it 
blights every virtue and every aspiration of our being. 
It is disorder and disease and disfeaturement ; it is 
a shameful bondage, and a most miserable death. Sin 
is dehumanizing to ourselves, because it is the dethrone- 
ment of God within us — unmanly, since it is ungodly; 
the perdition of the individual, and the dissolution of 
society. 

Such, in effect, is St John’s indictment of sin ; and 
he warns and arms his readers on all sides against 
this one deadly mischief, which besets men from first 
to last in the present evil world. From sin no salva- 
tion has been found save in the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord; but in His love there is 
a free salvation, and a salvation without limit either 
in duration or degree. 




LOVE AND HATRED, AND THEIR PATTERNS 

Divine or Diabolic Sonship “ manifest *’ — Two Sorts of Men — Personality 
of the Evil One — Marks of Spiritual Parentage — Love the Burden of the 
Gospel — DiligOi ergo sum — The Master of Love, and His Lesson — 
Testing of Love by Material Needs —Cain a Prototype— Evil must 
hate Good— Implicit Murder — Misanthropy. 



“ In this the children of God are manifest, and the children of the Devil ; 

Whosoever doth not do righteousness is not of God, and he that doth 
not love his brother ; 

For this is the message which you heard from the beginning, — that we 
should love one another. 

Not as Cain was of the Evil One, and slew his brother. 

And for what cause did he slay him ? 

Jiecause his works were evil, and his brother’s righteous : 

Do not wonder, brothers, that the world hateth you. 

As for us, we know that we have passed out of death into life, in that 
we love the brethren. 

He that doth not love, abideth in death ; 

Every one who hateth his brother, is a murderer ; 

And you know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him I 

In this have we known love, — in that He for us laid dowui His life ; 

And we ought, for the brethren, to lay down our lives. 

But where any one hath worldly means, and beholdeth his brother in 
want, and shutteth uj) his heart from him, — 

How doth the love of God abide in him ? 

Little children, let us not love in word nor with the tongue, but in deed 
and truth,” 


1 John 3. 10-18. 



CHAPTER XVII 

LOVE AND HATRED, AND THEIR PATTERNS 

previous paragraph of the Epistki (‘3. 1-9) ended 
-L with the strong declaration concerning the child 
of God, “ He cannot continue in sin (ajiapTavtiv), because 
he lias been begotten of God.” Tlie argument of that 
passage went to show that the filial relation to God is, 
on every acicount, incompatible with a life of sin. The 
two states are mutually exclusive; they are (ethical 
contradictories, just as, in St Paul’s way of thinking, 
are the dominion of the Spirit and of the flesh. And 
just as St Paul, after he has laid down this axiom, at 
once draws its consequences in the sphere of practical 
and visible life saying, “ The works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these,” and then in turn describes 
the opposite “fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 5. 16-24); so St 
J ohn, in his concise iind positive fashion, proceeds hero : 
“In this are vutnifesi the children of God, and the 
children of the Devil : every one who does not do 
righteousness is not of God, and he who does not love 
his brother.” On this antithetic statement the para- 
graph is based. Two families are set in contrast with 
each other — the two races who occupy the moral world, 
the two forces that contest the field of human life — 
which have God and Satan for their fathers, Christ and 
Cain for their respective prototypes. 

How simple are the Apostle’s views of life! The 
complexities of human nature, the baffling mixtures 
and contradictions of character, for him scarcely exist. 

Lift Eternal 19 
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Men are parted, as they will be at the judgement-seat 
of Christ, when the ultimate analysis is reached, into 
two classes and no more — the sheep and the goats. We 
are the subjects of two warring kingdoms, the offspring 
of two opposed progenitors; no third category exists. 
The undecided must and will decide. The universe 
resolves itself into heaven or hell. Right or wrong, 
love or hate, God or Satan, eternal life or death — these 
are the alternatives that St J ohn never ceases to press 
upon us. Through the whole Epistle the duel goes on 
between these master-powei*s ; at each turn the light of 
God’s love and the night of Satanic hate confront each 
other ; the former chases the latter* from verse to verse 
of this paragraph (comp. p. 52). 

“Children of the Devil” is a frightful designation. 
It was suggested })y versc8: “He that committeth sin 
is of the Devil, for the Devil sinneth from the begin- 
ning ” (see p. 204). Jesus Christ had first said to the 
Jews who hated Him, “You have the Devil for your 
father. . . . Ho was a murderer from the beginning” 
(John 8. 27-44). The Apostle generalizes this impeach- 
ment, and apjdies it to all habitual sinners. The Evil 
One is the author and father of sin ; sinners therefore 
are of his kindred. Especially do tlie more violent and 
shameless forms of wickedness suggest such paternity ; 
the intensity of the evil, and its furious resistance to 
the Divine will, point to an infernal origin. Similarly 
our Loi’d described the tares sown amongst the wheat 
in God’s field as “ the sons of the Evil One ” ; for they 
spring from seed sown by him, even as there is a “seed 
of God abiding ” in His children (ver. 9). 

Such expressions are nowadays commonly regarded 
as metaphors and personifications of moral influences ; 
and our Lord in employing this form of statement is 
supposed to be adopting, as a part of His incarnation 
under the given environment, the modes of speech and 
the mental concepts belonging to His time, or accommo- 
dating Himself for didactic purposes to the current 
superstitions. For it is assumed that physical science 
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and psychology have explained away the phenomena of 
demonism, reducing its symptoms to mere cases of 
brain-disturbance and nervous derangement. But the 
explanation is not so complete as might be desired. 
The same physical antecedents result in effects widely 
different in different instances, and varying in accord- 
ance with the spiritual condition and affinities of the 
patient. Moreover, if Jesus Christ had a real insight, 
such as He decidedly claims, into the powers and move- 
ments of the supersensible world, the sayings which 
attest His recognition of unseen evil wills affecting the 
lives of men and hostile to Himself, are a witness to 
the affirmative that must not lightly be set aside. The 
hypothesis appears to be supported by a considerable 
amount of personal experience and evidence, more 
easily ridiculed than explained away. The force of this 
testimony will be variously estimated according to the 
nature of our faith in His word, and our reliance upon 
the fidelity of the Evangelic record. 

Two conjoint marks distinguish the children of the 
opposed sx)iritual parents — righteoiisiie.ss and hvoiherhj 
love on the one side, imrUjhteousncSH and haired upon the 
other (ver. 10). The latter tendencies have reached their 
goal in murder (ver, 12), the former in the supreme 
self -sacrifice (ver. 16). 

The Apostle at this point combines the separate tests 
of the Christian character which he laid down in 
chap. 2. 9-11 and 29. “ Righteousness,” the first of 
these signs, is obviously in agreement with Divine law ; 
the expression “to do righteousness,” in fact, sums uj) 
the performance of all that God’s will and laio require 
from men, alike in their relations to Him and to each 
other. St John was careful to assert that the true 
righteousness is no less derived from God s nature^ and 
proves a Divine filiation in him who exhibits it (3. 7). 
The second quality, viz. “ love to the brethren,” while it 
is an assimilation to the nature of God (4. 7-14), is at 
the same time matter of obedience to God’s command 
(2. 7, 8, and 3. 23). The two demands, therefore, cover 
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the same ground, for “ love is the fulfilling of the law ” ; 
the same acts which in the language of the will, when 
regarded objectively and in relation to the order of the 
universe, arc deeds of “ righteousness,” in the language 
of the heart and viewed in the light of their motive, as 
matters of character and temper, are deeds of “ love.” 
Man’s righteousness is loyalty to God, and consequent 
harmony with His nature ; man’s love is afiinity to God, 
and consequent obedience to His will. In the Lord 
Jesus we sec the peifect unity of these all-embracing 
virtues; in Him who said at the beginning, “Thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” and at the end, 
“Greater love hath no man th.an this, that one lay 
down his life for his friends” (Matt. 15. 15, John 15. 1‘1). 
Their (‘ornbination in this text corrects the one-sided- 
ness into Avhich we are apt to fall. Firm and strong 
men are so often harsh : tender, sympathetic men, so 
often weak. Conscience and heart, duty and affection, 
stri(*tness and gentleness, are the right foot and the left 
foot of Christian progress, and must keep equal step. 
So righteousness and love mount to heaven, while 
wrong and hate march down to h(dl. 

Righteousness had its due in the previous section of 
the letter ; the I’ost of what the writer has here to say 
concerns Ior(\ along with hafe, its deadly counterpart. 
Throng]) the whole passage love and hatred alternate 
like day and nig fit ; the Apostle's thought swings to 
and fro hetween them. Let us untwine his interlaced 
sentences, and pursue love to the end of this section, 
then taking up hate in turn. 

I. Verses 11, 14, IG stand out in the sunshine; they 
speak for the nature and offices of Christian love. 

1. Love is, to begin with, the burden of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. This was introduced in chap. 2. 7, 8, as 
the “commandment, old and new,” which “you had 
from the beginning ” (see Chap. XI) ; now it appears as 
“f/ic message which you heard from the beginning.” 
For love is both the sum of all God would have us do, 
and the end of all He would have us know. That men 
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should “love one another” — that God meant this in the 
original shaping of human life, and aimed at this in 
the mission of His Son and the work of redemption — 
was news to the world, “ glad tidings of great joy.” 
When the angels sang at Bethlehem of “peace on 
earth,” they sounded the note of this message “from 
the beginning.” Commencing his letter, St John wrote, 
“ This is the message, that God is light ” (1. 5) ; but now, 
“ This is the message, that we should love one another ” 
— the first an announcement of the supreme certainty, 
tlie second an announcement of tlie sovereign duty. 
The two tliats of chapter 1. hand 3. 11 are grammatically 
tlIiroj*ent — OTL and 7i»a. They signify respectively the 
('ontent and the purport of the Divine message, the 
chief fact and the chief effect of revelation ; they show 
us M hat Go<l is, and what consequently men sliould be. 
The sum of the Gospel of Christ, in its intentif)n and 
its issue, is (jomprised in this, “that wo should love 
one another ” — this is the message ! The verb for 
“love” (nyaTTiofitv) is, to be sure, the characteristic Now 
Testament word whicli fills this letter, denoting a 
s})iritual, godlike affe(*.tion; and it stands, as did the 
verb for “sin” throughout verses 0-9, in the Greek 
continuous present tense, for it signifies the habit and 
rule of life — “ that we shoidd be lovers one ot‘ another.” 

Now this “message,” ever sounding in the Gospel, 
has not fallen upon deaf ears, and the “new ci>m- 
mandment” is no expression of a high-flown unpractical 
ideal :.;the design of God's grace is realized in the cx- 
j)erience of writer and readers. “As for us” — in con- 
trast with the Cain-like world that is ignorant of our 
secret — “we know that we have passed out of death 
into life, because wo love the brethren ” (ver. 14). The 
mutual love which bound together the first Christian 
communities and marked them off conspicuously from 
surrounding society, i)roved that a new life was born 
amongst them. Such love was the light and the 
atmosphere of St John's existence. Unkindled by this 
flame, which the Apostle had caught from the breast 
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of his Master and conveyed to so many souls, the human 
spirit lies dormant and is dead while it seems to live : 
“he that loveth not, abideth in death” (ver. 14). As 
one recovered from drowning or from the numbness 
of frost, or as Lazarus waking up in his tomb when 
his heart began to boat and the warm blood swelled 
his veins and his body felt once more its kinship with 
the breathing world, so the Christian heart knows itself 
alive by the sense of a spiritual love. Cogito, ergo 
sum, is the axiom of philosophical reason ; Diligo, ergo 
sum, is the axiom of the Christian consciousness. Love 
proves life. The witness of the Spirit to which St Paul 
appealed (Rom. 8. 14-1 7), speaks to the same effect. 
“Ill this we know,” St John writes in chap. 4. 13, 
“that we abide in Him [in God], and He in us, in that 
He hath given us of His Spirit ” ; and a glance at the 
foregoing sentence sliows that the Apostle means by 
“His Spirit” the Spirit of a God-like love. 

We must consider well how high and pure an emotion 
is “love” ill Cliristiaii speech, how free from the turbid- 
ness of ])assiou and the sordidness of self-interest. 
We must understand, besides, that its object is “the 
brethren” — not those of my own sect or set, my par- 
ticular coterie or party in the Church, those who accept 
“ our views ” or attend “ our meetings,” but the children 
of God that are scattered abroad, the lovers and friends 
of my Lord Jesus Christ, all whom He in any wise owns 
and who bear marks of His image. To turn zeal for 
God into bigotry and to spoil piety by the sour leaven 
of censoriousness, is the familiar device of Satan. “ Ye 
know not what spirit ye are of,” says Christ to the 
angry and contemptuous vindicators of the gospel of 
charity, who make bitter words their arrows and wliet 
their tongue like a sharp sword in the fight of faith ; 
to the stiff, unreasoning maintainers of prejudice ; to 
the ready suspecters of their opponents, and denouncers 
of those who “ follow not us.” Against such combatants 
St Paul, most stalwart of Christ's good soldiers, pro- 
tested : “The servant of the Lord must not fight; but 
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must be gentle toward all, apt to teach, ready to endure 
evil, in meekness correcting them that oppose them- 
selves ” (2 Tim. 2. 24, 25). 

2. In the next place, love has its pattern in Jesus 
Christ 

The Authorized Version has misread ver. 16, — “ Here- 
by know we the love of God” That is St John’s point 
in chap. 4. 7-14: what he means to say just now is, 
“Herein we have got to know love”; we have learnt 
what love is — its reach and capability, its very sell* 
discovered in Jesus Christ. Other notions of love and 
attainments in the way of love are meagre compared to 
this, and hardly deserve the name. Robert Browning 
sj)eaks somewhere of the present life as man’s “one 
chance of learning love ” : that chance had come to the 
Avriter and his friends in the knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
and they had seized it. They had found the life of life, 
the thing for which “if a man would give all the sub- 
stance of his house, it Avould be utterly contemned.” 
Love’s mystery lies oi)en to them, brought from the 
bosom of the eternal Father and wrought into His own 
life and death by Him who said, “Greater love hath 
none than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends” (John 15. 13). 

For all this, the Apostle’s doAvn right inference, in 
A^ei’sc 16, brings a certain surprise. The sacrificial 
death of J<jsus Avas solitary and all-sufficing. He is 
the “ one ” Avho “ died for all,” — the Holy “ Lamb of 
God ’’carrying alone upon His innocent shoulders and 
in His mighty heart “the sin of the world ’ (John 1. 
29, 2 Cor. 5. 14, Heb. 2. 9). God forbid that we should 
even ourseU’es to Him, who “ by Himself bare our sins 
in His body upon the tree ” ; as “ the Lamb that hath 
been slain,” Jesus Christ shares for OA^er the blessing 
and honour and glory and dominion of “Him that 
sitteth upon the throne” (Rev. 5. 12, 7. 10). St John 
would be the last to imagine that his own death or 
sufferings partook in any degree of the expiatory 
virtue that attaches to the one sacrifice for sins. “ He,” 
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the Apostle declared, “ is the propitiation for our sins, 
and for the whole world ” (chap. 2. 2). Nevertheless the 
“ one sacrifice ” has its moral sequel in many sacrifices, 
that seal and supplement it: “We too ought to lay 
down our lives (or souls, \pvxatj) for the brethren.” 
Unique in its merit and redemptive effect, our Lord s 
death was as far as possible from being isolated in its 
causes or in the spirit in which it was undertaken 
aud endured. The Apostle Paul regarded his whole 
Christian life as a “being conformed to” his Masters 
“ death ” (Phil. 3. 10) ; this is the noblest ambition of 
(‘very Christian man. The cross is stamped on that 
“image of God’s Son” to which the “many brethren” 
(»!' “the Firstborn” are “conformed” (Rom. 8. 29). 
Hard as it is to bear the cross after Christ, His yoke 
grows easy and llis burden light to those who “ know 
love.” The imitation is complete in him who daily 
“ offers his body,” under the constraint of God’s 
mercies, “a living sacrifice” upon the altar that 
God’s will and man’s need are ever building for him 
(Rom. 12. 1). 

In the first days the duty stated in this passage was 
no ideal requirement, no stretch of an heroic fancy. 
Every Christian held himself at the disposal of the 
community. At any time martyrdom might be called 
for ; already many a dear life had been laid down for 
the brethren's sake. When we excuse ourselves from, 
demands that involve the surrender of cherished 
earthly good, or when Christ’s service in dangerous 
lands calls for reinforcements that are not sent, the 
Church is holding l)ack what belongs to Him and 
shows herself unworthy of the Lord that bouglit her, 
and untrue to her own history. We are condemned 
by the love to which we owe ourselves, if we are 
not such as can hazard their lives for the name of 
the Lord Jesus, if we have not the heart to die for 
those whom Christ purchased by His blood. 

3. Further, St John insists that brotherly love finds 
its practical test in things of common need. Verse 17 
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ispeaks bluntly to this effect. Too easily, in di'eaming 
of unrequired heroisms, one misses the humble sacrifices 
of ease and luxury, of self-will and social pride, await- 
ing him in the daily occasions of life. In many a 
Church the man is found singing with unction, 

“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were a present far too small ! ” 

for whoso shrunken soul the smallest coin out of a full 
purse proves large enough to meet Christ's loud appeal. 
St John aggravates the case supposed by tlie verb he 
uses ill describing the unfeeling Christian ; he “ beholds 
his brother having need, — beholds as a spectacle on 
which he causes his eyes to rest" (Westcott) ; he sees 
the need in its distressful circumstances — and them 
deliberately bars his heart against its entreaty and 
turns away without a sign of sympathy. You say 
with 8t John, “How dwelleth the love of God in 
him?” St James’ words on the same subject (2. 10) 
show that such conduct was not unheard of in the 
Apostolic Church. And wdien alms were lavishly 
given, this might be done from ostentation or with 
the notion of earning merit (see Matt. G. 2-4, 1 Cor. 
IJ. 3), out of a cold and self-engrossed heart. 

Christian charity was then new in the world ; and 
habits of neglect and callousness, espo(rially when they 
liave become engrained and traditional, are slowly 
overcome. The beneficence so renowned in the early 
Church was the outcome of an acquired disposition, 
that did not spring into activity at once as the 
immediate consequence of the now love to God felt 
by Christian men. Like all practical virtues, the grace 
of charity required inculcation, discipline, habituation, 
to bring it to proper exercise ; the s])irit of brotherly 
love grew by use into the temper of brotherly love 
and the aj^titude for its expression. To this end 
much of the ethical teaching of the New Testament 
is devoted. St John must perforce reiterate and insist 
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upon it, though it be a thing so plain, “ that he who 
loves God should love also his brother” (A 21). The 
Apostle’s last word here, in verse 1 8, warns his readers 
against making philanthropic talk and social theory 
a substitute for personal deeds of compassion. “My 
little children/* he says — pleading with those whom 
he loves and values as true-born Christians, but in 
whom this fruit of Christ’s Spirit is still unripe — “let 
us not love in word nor with the tongue, but in dce)d 
and truth.” 

II. Hate throws its gloom across the light of Christ's 
love newly shining in the world. Cain afforded the 
pattern upon this side, as Jesus upon that — each a 
representative “son of man” and firstborn among 
many brethren. Cain is the model and the forerunner 
of enviers and destroyers, as Jesus is of lovers of their 
kind. “ We are not,” the Apostle writes, “ as Cain, 
who slew his brother.” 

1. The evil and good mingled in Adam, the earthly 
])rogenitor, were parcelled out in the two older-born 
sons wdiicli the sacred story assigns to him. Cain was 
the oldest of the Devil’s brood amongst mankind. The 
Palestinian Targum on Genesis ascribes Cain’s concep- 
tion to the influence of Samael, the Angel of Death, wdiile 
Abel is described as Adam’s proper son. Whether this 
representation was current in St John’s time, W'e do not 
know; it gave a legendary expression to the Jewish idea 
of the Cainite nature, of which he makes use. A radical 
divergence of character shelved itself in the bosom of 
tlic first human family ; and this contrast, engendering 
strife and death, pervades the history of our race. “ The 
way of Cain” alluded to in Jude 11, takes there a wider 
range, including rebellion against God in any form. 

Cain is still slaying Abel, and Abel’s blood is crying 
to God from the ground, in every act of unscru- 
pulous rivalry and extortion from the necessity of 
others, in every encroachment of strong nations upon 
the weak, in every advantage gained by cunning over 
honesty, in every angry blow and slanderous word All 
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such sins are murderous, preying upon life itself ; they 
weaken and impoverish human existence, and when 
finished bring forth death. ** He slaughtered him, says 
St John of Cain’s homicide, as a man cuts the throat of 
an ox. The gladiators of the platform and the Press, 
and the purveyors of intemperance and vice, display in 
many instances as little feeling for their victims. 

2. And why ? “Hecause his works were evil, but bis 
brother’s righteous.” Reason enough, as the world goes ! 

This is the standing quarrel between the children of 
God and the children of the Devil : “They loved dark- 
ness rather than light,” said Christ of His traduceis, 
“because their deeds were evil ’’(John 3. 19). Men 
scorn and vilify the goodness that condemns them. 
We may detect this diabolic spirit in ourselves, if there 
starts in our mind a misliking toward those whoso 
gr(‘ater zeal and success, or wliose stricter walk and 
loftier tone, reprove our own beliaviour. Since such 
wicked enmity showed itself in the world s beginning, 
then “marvel not, my brethren,” cries the Apostle, “il 
the world hates you.” This is an old fashion— a war 
pursued incessantly from the day that sin entered into 
the world. The strife of the primeval brothers had but 
just now culminated in the tragedy of Calvary. Ex- 
pecting this end, Jesus said to His disciples concerning 
the Jewish world, “ They have hated me before you 
(John 15. 18-20, Matt. 10. 24, 25). His servants must 
count on faring like their Master ; they should not 
expect nor wish to be popular with such as do not love 
God nor honour His laws. If that world admires and 
likes them, they may be sure that it sees something in 
them of itself ; “ the world loves its own.” The war 
between the kingdoms of God and Satan is internecine. 

No compromise or arrangement of terms is possible : 
“the friendship of the world is enmity with God” 
(James 4. 4). The grey of the twilight merges into 
sunrise or black night; it is that of morning, or of 
evening. But, for the sons of God, “the night is far 
spent ” ; Christ s heralds descry the dawn of a universal 
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and everlasting day : “ The darkness is passing/* our 
Apostle has reported, “and the true light already 
shines ; the world passeth away, and the lust thereof ” 
(2. 8, 17). Cain belongs to the bygone times ; the future 
is with Jesus, the true “womans seed” and Son of man. 

3. The climax of hatred is in murder : and the crown- 
ing murder was the slaying of “ the Prince of life.” 
Hate is the principle of death, as love is the princii)le 
of life. The Rabbinical story of Cain's genesis, father- 
ing liim upon the Angel of Death, (contained a true 
]^arablo. “ You know that no murderer liath eternal 
life abiding in him”(ver. If)): the destroyer acts after 
his kind; lie kills, because death is in him. And though 
no lethal act be committed, the venom and animus 
are there in the malignant soul. As the lustful look 
counts in God’s sight for adultery, so the malicious 
thought counts for homicide. “Everyone that hates 
his brother, is a murderei*”: put the weapon in his 
hand, promise immunity, and he would kill him ! At 
that rate, many a manslayer walks the streets un- 
accused,— guiltier perchance before the groat Judge 
than that other who expiates his crime upon the 
scatfold. 

Nor is positive and active hatred alone in this con- 
demnation. The absence of love tends to the same 
issue, for “ he that loveth not abideth in death ” 
(ver. 14). Indifference to our fellows is, in truth, im- 
possible. Selfishness, cynicism, lovelcssness, however 
dull and apathetic, are never merely negative. There 
is a sullen, brooding misanthropy worse than explosive 
violence ; it is the resen^oir of hate stored in the breast, 
i-eady when the occasion conics to burst in Satanic fury. 
Moroseness, ill-will, contempt towards our kind, may be 
more evil than concentrated hatred. Such passions 
nurse themselves, hiding and fostering in those recesses 
of the mind which are “ the depths of Satan,” till they 
make the soul one mass of resentment and antipathies. 
They grow with a frightful embittorment, into imagin- 
ings like that of the tyrant who wished that mankind 
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had a single neck for his axe to strike ! This cruel 
spirit exists more widely, under the smooth surface of 
civilized life, than one likes to think ; it is the standing 
menace of society. 

Ho who loves Christ, cannot hate men. He who has 
not “ known love *’ as Christ teaches it, may go far in 
hatred. Most of us have to do with some persons whom 
we are liable to hate, if we do not love them for God’s 
sake. These are the test of our genuine temper, — the 
people who thwart us, irritate us, despise us. “Love 
ye your enemies,” said Jesus ; the very brutes can 
love their friends. 




CHRISTIAN HEART ASSURANCE 

Probing of the Uneasy Conscience — Double Ground of Rc-assurance — 
Love, Faith’s Saviour — Love, the Touchstone of Knowledge — “ We shall 
persuade our Hearts” — The Scrutiny of God — Assurance by the Spirit’s 
Witness — Peril of Mysticism — Grammatical Ambiguity in verses 19, 20 
— The Apostle warning, not soothing — Grounds for Self-reproach — 
Christian Assurance and Prevailing Prayer — God’s Favour toward Lovers 
of their Brethren. 



“ Herein we shall know iliat wc arc of the truth, 

And before Him shall assure our hearts ; 

Because, if our licart condemn us — because God is greater than our 
heart, and knoweth all I 

liclovcd, if our heart condemn us not, we have confidence toward God, 
And whatsoever we may ask, we receive from Him ; 

Because we keep His commands, and do the things pleasing in 
His sight. 

And this is His command : 

That wc believe the name of His Son Jesus Christ, 

And love one another as He gave us command. 

And he that keepeth His commands, dwelleth in Him, and He in him. 
And herein we know that He dwelleth in us, — from the Spirit tliab 
He gave us.” 


11 John 3. 19-24. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CHRISTIAN HEART ASSURANCE 

T he test laid down in verse 17 above was such as 
to show whether a man s Christianity is mattcn* 
of talk and sentiment or of heart-reality ; whether he 
“loves in word and tongue” or “in deed and truth” 
(ver. 18). Having tlius set his readers on self-exaniiiia- 
tioii, the Ai)ostle knows that misgivings will arise in 
the minds of some of them — a suspicion as to the truth 
and depth of their life in Christ, that is not altogetlier 
ungrounded. He goes on to probe the uneasy con- 
science, framing his words in verses 19-21 in a inaimor 
calculated at once to encourage the self-distrustful 
whose heart could not accuse them of callousness, and 
to alarm the vain and self-complacent (such as the 
Laodiceans sternly rebuked in the Apocalypse), who 
were wrapped up in their wealth of knowledge and of 
material goods, while in miserable destitution of the 
true riches. The grounds of Christian assurance form, 
therefore, the topic of this section of the Ei)istle. 
While stating the grounds of assurance in the lirst 
and last clauses of the paragraph (vers. 19, 21b), 
St John points out to the Christian man the hearing 
on his relations to God of the absence or presence, of heart 
assurance; the effect of the former is intimated in 
verse 20, and that of the latter is more largely dwelt 
upon in verses 21-24a. 

I. It is St John’s manner to strike the key-note at 
the outset, and to resume it in some altered and 
20 ^ 
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enriched form at the conclusion of each passage. The 
“ Herein ” (ev yiviixyKOfitv) of verse 24b, accordingly, 

takes up the “Herein” of verse 19 (tv tovti^ yvojcrofuOa) 
here lies the double basis of the settled believer’s 
confidence towards God. This is found (1) in the con- 
sdousness of an unfeigned brotherly love shown in 
generous self -forgetting acts — the former tv rovrtji 
gathering up the sense of verses 16-18 ; and (2) in the 
well-remeynhered and abiding gift of the Holy Spirit — the 
latter tv tovt^) being explained by the definition which 
follows, “from the Spirit that He gave us.” Our 
Apostle thus affirms the essential two-fold fact of the 
Christian consciousness, that inner conviction of the 
child of God concerning his sonship which the Apostle 
Paul described in the classic words of Romans 8. 15 : 
“The Spirit Himself bcareth joint witness with our 
spirit, that we are children of God.” St John puts the 
two testimonies in the reverse order, proceeding from 
the outward to the inward, from the ethical to the 
spiritual, from effect to cause and fruit to seed (comp, 
ver. 9 above). First, the practical and human evidence 
of loving deeds ; next there is discovered, lying behind 
this activity, the mystical and Divine evidence sup- 
plied by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

1. Til ere is in the loyal believer a reassuring discern- 
ment of his own state of hearty the honest self-conscious- 
ness of Christian love. 

“ Lord, thou knowest all things — thou knowest that 
I love thee ” : thus the chastened and sore heart of 
l^eter “assured” itself beneath the searching eye and 
under the testing challenge of his Lord (John 21. 17). 
In some matters St Peter’s self-knowledge had been 
wofully at fault; but he was sure of this as of his 
own existence, that he loved Jesus Christ, and he was 
sure that the Lord knew it. There was comfort and 
restoration in the fact that Jesus questioned him on 
this, and not on other points where his answer must 
^ Comp, the almost identical repetition in verses 3 and Cb of chap. 2. 
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have been that of silence or bitter shame. So every 
Christian man who faithfully loves Christ and His 
people and lays himself out for their service, may 
gather a store of arguments against doubt, a fund of 
cheerful satisfaction in his faith, which no intellectual 
furnishing will supply. 

“ Love never faileth ” — never makes shipwreck of the 
faith t)iat embarks on her adventures. When after 
years of Christian profession scepticism takes hold of a 
believer, it will often be found that his heart had grown 
cold to his brethren ; he has forsaken their assemblies, 
ho has turned his eyes away from their needs ; he has 
been oblivious of the claims of his Church and his 
human fellows. If he “ loveth not the brother whom 
he hath seen, he cannot love God whom he hath not 
seen ” (4. 20) ; and he has probably ceased to loir God, 
before ho ceased with assurance to believe in Him. 
When the reason is liarassed with doubt or the con- 
science troubled for old sin now seen in its darker 
meaning, it is time for the heart to go out afresh in 
works of pity toward the needy and “ to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction.'’ Let llie 
distressed man strengthen and draw clostir the ties that 
link him to his kind, and his heart will come home to 
itself fraught with a new joy and ])eacc in ])elieving. 

Of the difiiculties of the Christian intellect it may 
often be said, Solritu?' aniando, “ We know that we are 
of the truthf not because we have struck dt)wn iji the 
sword-])lay of debate the weapons of unbelief, or 
entrenched ourselves behind the artillery of a i>ower- 
ful dogmatism or within the bulwarks of an infallible 
Church, but when wo “love in deed and truth.” A 
true love will scarcely spring from a false faith. If 
faith u'orks by love, it lives ! There may be a degree 
of error, of confusion of thought, defect of knowledge, 
infirmity of character attending such a faith ; it may 
know little how to assert itself in argument, how to 
conceive and express itself in terms of reason, but if it 
loves much there is the core and heart of truth in it, 
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The Church’s martyrdoms and charities have been at 
all times and everywhere the practical evidence of her 
Divine character, and the clearest mai*k of her unity 
underlying so many divisions ; they supply a legitimate 
and needed reassurance to herself. The Apostle writes 
“ We shall A:wow 7 , ’’—setting up liis fortress against the 
future assaults of doubt in the continued fight of faith. 

This line of evidence was calculated to bring comfort 
to many of the first readers. False prophets were 
abroad amongst them, men who boasted a greater 
knowledge and a finer spiritual insight than themselves 
(chap. 4. 1). They raised subtle questions of religious 
philosophy, baffling to simple-minded folk. Tliey 
tlirew doubt on the ordinary assumptions of faith; 
they insinuated distrust of the Apostle’s competence 
to guide the movements and the researches on which the 
Church was called to enter by the progress of the times 
(see 4, 0, 2 John 9 ; and Chaps. XI, XIX). It required, 
they said, profounder reasoning and a larger intellectual 
gi’us]) than most Christians had imagined, to under- 
stand God and the world and to “ know ” indeed tliat 
one is “of the truth.” New prophets had been raised 
up for the new age; “knowledge,” and not “faith,” is 
the watchword of the future ; the simple Gospel of 
I’eter and John must be wedded to the nietaphysic of 
the great thinkers and restaU'd in terms of pure rcjason, 
if it is to satisfy man’s higher nature and to command 
universal homage. 

All this, })ronounced by men of philosophic garb and 
l)r(?stige, who yet named the name of Christ and posed as 
interpreters of His doctrine and mission, was calculated 
to make a powerful impression upon Greek Christianity. 
Already rival Gnostic communities were in existence 
outside the Apostolic Church (2. 19), which claimed to 
hold the rational theory of Christianity and to re-^*; 
present the true mind of the Lord. The prophets o^ 
this movement found their hearers amongst catholio*"' 
believers, and strove incessantly to “draw away the 
disciples after them.” 
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8fc John's apologetic runs upon the lines of St Paul’s 
retort to the intellectualists of Corinth ; “You say, ‘We 
have knowledge ’ ? Very possibly : knowledge puffs up ; 
it is love that builds up. If any man presumes on his 
knowledge in the things of God, he shows his ignorance ; 
he has everything to learn. But if he loves God, God 
knows him for His own (1 Cor. 8. 1-3). From the 
same standpoint St John Avritos ; “ Every one that loves 
is begotten of God, and knows God. . . . He that abides 
in love abides in God, and God abides in him ” (1. 7, IG). 
The emphasis Avith which the Apostle applies this 
(Titerion and the manner in Avhich from beginning 
to end he rings the changes upon this one idea, in the 
light of the polemical and defensive aim of the letter, 
can only be understood on the assumption that the 
class of teachers AAdiom he opposes were Avanting in 
Christian qualities of heart, while they abounded in 
dialectical ability and theosophical speculation (see 
p. 03). It Avas an alien spirit and ethos that they 
Avoiild haA’O brought into the Church ; their temper 
vitiated equally their doctrine and their life. This 
St John Avill x>roceed to show in the subsequent 
section of the Epistle, chapter 4. 1-C. 

The expression “that aa^c are of the truth'' (k rfic 
aX»^0£/ac), St John had used in chap. 2. 20, 21, saying 
that those who “have the anointing from the Holy 
One ” (see Chap. XIV) and “ knoAV the truth,” knoAV also 
that “no lie is of the truth.” Truth — not lies — is the 
offspring of truth. Ileal love to God and man in us — 
for “ m this we know that we arc of the truth ” — is 
the product of its reality in God; its genuineness of 
character proves its legitimacy of birth. Behind this 
wondrous new creation of human kindness and ten- 
derness, of unbounded self-surrender and unAvearied 
sciwice to humanity, which the Apostolic Churches 
exhibited, there is a vera causa. Only the recognition 
of a true Father-God, so loving men and making 
sacrifice for them as the Gospel declares, could 
account for the moral phenomenon to which the 
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Apostle points and of which the readers themselves 
form a living part. The love that had awakened and 
sustained in hearts once cold, selfish, impure, a response 
so powerful, is no illusion. This response should prove, 
even to those who had not directly heard the summons 
of the Gospel, the existence of the Voice of grace to 
wliich it made reply. 

The grand example of this phrase is the declaration 
of Jesus before Pilate ; “ Every one that is of the truth 
hoareth my voice” (John 18. J7). As much as to say, 
“The true heart knows its King when He speaks.” 
There Avas something deep in the heart of Pilate, 
though he stifled it, that answered to this challenge; 
it would hardly have been given to a man wholly callous 
and insusceptible. The two tests of true-hearted- 
ness — .Johns test and his Master s — coincide ; to love 
OUT* br(»tlirc‘n, and to honour and trust the Lord Jesus 
Christ, arc things concomitant: nowhere is such ]o\'e 
to men found as in the circle of Christ's obedience, 
llohind both lies the truth — the true being of the Father 
who sent His Son to win our faith, and Avho gives 
the Spirit of whom souls are born into the love of 
God and man. “This,” St John writes at the end, to 
crown his witness,— “ this is the true God and eternal 
life” (5. 20). 

^ Tho^ Christian certainty, as it faces hostile specula- 
tion, is a conAuction of the truth of God roA ()aled in 
the message and person of Jesus Christ; but it 
has another side and aspect. Looking iiiAvard, it con- 
fronts conscience and the accusations of past sin. True 
love can meet the scrutiny of God, as Avcdl as the 
questionings of men. Turning this Avay, St John adds : 
“And Ave shall assure our hearts before Him (before 
God) -~KUI luirpocrOtv uvt(w irurropiv rac Kupcilac {]juu)v. The 
rendering of this sentence has been disputed ; but the 
conflict of interpretation is now fairly decided. Tlio 
verb TTitOio has usually for its object some clause stating 
the fact, or belief, of which one is persuaded. Such an 
object is wanting here ; for “that God is greater than 
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our hearts ” (the clause which follows, verse 20), is not 
a truth brought homo to us by loving our brethren 
and relieving their wants (vers. 10-18). There is nothing 
in that to prove God’s superiority to “ our hearts,” — nor 
is this a fact that needs proof. The on of verse 20 is the 
bemiusc of reason, not that of statement ; verse 20 does 
not supply the content or matter of persuasion, but 
gives the reason why such x)ersuasion (or assurance) 
of the heart is needful. The words “ we shall persuade 
our heart,” in this connexion, contain a complete sense 
by themselves ; or, to put the same thing in other words, 
the object of the thing required by TTfiWjutv is implicit 
and goes without saying — it is suggested by the words 
tjunrpocrOtv avTov (before Him), which bring the soul 
trembling into the presence of the Searcher of hearts : 
“We shall, on each occasion when the heart is assailed 
by accusing thoughts, convince ourselves on this 
ground that we are approved in His sight ; thus wo 
sliall overcome our fears, and approach God with the 
lowly confidence of children accepted in His Son.” The 
7rapf}7jma with which faithful and loving Christians will 
meet Christ at His future coming (see 2. 28, 4. 17), 
may be entertained now before God the ever-present 
Judge; tlio one confidence is cherished on the same 
ground as the other, and is in effect identical with it. 
Such a “ i)ersuasion ” the Apostle Paul argues in 
Romans 5. 1, 2, 8. 14-17, and Ephesians 3. 12, when 
he seeks to inspire Christians with filial trust toward 
God and urges them to “ boldness of access ” in coming 
to the Fathers presence. 

The above-defined elliptical use of irttOtOy with the 
meaning “ soothe ” or “ reassure,” is rare but well- 
established in Greek literature. An instance parallel to 
this occurs in Matthew 28. 14: the Jewish rulers say 
to the soldiers who had watched at the grave of Jesus 
and dreaded the consequences of His escape, “ If this 
come to the Governors ears, we will permade (satisfy) 
him (soil, that you are not to blame), and rid you of 
care.” St John's mind is dwelling not on the last 
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judgement, but on the constant scrutiny of the heart by 
the Omniscient (6 Otoe . . * yivu}(TKsi 7 r«vra), before whom 
our sin testifies against us; thinking of His perfect 
knowledge and unerring judgement, each man is com- 
pelled in shame and fear to say, “ My sin is ever before 
me.” “Love out of a pure heart” makes reply to this 
accusing voice, and restores to us “a good conscience” in 
the sight of God (comp. 1 Tim. 1. 5). In this consciousness 
th(^ A])Ostle Paul could write to the Philippians, living 
habitually as he did in the light of the Judgeiiient- 
throne: “God is my witness, how I long after you all 
in the yearnings of Christ Jesus” (1. 8). The man >vho 
could thus s]je€ak, who lived daily under the constraint 
of the Jove of Christ, needed no other j>roof that he is 
in Christ. Doubt of this would never cross his mind, 
any more than one doubts from waking to sleeping 
whether one is alive. 

2. But the confidence toward God cherished by the 
believer who walks in love, is not self -generated nor 
ac(|uired by any process of reflexion. The facts on 
which it rests had a beginning external to the soul. 
Tlie “ well of water springing up ” within the Christian 
heart and the Christian Church and pouring out in so 
Tiiany streams of mercy and good fruits, has a source 
of rei>leuishment lying deeper than man’s own nature. 
The Apostle completes the Christian assurance, and 
traces it to its spring in the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, wJien ho adds: “And in this we know that He 
(God) dwells in us, /ro?7i iha Spirit which He gave us'' 
(ver. 2t). Since the Holy Spirit is of God, and is 
God indeed, to have Him in the heart is to have God 
dAvelling in us — the Spirit is God immanent {jULtvu Iv 
viiiiv); and to possess Him is surely to that God 

dwells in us,” forasmuch as “ the Spirit witnesseth," as 
the Apostles Paul and John both say (5. 6 f., Rom. 8. 15 f.). 
He is no abstract influence or effluence from God, — a 
voiceless Breath ; but He “searches the deeps of God ” 
(1 Cor. 2. 10), and the deeps of the heart that He visits. 
He “teaches,” He “declares” things present and to 
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come — ibo things of Christ and the things of tlie 
conscience (John 14. 2G, 15. 20, 16. 13); Ho “speakctli 
expressly” (1 Tim. 4. 1); He “testilies” as Ho finds and 
knows. “ The Si)irit that is of God ” knows whence lie 
comes and whither Ho goes, and He witnesseth of 
each to the other: Ho “cries” sometimes (as St Paul 
experienced) “ in groanings unspeakable,” yet heard by 
the Heart-searcher, from the depths of the soul to God 
(Rom. 8. 26, 27). But before such crying, by Himself 
entering and tenanting the heart He makes it known 
that God is there. 

The abstract statement of the former ground of 
assurance, “ we are of the truth ” — a form of assertion 
coininon to all schools of thought claiming philosophic 
or religious certainty — is now exchanged for a more 
vspecilic conception, by which truth translates itself into 
life : “ we know that God dwells in us.” Thus intellectual 
conviction unfolds into a personal appropriation of 
tlie Divine by the human. The two make acquaint- 
ance and hold communion in the recesses of the heart, 
whore God finds man and man knows God ; for the 
believer in Jesus Christ and lover of his kind “ dwells in 
God, and God in him” (vers. 23, 24). 

St John affirms in this connexion once more the 
disci] Jinary element in Christian experience ; he never 
allows us, for many paragraphs, to get away from the 
plain ethical conditions of fellowship with God: “he 
itiut Lrejis His aniimandments (com}). 2. 3-5, 7 IT., 29; 3. 
4 If. ; 5. 2 f., 18), dwells in God and God in him.” Union 
between God and the creature is possible only on terms 
of the latter’s ohrdienre: and the }>ath of obedience is 
marked by the fence of “the commandments.” St John 
knew the perils of mysticism ; his own temperament 
w'ould put him on his guard against this. Here lay, 
to many minds, the fascination of the Gnostic theory : 
this system promised an absorption in the Divine, to be 
gained otherwise than in the hard way of self-denial 
and practical service and by attention to the trouble- 
some details of “ the commandments.” The latter were 
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identified by the new teaching with a coarse Judaism, 
with the realm of perishing matter and “ the carpenter 
God” of the Hebrew Scriptures and the superseded 
covenant of works. Men who held tliemselves, as those 
emancipated by knowledge and enjoying the freedom 
of sons of God, to be above the level of commandnient- 
keeping, fell far below it into carnal sin ; and the 
raptures of a mystic love were not unfrequently 
associated with antinoniian licence. Such symptoms 
wore inai'ks, to St Johns mind, not of the Spirit of 
truth that God gave His people through Jesus Christ, 
who is a “ spirit of discipline ” (2 Tim. 1. 7), but of 
“ the s])irit of Antichrist ” and “ error ” (1. 6). This 

spi]*it the A})ostle detected in the pseudo-prophecdes and 
immoral propaganda of Gnosticism. 

From the Spirit ”(k tov TTviv/iaTo^) that God “gave 
us” — rather than by the Spirit ” (tm Trvtvfjan : so in Rom. 
8. 13 f,, Gal. 5. 10, IS) — “we know” all this, as St John 
puts it; for the assurance of the Christian believer rises 
fi'oni this source and begins from this time. Its origin 
was on the day of Pentecost. In the case of Christ's 
first disciples, the gift could be traced, more exactly, 
to the hour when at His first a])pearance after the 
resurrection the Lord Jesus “breathed on them, and 
said unto them, Receive the Holy Spirit” (John 20. 22). 
In writing (“He gave”), the A])ostle points to 

the definitive bestowment of the Holy Spirit on the 
Church (comp. Luke 24. 49, Acjts 2. 33, 38, 15. 8 f., 
19. 2 ff . ; Gal. 3. 2 f., &c.), the birth -hour of Christen- 
dom ; ho does not say Sicumiv (“ gives ”), as though 
describing a continuous gift (comp. John 3. 31, 
1 Thess. 4. S). It was then that the exalted Christ 
“ baptiz(»d ” His people “in the Holy Spirit and fire.” 
This was the nativity of the Christian consciousness ; 
and it can have no repetition, since the life then 
originated knows no decease. It is rehearsed when- 
ever any man or people is “baptized into Christ Jesus.” 
The Lord repeats in dispatching His disciples, one or 
many, on their life-mission the command, “ Receive the 
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Holy Spirit: as the Father hath sent me, I also send 
you.” 

Such a specific new birth, such a “ giving ” and 
“receiving” of the Holy Sxnrit, takes place in every 
instance of s])i ritual life, whether the occurrence be 
distinctly realized or not. From tin’s moment onwards, 
“ the Spirit witnesseth along with our spirit ” — eacli 
witness living for and in the other. The Holy Spirit 
constitutes the universal consciousness of the sons of 
God. Our sense of the Divine indwelling, and all the 
assuring signs and works of grace, issue from Hini 
who is the supreme gift of the Father, crowning the 
gift of His grace in the Son; and the Spirits fruit 
is known in every gracious teini)er and kindly act and 
patient endurance of a Chi-isiian life. 

II. The ccTii ral part of tlie i>aragraj)h in verses 20-23, 
lying between ilie two grounds of assurance we have 
considered, remains to bcj discussed. It X)rescnts the 
contrasted cases arising under St John’s doctrine of 
assuraTice : “if our heart be condemning us” 
(ver. 20), — the" contingeiicy of scif-arcusation ; and “if 
our lieart bo not condemning us” (ver. 21), — the con- 
tingency of srJf-ac(juitl,aL The conseqiuaices of eacli 
condition are drawn out — in the former instance in 
broken and obscure words, ])y way of hint rather than 
clear statement (ver. 20); on the other hand, the happy 
effects of a good conscience toward God arc freely si't 
forth in the language of verses 21-23. 

1. The connexion of verses 19 and 20 affords one of 
the few grammatical ambiguities of this Epistle. It is 
an open question as to whether the first ort of verse 20 
is the conjunction that or because {far A.V.), or is the 
relative pronoun, neuter of {bn), comxdemented by 
£rti/ (for «c) of contingency ^ (o rt lav = irherci nsoever 
R.V.) ; and whether the verses should bo divided, re- 
spectively, by a full stop as in the Authorized Version, 

* Comp, o tav alriofiEv in ver. 22 below, and alTWf/£0a in 6. 15 ; o lav 
}pya<jy in 3 John 5; o n av Myy vfuv, John 2. 5; on dv c 
14. 13, kc. 
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or by a comma as in the Revised. This as to the point 
of verbal form. In point of matter, the question is : 
Docs the Apostle say “ God is greater than our heart 
and knows all” by way of warning to the over- 
confident and self-excusing, to those tempted to dis- 
regard their secret niigivings ; or by way of comfort 
to the ovor-scriipulons and self -tormenting, to those 
teini)tod to hi-ood over and magnify their misgivings? 
T]j]s is a ni('e prol)loiu of exegesis ; and the displace- 
ment of tlie first of tliese alternatives by the second 
(R.y.) without a recognition of the otlier view in the 
margin, th)es not represent the balance of critical 
o])inion. Wo retain the construction ado])ted by the 
older translators, without much liesitation. The stumb- 
]ing-l)lo(;k of this interpretation is the second on, which 
on tliis view is grammatically superfluous (and is 
accordingly ignored by the A.V.) ; there is no occasion 
f.o rej)eat tlie ])art.icle after so short an intei’val. ^ More- 
ovei*, while other conjunctions are apt to be resump- 
1 ively doubled in a complex sentence, no other example 
is forth(*-oming of such rejietition in the case of tin 
(“that” or “because”). Jf this has actually hax)pened 
her(^ it must bo suj)posed that the duplication of on 
{because (h)d is groatcu’, &c.) is due either to a primitive 
oia’or of the coi)yists lying behind the oldest text, or to 
an inadvertence of the author, who thus betrays the 
mental ])erturbation caused by the painful supposition 
he is making. In writing, as in speaking, it happens 
now and then that under the weight of some solemn 
or anxious thought the pen hesitates, and a word 
is unintentionally repeated in the pause and reluctance 
with wdu'ch the sentence is delivered. 

On the otlier liand it must be insisted, as against 
the construction adopted by the Revisers, that the 
grammatical subordination of verso 20 to verse 19 
makes up an involved sentence, awkward in itself 

^ The case is different in 1 Thess. 4. 1, for example, where 'iva (in the 
tnie text) is reinserted to pick up the thread of the main sentence, after 
the long parenthesis extending from the first Ko0u»f to 
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and of a type unusual with the writer ; a sentence, too, 
that leaves much to be road between the lines in order 
to bring a connected sense out of its entanglements. 
The fact of God s superiority to the heart and Ilis 
perfect knowledge thereof does not, on the face of it, 
explain why love to the brethren should reassure the 
anxious Christian against self-accusation. Westcott’s 
paraphrase, in quoting which we wdll bracket the 
w^ords read into St John’s text (upon the Revised con- 
struction), shows how lamely the writer {ex hy'pothvsi) 
has expressed his meaning, and that he has left the 
essential points to bo supplied by tlie interpreter: 
“ The sense within us of a sincere love of the brethren, 
which is the sign of God’s presence within us, will 
enable us to stay the accusations of our conscience, 
whatever they may be, because God [who gives us this 
love, and so blesses us with His fellow’ship] is greattu* 
than our heart; [and He], having perfect knowledge, 
[forgives all on which our heart sadly dwells].” This 
exposition is subtle, and contains a precious truth. 
But a real peril lies in the method of self-assuranc(j 
which the Apostle is thus supposed to suggest — the 
tendency to sot sentiment against conscience. One 
may say : “ I know I have done wrong. This act of 
deceit, this bitter temper or iinholy imagination, my 
heart condemns. But I have many good and kiinl 
feelings, that surely come from God. JMy sin is hut a 
dro]) in the ocean of His mercy, which I feel flowing 
into my heart. Why should I vox myself about 
these faults of a weak nature, which God, who 
knows the worst, compasvsionates and i)ardon8 ! ” The 
danger of extracting this anodjmo from the text is 
one that, if it existed, the A})ostlo must have 
felt at once, and would have boon careful in the 
context to guard against. 

On the other view, when 'wc identify the two or/’s 
and separate the first from idv, the grammatical con- 
struction is simple and obvious and tlie connexion 
of ideas sufficiently clear. The tav KarayivaurKti of verse 
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20 and tlie ju*) KaTayivwaK^ of verse 21 present, pre- 
cisely ill St Joliirs manner,^ the two opposite hypo- 
theses iiivolvcid in the situation — that of owr heart 
vondeinniiuj or not condemning us in respect of love 
to the brethren. The former of these suppositions 
St John was hound to make very seriously. The case 
he supposinl in verses 17, 18, above, that of a pretender 
to the lov(i oF God wanting in human compassion, was 
not imaginary (see 1. 20; comp. 1. 6). In several places 
the Ajiostle shows himself ap]3rehensive of a vain 
assurance in some of his readers that would reconcile 
the lieart with sin, of a light and superficial satisfying 
of the conscience. That any one should “ persuade his 
lieart” in this way, is the last thing he would desire or 
])erniit. At each step he balances encouragement with 
caution ; he cheers and humbles alternately. The 
condition of the Church indicated liy the Eidstle, is a 
troubled one; we see love and hatred, light and dark- 
ness, in conflict even within its pale. Keal ground 
(existed for self-condemnation on ilie part of some 
amongst St John’s little children, while there was 
ground for r(*joicing in most of them. 

And when he sup])oses “our heart condemning us,” 
the tem^e of the verb (lau Karaytcwtric//) makes the 
supjiosition the more alarming ; it is j)ut in the Greek 
'present of continuity, and imjilies not a passing cloud 
but a i)(*rsistent shadow, a repeated or sustained 
])rotest of conscience. This is no mere misgiving of 
a sensitive nature jealous of itself, to be justly dis- 
pelled by the j-eassuring consciousness of a cordial 
love to the brethren. A' ay, it is the o])poKite of such 
assurance ; it is condemnation ujion the vital, testing 
point. The man aimed at in verse 20, if we read the 
passage aright, is one who does not “ know ” by St 
John’s token that ho is “of the truth”; his heart 
cannot give him such testimony, but “ keeps accusing ” 
him on this very account. He knows that he has 

^ Comp, the double tav-clauscs of 1, 6, 7, and again of vers. 8-10 ; 
similarly in John 15. 4, 6, 7, &c. 
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“loved in word and tongue” more than “in deed and 
truth” (ver. 18) and “shut up his compassions” from 
brethren in distress (ver. 17), if he has not positively 
indulged the hate which brands men as murderers in 
the sight of God (ver. 15). Since his own ignorant 
and partial heart condemns him, let him consider what 
must he the verdict of the all-searching and all-holy 
Judge. The argument is a minor i ad majm, from the 
echo to the voice echoed, from the forebodings of 
conscience to the Supreme Tribunal and the sentence 
of the Great Day. Even when a man’s heart absolves 
him, ho may not for this reason presume on God’s 
approval : “ I know nothing against myself,” writes 
St Paul, “ yet not on this ground am I justified. But 
Ue that trieth me is the Lord” (1 Cor. 4. 4). How 
much more must one fear, when conscience holds him 
guilty! Little or nothing is read into the passage, 
when it is thus construed under the light of the fore- 
going context. The stern discrimination made in 
verses 15-18 between the lover of his brethren who 
has passed into life and the hater who abides in death, 
was bound to come to a head in some such conclusion 
as this, by which the latter is virtually cited to God's 
judgement-seat. The principle applied is that set forth 
by our Lord Himself in the great Judgement-scene of 
Matthew 25, — viz. that deeds of true human charity 
warrant the liox^e of admittance into God's eternal 
kingdom, while the absence of them awakens the 
darkest fears. 

2. The relief with which St John passes from the 
suj)position “ if our heart condemn us ” to its opposite, 
is shown by the coni}>ellation “ Beloved ” (used before 
in chaps. 2. 7, 3. 2 : both passages of high feeling), 
with which he turns to address the body of his readers. 
The sentence “ Beloved, if our heart condemn us not,” 
marks the glad escaxie from the thought of condemna- 
tion clouding verse 20 ; we pass from shadow into 
sunlight. After the brief warning in verse 20 against 
a false peace — against soothing and doctoring the 
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conseienee, when it warns us that our hearts are not 
right with our brethren — the Apostle returns with 
emphasis to the reassuring strain of verse 19, to expand 
it into the exultant testimony of verses 21 and 22, 
In almost any other writer the transition would have 
been marked by the conjunction St (but ) ; to St John the 
Hebrew idiom is more natural, which simi)ly apposes 
its contrasts without link- words. ^ 

While self-reproach for hcartlessness toward men 
raises fear of Gods displeasure, self-acquittal on this 
ground, if justified, reflects in the heart God’s approv- 
ing smile. This approval, the logical complement of 
“ If <jur heart condemn us not,” is stated, not directly 
but by its two manifest consequences, in verses 2lb, 
22a : “We have confidence (o?* freedom) toward God, 
and whatsoever we ask we receive from Him.” The 
reasons given in verse 22b for this confidence and 
assui’ance of answers to prayer, I’ecall us to the great 
condition of coimnandment-keepiiig, on which St John 
loses no opportunity of insisting ; they lie in the fact 
that “ we keep His commandments, and do the things 
pleasing in llis sight.” The loyal, loving heart is 
sensible of God’s ap])robatiou, and luis ex])erience of 
llis gracious response to its i)etitions. Once more, 
the commandments arc summarized in brotherly love 
(ver. 23 ; comp. 2. 1-11) ; but to this is j>rclixedthe duty, 
in the fuliilment of which love to one’s brethren has 
its beginning and best incentive: “that wo should 
believe the name of llis Son Jesus Christ, and love 
one another as Ho gave us commandment.” We thus 
find a twofold HUjti of God’s favour toward the true 
Christian man (vers. 21b, 22a), and a twofold ground 
for this continued favour in the man himself (ver. 2.3). 

(1) There accrues to the heart that loves its brethren 
an habitual Trapprjaia irpbc ror Otov,^ the earnest of that 
which the faithful servant of Christ will realize at llis 
glorious coming (2. 28). This “ confidence toward God” 

* See e.g., chaps. 1. 8-10, 3. 2, 13 f., 4. 4-6, &c. ; but U in 1. G f., 2. 10 f. 

* For napprjaiai sec the references on p, 230. 
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is the reflexion from the soul of God’s abiding peace 
(comp. Rom. 5. 1 f.), the “freedom” of happy children 
who have access always to the Father, speaking to 
Him with a trustful heart and no longer checked and 
chided in His presence. 

(2) Here lies the secret of successful prayer^^ which 
was revealed by our Lord to His disciples (John 15. 7) : 
“If you abide in me and my words abide in you, 
whatever you will, ask, and it will bo done for you.” 
TJie prayers are always heard of those who have the 
mind of Christ, who love the Lords work and are 
one with Him in spirit. They ask the things He means 
to give (see p. 401). The Spirit of Christ prays in them ; 
they cannot ask amiss or fruitlessly. They plead truly 
in Christ’s “ name ” (comp. John 15. 10), — in His cha- 
racter and on llis behalf, who has no interests but 
those prompted by God’s good-will to men. 

“The secret of Jehovah,” the Old Testament said, 
“is with them that fear Him.” St John had discovered 
that this secret also rests with those who love their 
brethren. No veil hangs between them and the 
Father’s face. Their prayers are prophecies of what 
God will do ; for “ every one that loveth is begotten of 
God, and knowetli God ” (4. 7). “ Whatsoever wo ask 
we receive of Him ’’—the Apostle is not formulating 
a theological principle, but telling his experience— 
“because we keep His commands and do the things 
j)leasing before ITimr Now there is nothing which 
better pleases God, who is love, than to see His 
children live in love toward each other. And nothing 
more quickly clouds one’s acceptance with the Father, 
and more effectually hinders his prayers, than churl- 

* The immediate connexion, which lies in the nature of things, and is 
directly asserted in John 15. 7, between confident address to God and 
siicccssful petition, is destroyed by the stop interposed in the English 
Version (A.V. or R.V.) between verses 21 and 22. The division of 
verses makes an unreal interruption of sense. The double on clause 
of verse 22b (“ because we keep . . . and do,” &c.,) goes to support both 
the above sentences together — irappritriav ‘^pi>Q "eov 0c6v Ka\ o iav 

airuptv \ap^avopu> an avTov. 

Life Eternal 


31 
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iHhness and strife. Wlien our hearts condemn us on 
this Rc.ore (vftr. 20), wc have much to fear from God ; 
wlien th(‘y condemn ns not, we have everything to 
hope. “The Father Himself lovotli you,” said Jesus 
once to Ills discijjles, “bec^ause you have loved me 
and have believed that I came out from the Father” 
(John K>. 27). The tcn-nis on which the Apostle guaran- 
to bis readers God’s abiding favour — viz. faith in, 
Christ’s name, and mutual love, — arc tantamount to 
lh(i above; for true love to Christ, and love to Ilis, 
own in th(5 world, are the same afl'ection; Ho and llis^ 
Church a.r(i one to tlu^ lov(} born of faith, as they are 
one to tln^ bait'- born of unb(‘lif‘f (John Ih. lS-2o). 

In laying down the h^roXaf of (Jod, the keeping of 
which ke,e])S us in tlie way of Ilis good j)leaKure, St 
Jolm giv(‘s to the idtvi of “ coinjnandnit'nt ” a sur- 
jirising turn, anticij)ated in the bold saying of John 6. 
2!): ‘^'Fliis is the work of God, that you believe on Him 
whom lie 8(‘nt.” (hn faith then be vointnuntlvil is 
t/his, aft.(‘-r all, a work of fair ^ In St Paul's theology, 
“ faith ” and “ works ” aro ]*adically o])posed, and serve 
to r(‘presoiit tln^ trin^ and false ways of salvation. 
Hight and just “work” or “works,” as bo views the 
matter, are the coiis(*<]ueiice of faith and by no iiK'ans 
identical with it (1 T1h‘ss. 1. 2, 2 Tbess. 1. IL, Tit. 2. 8). 
St J*aui’s thought was ruled by tlie antithesis of tlio 
legalist controversy, in wdiicli “works” done under 
<*oiiiinand meant self-wn*ougbt and wonld-be meritorious 
human doings. For St John this contention is past; 
indeed he had never made it liis owui, as the Apostlo 
(»f the Gentiles w'as comi>elled to do. 

That God reqiiirrs men to believe w'as a common- 
place w ith both A])ostles ; St John’f; iWoA// {vorninami) 
is not essentially dilTeront from St Paul’s icXr/fTfc 
{vail ill (j )^ — the summons sent to mankind in the Gospel, 
demanding from all nations the “ ohvdivnvv of faith ” 
(Rom. 1. 5). With this imperative the Lord Jesus 
op(‘ned His ctmimission, wLen He “came into Galilee 
pi-eaching the good news of God, and saying, Repent, 
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and believe in the good news.” Faith cannot he 
commanded as a mechanical work, a thing of con- 
straint; it is commanded as the dutiful response of 
mans will to the appeal of Gods truth and love. 
Hence ‘-the commandments” resolve themselves into 
“the commandment” (al tvroXai of verso 22=77 cvroX//, 
verso 23 : two in one), “ that we believe the name of 
His Son Jesus Christ and love one another.” The 
phrase is not “believe in,” or “on, the name” (cf’c, fis 
Im), as commonly, but “believe the tlie Name 

has something to say; it b(*spoaks the nature and 
claims of Him who bears it, and utters God’s testi- 
mony concerning His 8on. God asks our credence 
fi r the record that is aliirmcd when Ho designatcjs 
Jesus Christ “ My Son.” He bids all men yield assent 
to the royal titles of tJesus and sot His name above 
ev(uy other in their esteem and confidence. Such 
faith in tlie Lord Jesus Christ always works by love, 
and carries with it of necessity the result already 
desci’ibed — the specific matter of Christian law: “that 
we love one another, as He gave us command” (see 
John 13. 31, &c.). 

Th(^ verbs “believe” and “love” are hen*, according 
to the preftTable reading^ (iricrTtvcffoiiitv, ayaiThtfiiv), in 
different tenses — the former in the aorist pointing to 
an event, the latter in the ju’csont t(msc signifying 
a practice. As Westeott puts it, “The decisive act 
of faith is the foundation of the abiding work of 
love.” The keeping of this double law, of faith and 
love, emsures that mutual indwelling of God and the 
soul which is the essence of religion, for “The man 
that keeps Ilis command dwells in God, and God in 
him ” (ver. 2*1 a). Faith, as Christ and all His Apostles 
teach, is the channel of this intercourse ; it forms the 
link of an eternal attachment between the soul and 
its Maker. 

* ni<rr£ru> takes a dative of the persmi believed ; to ovofia is virtually 
personified by the use of this constructioii. 

lUffTEvufitv IS, however, the reading of some good MSS. and editors. 
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‘Beloved, rlo not believe every spirit, but test the spirits, whether they 
arc of Ciod ; 

Because many false i^ropliots have gone out into the world. 

IIer<‘in discern the Spirit of God : 

Every spirit wliich confesseth Jesus Christ as come in ilesh, is of God; 
And every spirit winch doth not confess Jesus, is not of God. 

And this is tin’ spirit of Antichrist, 

Of which you have heard that it is coming, and it is now in the w'orld 
already. 

^'ou arc of God, little children, and iiavc overcome them ; 
Because lie that is in you, is greater than he that is in the world. 

They are of the world ; 

Therefore sjicak they from the world, and the world hearcth them. 

We are of God : 

lie that knowoth God, hearcth us ; 
lie that is not of God, hearcth us not. 

I’rom this we discern the fcjpirit of truth, and the spirit of error.” 

1 John 4. 1-G. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE TRIAL OF THE SPIRITS 

S T JOHN has just laid down, in cliap. 3. 23, the 
basis of a true soiisliip to God and the uiiiinate 
p^T’ound of a Christian mans assurance, as consisting; 
in two tJiin^^s — fnith in Jesus (liiv'sf the aSVjw, of Uocf, 
and mntaal love sueh as lie enjoined, Vers(*s l-d of 
chaj^ter 4 servo to sot forth and guard the first of 
th(‘se foundation principles, and vxu'ses 7-21 to (‘ii- 
forc(‘ the secoTid, 

In th(» last sontonco of cliapter 3 tlio faith and love 
which make a Christian wore tra(‘ed to “ the Sj)irit 
wdii<*li " (fod “gave us." ^ From this refc^rence tlui 
j)nragra])li before us takes its start: ‘‘1 liave said, 
])eIoved, tliat we are assured of our sonship towards 
(jod tlirough thc^ Spirit He has givcai us. Jjut you 
are lu^t to believe cveiy spij*it. There are false as 
wc'll as true spirits — sj>ii*its from above and fi’om 
b(‘n(\‘ith ; }mt them all to jrroof'" 

To identify the su]»ernatural and fhc Divine is a 
perilous mistake. It seems that in tin’s world tluu*o 
is no truth witliout its counttirfeit, nor good wlitiat 
of God uiimixed with tares. Christ is mimicked by 
Antichrist ; the Sjnrit of God is mocked by lying 
spirits, and the prophets of truth are counter-worked 
by “many false prophets” wdiich “have gone out into 
the world.” Indeed, the more active is religious 
thought at any given period, so much the more 
* See Chap. XVIII. 
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numerous and plausible are likely to be the forms of 
heretical error. We are tempted to think that in 
our own days amid the storm of conflicting voices, 
when every principle of revealed religion is challenged, 
the difficulties of faith are unprecedented, and that 
religious certainty is hardly consistent with an open- 
minded intelligence. But we are under much the 
same conditions with believers of the early times. 
In vain wo should sigh for “ the ages of faith,” for 
tlie lime when the dogma of a Church Council or 
the letter of a Bible text was enough to silence 
controversy. The fact is that we have great illusions 
about tliose halcyon days; the dilfereiices amongst 
Christians in former centuries were often deeper, 
and the contentions far more bitter, than those of 
the present, except indeed when freedom of thought 
was stifled by arbitrary power. But for that stifling, 
many questions which vex us still might have been 
fought out and disj)()S(Ml of long ago. Already in St 
tlohn’s time and before the Apostolic age had passed, 
“many false pro})liots” hnd arisen in the Church, 
and Christian faith was distracted l)y a swarm of 
ironblt'some si)ecula lions. 

The writer returns in this paragraph to the subject 
of cha}). 2. 18-27, which formed a chief motive of his 
lettc'r, viz. the lise of false j)rophecy, the spread of 
religious delusions aifecting Christian i)coplc. This 
plionomonon was viewed in chapter 2 as cvidmice of 
the coming of a crisis — ])Ossibly a final crisis — in the 
progress of Cod’s kingdom, lin the age-long warfare 
bet ween “ the darkness ” and “ the light ’’ ; the advent 
of Antichrist in this shape signalized the long-pre- 
dicted “last liour.”^ Hero the question is a]>proaclicd 
from the more practical side, and treated in a more 
personal sense (comp. p. 231) ; the warring spirits are 
severally described. 8t John regards the struggle as 
an inevitable development of the antagonism between 
God and the world ; it is the reaction arising within 
* See Chnp. XIV. 
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the Church of the worldly mind and temper against 
the spirit of Jesus. The two sections are closely 
parallel ; in both paragraphs the conflict is represented 
as a test of the genuine and the pretended Christianity, 
resulting in the expulsion of the latter element ; in 
both the safeguard of the Church is found in the 
indwelling “Spirit of truth,” whose “anointing” re- 
ceived “from the Holy One” gives an insight that 
pierces the mask of falsehood ; in both passages the 
person of Christ supplies the decisive touchstone. 

St Paul had met with an opposition at Corinth of 
a nature approaching to that hero implic^d, and 
attended by prophetical manifestations contradictory to 
Apostolic teaching. With reference to this he speaks, 
in 1 Corinthians 12. 10, of the “discerning,” or “di- 
judication, of spirits” — the power to distinguisli the 
real from the unreal insj)iration — as a snyK^rnatural 
grace bestowed upon certain rnenibei’s of the Churcli. 
On the same i)oint he wrote to the Thessaloniaiis 
earlier (1 Thess. 5. 19, 20); “Quench not the Spirit., 
des])ise not i)rophcsyings ; but test cverytliiiig.” From 
this carefully balanced warning we gatheu* that the 
false flr(i mingled with the true caused th(^ niorc^ 
sceptical minds in the Pauline Churches t(» distrust 
projdietic gifts, while the ardent and cn^dulous f(dl 
into the opposite mistake, — the uncritical a(‘-ccptan(*e 
of anything that looked like prophecy. Our Lord 
foretold the coming of “false Christs and false ]u*o- 
jdiets,” specious enough to deceive “the elect,” at the 
time of the approaching judgement (Matt. 21. 11, 21)*. 
Ilis predictions St John had seen fulfilled in the last 
days of Jerusalem; now he witnesses a furtlier ac- 
complishment of them at the close of the Apostolic 
era. “The false j)ro])het” figures side by side with 
“the wild beast” in the visions of the Aj)ocalypsc, 
rci)resenting, as it would seem, religious imposture 
abetting a cruel and persecuting world-i)Ower. Elymas, 
the Jewish sorcerer at Paphos, was a s})ecimen of 
this kind of tra<ler in the supernatural (Acts 13. 6-8). 
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In the later Old Testament times such upstarts had been 
numorouH — men claiming to speak in Jehovah s name 
(in some cases, doubtless, believing themselves inspired), 
who brought a more popular message than the true 
prophets and flattered rulers and people to their ruin. 

This last feature rcai)i)cars in St John’s false 
j)ro])hets : “they are of the world” — animated by its 
s]>irit and tastes ; “ therefore speak they from the 
woj’ld ” — uttering what it prompts and reflecting its 
notions and imaginings; “and the world listens to 
them.” For, as Jesus said, the world loves its own — 
th(^ world described in clia]). 2. lb as govern(*d ]>y 
“ tlie lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and 
the vainglory of llfc^.” It ap])ears from this that the 
Anticlrristian t(‘acliers who “had gone out from” tlie 
Johaniiiiie Chiirch(3s (2. Ifl; eonif). 4. 4), were enjoying 
niucli popularity. Tht^y wore winning probably, for 
the tiuKs more convcTts fi*om ht‘a.th(uiism than the 
(rrtliodox Chui’cli; their doctrine, accommodated as it 
was to Uu^ j)hiioso])lii(*al taste of the age and blending 
Fagan with (liristian ideas, Hup])lied an agre(*a))le sub- 
stitiii^^ for th(^ simple and severe AfxJstolic faith. 

Along with their worldly and st‘lf-s(‘eking temjKir, it 
was falsi* doclrini*, rather than sj)urious miracles or 
lying predictions, that furiiisired the chief mark of the 
elass of iiuai denounced by oiir Aj>ostlt*. Their errors 
sprang from, or ran uj) iiitit, an erroneous conception of 
.)(‘sus CJirist. For lie is central to llis religion; the 
view that nuai take of Him, and tlie attitude they 
iissume towards Him, determine tlie trend of their 
faith and life. The (piestion that our Lord put to the 
.Jewish Kabbis, “What think ye of the Christ?” He 
has been pro})uiinding to every school of religious 
tlioiight from that day forwards ; by his response each 
answerei* gives judgement on himself. So the Person 
t>f Clirist becomes the “ stone of stumbling and rock of 
olVeiiec,”or the “sure foundation-stone,” to one genera- 
tion after another. As the tenor of this Epistle shows 
— l>articularly the language of chap. 2, 18-27 (comp. 
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p. 219)— -the pivot of the controversy then shaking 
the Churches of Asia Minor and which was to disturb 
them for a hundred years to come, was found in the 
nature of Jesus Christ — in His relationship to God and 
His place in the order of being, in the compatibility of 
His bodily life with His birth from God, and in the 
mode of His redemption as determined by His nature. 
The authoritative answer to these questions the Apostle 
John is able to give, partly through his conversance 
with the Lord in the days of His flesh (1. 1-3), but partly 
also through the illumination of the Spirit of God, in 
which all those participafe who liave received the Apos- 
tolic inessngo concerning Him (1. 3; 2. 20,21, 27 ; 3.2^1 ; 
4. (), 13; T). 0). Whatevc^r contradicts “ tlio Spirit of 
truth ” op('rating in this iestimony, iho Apostle ascribes 
to “the spirit of Antichrist” (ver. 3). 

St John d(‘a]s in a simple, j)lain-sj)()ken way with 
tliesi^ jirofound i)rohlems (comp. p. 52). Subte-rfugf^ and 
compromise are alien from his nature. IJis intercourse 
with Christ', and his observation of the working of 
Christ’s Sjjirit amongst men, have given him ])ositive 
facts and definite expericmccs to stand uj)on ; aTid he 
will not hav(i tlu'-so great actualities dissolved in the 
mists of (inostical theory. To him “ tlu^ Spirit of 
truth” and “the sjurit of error” stand out sharjily 
oj)pos(3d as day and night. Christ and Antichrist, “ He 
who is in ” the Church of God and “ He who is in the 
world,” form oi)pugnant forces which admit of no 
mixture or middle term ; white and black must not be 
allowed to shade off into each other and molt into a 
neutral tint. Christ — the whole, undivided Christ of 
the united Apostolic confession— or nothing, is St John’s 
alternative. 

1. The crucial test of Christian belief lies, then, in the 
true confession of Christ Himself. “ By this ” the Apostle 
bids his readers “know ^ the Spirit of God ; every spirit 

’ VivijaKiTf must be read as imperative in verse 2, in the strain of verse 1. 
The Apostle is not appealing to what his readers do know, but supplying 
a test by which they may or should know the true Spirit of God. 
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which confesseth Jesus Christ come in flesh, is of God 
and every spirit which confesseth not ^ Jesus, is not of 
God.” 

Examining the content of this terse confession, we 
observe, first, that the participle “come” stands in the 
Greek perfect (iXriXvOiWa), signifying determinate posi- 
tion or character : “ confesseth ... as One who came in 
flesli and who is wliat He is in virtue of His so coming.” 
The jihrase convoys the notion of a dec^isive, constitutive 
advent — a coming that marks an era and a settled order 
of things. In tlie second place, the predicate “co/ac in 
fk^sh ” spciaks ot“ One who has entered man's life from 
elsewhere, who arrives from a .spiritual sphere outside 

‘The Latin rcndcrmfi' qui aolvii Jof uni, which dissolvcth {defitroifeth) 
Jettus, i)roHient8 a critical problem of oxtromo interest, both in textual and 
doctrinal liistory. Though o /u) ofioXoyu Htauds iu all the extant Greek 
eodices, (nirhcr and later, o Xim riv ’L/fror-r U vouched for by IrcnncfUR and 
Origen (iu Jjatm translations), by Tt'rtulliaii, Lucifer, and .\ugustine. 
Tlio jiatristic SoiTates, in hi.s IIIhI, Ii!rch"inc, vu. o2, apjirovcK the read- 
ing Xi'-fi, stating that “it had bcsni bo written in the old copies,” and 
argues from it against the Kostonauf? ; he even a.sserts, on the testimony 
of “ the old intcrpr<-t('rH,” that the diMappearaneo of Xvfi from tlic current 
text was due to its dejiravaiion by heretics 1 This is strong evidence for 
the iwituality of the Greek reading Xhn ; the other witru'sses might be all 
of them, possilily, accounted for by tht' Latin Version ; but a Greek Father 
like SoeratoH— dealing, moreover, with an Fastorn hercs.-v— would hardly 
liave spoken in the terms quoted, aa Westcott suggests, about what he 
sup[)ORe<l to be a mere Latin rendering. Nor is it likely that the first 
Latin translators would have introduced this bold variant on llieir own 
account. Its interna] character bespeaks for the reading iu question an 
Eastern origin, on the battlefield of the Gnostic controversy. On the 
other hand, its un-Johanniiic turn of expression and the incongruity of the 
verb diaiiolvc wdtli the single name Jesuft {Jeauft Christ, or Christ JesuSy 
were “ dissolved ” by Gnostics into two beings), together with the array 
of external evidence for I'l /i/) opo\o•y^^, suflieientiy condemn the reading of 
Socrates, which is in reality a typical “ Western ” paraphrase or gloss of 
the second ceiiturv. It becomes more and more clear that the so-called 
“ Western ” text was Eastern in its provenance. The addition of the 
clause “ come in flesh ” to the negative sentence (so in T.K. and A.V.) is 
not strongly attested ; this is an obvious completion of the parallelism. 
The article rov before ’IijiroDv is well-established, and gives point to the 
shorter reading: “Every spirit which does not confess the Jesui'* in 
question —f/tc Jesus of the Church’s fuith and the A])ostle’s testimony. 
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of “ flesh ” to participate in physical experience (comp. 
GaL 4. 4), One who — to use His own words as given in 
John 16. 28 (^comp. 2 . 13, (>. 33, &c.) — “came down from 
the Father, and is come into the world.” Otlier men 
do not 'Utomc in llesh,” tlio}- are “begotten of flesh” 
(John 3. 6), and are, therefore, “of earth, earthy,” while 
He is “from heaven” (1 Cor. 15. 17). 

But further, the jjartieipial ehiiiso of this testing 
declaration does not sui>ply its whole predicate, and 
“ Jesus ” stands alone as the subject of confession in the 
com])lemeiitary negative clause. To say that “Jesus 
Christ is come in ilesb," mergnig the title in the pro})or 
name, would be to designate the Lord as “Jesus Christ” 
before Ilis coming ^ — a th(‘ological anachronism which 
St John would not have committed; I’athor, He is 
“J(‘sns Christ" now that Ho has come and because He 
has come. Our Lord s ollicial designation had not by 
this date so far (*oalesceiI with His ])orsonal name, that 
it would be natural to read the two as a single subject 
of definition ; it was still matter of controversy whether, 
and in what sense, “Jesus” is “Christ.” The words 
“Jesus Cljrist,” as hero collocated, form a (‘-ondensed 
confc‘ssion by themselves— no longer in the primary 
s<*nse of John 1). 22 (where “confessing Him as Christ'' 
nn^ant acknowledging the Jewish Messialiship of Jesus), 
but ill the dee])er signification now attaching to “ Christ,” 
u])on which the Gnostic controversies turned, as a term 
connoting Divim^ status or relationship synonymous 
wit li “the Word ” and “ the Son of God.” Accordingly, to 
confess or deny “ that Jesus is the Christ,” or is “ Christ 
come in flesh,” was tantamount, for St John and his 

* VcrPCH 10 and 14, like Gal. 4. 4, rcprcficnt “ God,” or “ the Father,” 
as “sending the Son" ; in John 1. 1-lb it is “the Word,” or “Only- 
begotten,” who “ became Hesh.” In the prayer of John 17. 1 “ Jesus ” 
indeed recalls His prcincarnatc “ glory” and claims from the Father its 
restoration, but in tbc character of “thy Son”; and when in verse 
“ Jesus Christ ” appears— a combination exceptional and indeed anoma- 
lous in the Gospels — this expression describes Him whom the Father 
“ has sent,” who acquired this name by His mmion^ as in the passage 
above by His coming. 
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opponents, to confessing or denying that Jesus is the 
Son,” “the Son of God” (for the equivalence, comp, 
with tin's passage 2. 18 and 22, 23, also 5. 5). “Jesus,” as 
we take it, is i,he grammatical subject of the formula of 
confession, “ Christ *’ and “come in flesh” being its suc- 
C(\sKive aj)])ositioiial predicat(\s: each word must be read 
with its distinct acc(*iit and emphasis — “Every spirit 
thaf. corifes.s(»s Jf'aus (Virfst come in jlcsW ' — that acknow- 
ledges tlie Divirui origin and rights of Jesus, and Ilis 
advent in tin's capacity into human bodily life — “is of 
God.” In 11i(^ negative cf)unter-stat(miont (ver. 3), 
lli(i (Uitin^ creed is reduced to the word “J(\sus” 
(comp. RoTti. 3. 2f), R.V.) — /.c. according to the best 
reading, “//a* fJe^sus” who lu»s just b(*en devseribed. 

J'lu! gloss upon verse 3 by second-century readers 
— “dissolves” for* “confesses not”(p. 31(1) — was a just 
parajrlirase of St John’s dictum as against the Gnostic 
((lividvrs\ who partcMl “Jesus Christ” into 
two b(M*ngs — th(^ oai’tbly sou of Mary and the heaveidy 
(‘sse.nce joiiuul to Him for a whiles wliich, as nrany 
supposed, came upon Jesus B]>iritually at His baptism 
to quit Him on the cross. Hut “the Jesus” whom St 
John had known, was one from first to last — the Sou 
of God born into the humau state, who returned to tlie 
Father and liv(^s for ever as the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
sann^ yesterday and to-day. 

St Paul’s eoiibvssiona.l watchword — Kvpnw 'Iri'rocc, Jcsiih 
i,s Lord (se(j 1 (^)r. 12. 3) — belonged to tla^ primary 
stage of conflict with the original Jewish uiibolief. As 
flu* Nazarene was procliiimed God’s Messiah, the s])irit 
of evil cried out — and St Paul was often thus inter- 
rupted when ])reaching in the Synagogue — “Jesus is 
anathema , — He is accursed of God, and was justly 
crucified ; He is the abhorred, and not the elect of 
Israel!” This was to rej>eat the fearful shout of 
Calvary, “Away with Him!” It was a more develoi)ed 
and sul)tle kind of error, j>artlybred within the Church, 
that St .lolui stigmatizes. In his Ephesian circle the 
Messianic attributes of Jesus are hardly in question; 
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He would readily be acknowledged as the heir of 
prophecy and the king of Israel but His reiatiouvS 
to the Godhead and His rank in the spiritual realm are 
in dispute. “Jesus” and “Christ” were being sei)aratcd 
anew, by metaphysical analysis instead of historical 
distinction. The ])roi)hets of Antichi*ist recoiled not 
from a crucified Messiah, but from a humanized God. 
St John’s touchstone apjdies specilically to the current 
]nisbelief of his own sjJicrc — to the s])irit of Gnosticnl 
speculation — as St Paul’s criterion was addresscid to the 
spirit of Jewish contumacy. 

In both cases, Jesus (.Jirist is the storm-centre; the 
battle sways this way and that about the person of tln^ 
King. Now at oiu^ point, now at anotluu’, “the s])irit 
of (‘iTor” assails llis many-sided Ixang. Every kind of 
antipathy that Chi'istianity excites, in the modern as 
in tli(‘ ancient, world, impinges on our Loi'd's name and 
person; its shafts strike on the great shicdd of tb(^ 
Caj)taiii of Salvation, from vvhat(*ver (pmrter they ar(^ 
aimed. Jlehind otlu'r problems of life and religion, 
since C’hrist h[is ste'pped into tlu‘, anuia, then', always 
emerges this: “Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
man, am?” “Dost thou believe on tla^ Son of God?” 
IJiis is our Lord’s accost to the world, and to eacli soul 
He meets; He gives this challenged distinctly to the aged 
in which we live. It is a question that searclu's the 
inmost of the mind, and ju'obes each man to the (piick. 
As one thinks of Jesus Christ and feels towards IJim, 
so in his very self he is. 

“Herein,” says 8t John, “you may know tin* Spirit 
of God.” Soinid knowledge in matters of this kind is 
based upon sj)iritual facts and acquired ])y a Hi)ii-itual 
perception. One may repeat the creed with reasoiu'd 
assent, and yet come short of “confessing Jesus Cbrist." 
The a})prehension of a person, not the ackiiowledge- 

* The testimony of John the Baptist had boon ndojitcd at an early 
date in a Binall Jewish community of Ephesus (Acts HI. ‘2-7) ; there i.s 
evidence of the persistence of this group of followers of the Baptist into 
Post-apostolic times. 
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ment of a dogma, ia in requisition. To reach and lay 
hold of Christ in His living personality, requires an aid 
fibov(^ iiiiell(‘ot. and nature. “No man can say Jesus is 
./.o'/y/,” (I(‘.clar(id the other th(M)logieal Apostle, “except 
in the Holy (fhost” (1 Cor. 12. 3). “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah,” exclaimed Jesus to His first con- 
fessor; “flesh and blood did not reveal it unto thee, 
but my Fatlier who is in heaven” (Malt. 10. 17). The 
adoring, s(*li'-surj’endering faith in Jesus Christ, which 
eibis out in His ])resenc<;, “My Lord and ray Cod !” is an 
ins|)ii*ation, n{‘V(;r a mere attainment; it is the gift of 
Cod, racioling the soul's effort and yearning toward 
its }ied(‘(Mner. To lliis conf(‘ssion tlie individual witness, 
along with tlui wliole living Body of Clirist, is enabled 
and conip(‘l]ed ]>y the Spirit “which we have from 
(hxl.” Tliaf. S])irit is in fact the Su])reine Confessor ; 
and the prool* of tlie Savioin-ship and (irodhead of J(^sus 
rests essentinlly upon th(‘ testimony of the Holy Ghost 
to tli('- consciousn(*ss of tiie Church, and through the 
( 'Imrch 1.0 the wot‘1<1 at its successive cjkk'Iis. “ He shall 
testify of nu^” said our Lord concerning the coming 
Baraclett', “ and you also shall testify” (John 15. 20, 27). 

2. TIuuy^ ar('. two further and supplementary tests 
a|>])li(Hl by St .lolm in his trial of the spirits. The 
first «)t’ th(‘S(^ — a criterion arising iinmeduitely from the 
wit,n(‘.ss of 1h(‘ Holy Spirit — is found in ihe f/mnal 
nuisrul of bvlirrrrfi. Tlie teaching the Apostle 

(ItMiounces was repudiated by the Church, while it found 
la rgo accej)tance outside — “ the world hearcth them ” 
(Hn' false ])rophcts). The seductions of the spirit of 
Anticlirist ani “overcome” by the Apostle’s “little 
children,” children though they be, because they are 
born “ of God”; in them resides a Spirit “greater than” 
lhat which “ is in the world.” Plausible as the new 
doctrine was, and powerful through its accord with 
the (‘urreiits of the time, the readers of this letter, as 
a body, have already rejected it (comp. p. 223). They 
felt that it could not be true. They had broken through 
the network of error cast about them, and had flung 
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it aside. The stronger spirit in themselves is proof 
against its strong delusions. They had received an 
“ anointing from the Holy One,** in virtue of which 
they “know tlie truth’*; and they detect as by an 
instiii(‘tive sense the that counterfeits it (2. 20). 

Tliis test, one must admit, is dillicult to apply. The 
orthodoxy dominant in a particular Church, or at a 
givcai moment, may he something widely removed 
from the orthodoxy of the Holy Chost. One must 
survc‘y a sufiicicntly large area to got- the consensus 
of (Christian faitli ; and one must limit the Apostle’s 
maxim lo the cenli*a.l and primary truths of the (lospol, 
to the sort of principles that he had in view ; it is 
illegitiinati' to extcMid it lo (piestions siadi as that of 
“the thn‘e orders'* in Clmrch governnumt or the refine- 
ments of the Quinquarticular controvei’sy. As regards 
St John's ])arlicular criterion, it is romarkahh^ that the 
catholic, doctrine of the Ihaleemer's IVrson shaped itself 
fj’om tlu‘ earliest times into authoritative form, and 
lias been ac('cpt(‘d by the Church in ils several branches 
with overwhelming unanimity ever since. Here, /ibove 
all, tlu* concm’t- of Chrislian testimony is clear and full ; 
each succeeding geiHM’ation has maih*. its acknowledge- 
ment of Cod in Christ ; and W(^ can anticijiate the 
acclamation wliich the Seer of the Apocal^qjse heard 
arisijig frcjiu all created things, — 

“Unt<i Iliin that sittotli n})on the throne, and nnto tlio Lamb, 

J3e the blc-bsin*' and th(' honour, and the glory and the dominion, 
I'nr ever and c\erl ” 

3. Y(>rse G adds to the two jinwious tests of tho 
true and the false s])irits a third, in which they are 
combined, vi/. that of (iffrrrnn'nf- irith ike AposioUc 
tdsiiinotijf. “You ai'o of God,’* St John asserted about 
his readers in verse 1, while “they are of the world” 
(ver. o) ; now he continues, speaking for liiinself and his 
brother witn(is>es, who liad “.y ii and handled the word 
of life” (1. 1-3), “ ITe are of and men arc shown to 
be of God or not of God by j et of their hearing or 
refusing us.” 


Lijc Eternal 
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Tliis was an immense assumption to make — a piece of 
boundless arrogance, if it were not simple truth. Lofty 
as it is, the assuinjition has now the endorsement of 
eightot‘n centuries btdiind it. Men could hardly say less 
f(ir themselves to whom the Son of God had testified, 
“Ho lliat receiveth you receiveth me, and he that 
receivetli me rec(dvetli Him that sent me.” 

Th(^ eJaim which John the Apostle makes in verse 6, 
has h(‘(iri a])pro])riated by the Roman Pope, who asserts 
himself tlie suc(!Ossor of the Apostles as being the 
occu])i(*r of 8t Petei*s Chair. Of its pronouncements, 
thej*<if()j*o, the I’apacy dares to say, “He that is of 
God, lioareth us ; lie that is not of God, heareth us not, 
Hy this wo know the Spirit of truth and the spirit 
of orj-or.” Th(^ history of the Roman decrees and 
anath(‘mas, and the comparison of them with the word 
of (h)d ill S(a*i[)liir(s .siidicienlly expose this enormous 
jn c^tonsioii. TJio colloction of the Bulls of the Bishops 
of Romo, along with some noble ]>assagos, furnishes 
a iiKilaiK'holy exhibition of human ignorance, pride, 
and jiassion. Otluu's beside the Romanists wrest to the 
attestation of their distinctive creeds this canon, which 
belongs only to the Apostolic word, and thus narrow 
tile Church of Clirist to the limit of their party-walls. 
Pointing to Conciliar decrees and patristic texts, or to 
the liistorical Confessions, they say, “ IJerehy know wo 
the Spirit of trutli and the spirit of error!” In 
guarding against such intolerance in others, one 
needs to beware lest the schismatic and anti-catholic 
temper be jirov'okcjd in himself. Men have denounced 
])igotry with equal bigotry and matched shibboleth 
against shibboleth, till ( Jirist has been pitifully divided 
and His seamless robe torn into shreds to serve for the 
ensigns of contending sects. 

“He that knows God,” in the language of verse 6 
(o yivoKTKfov Tov Olov), Is stHctly “ IIo who is getting to 
know God ” — the learner about God, the true disciple. 
Is it not- to the teaching of the New Testament that such 
men, all the world over, are irresistibly drawn, when 
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it comes within their knowledge? They follow its 
sound, they listen to the Gospels and the Epistles, 
as the eye follows the dawning light and the intent 
ear the breaking of sweet music and the famisljed 
appetite the scent of wholesome food. The soul that 
seeks God, from whatever distance, knows, when it 
hears the w<u’d of this salvation, that its quest is not 
in vain ; it is getting what it wants ! The self-styled 
“ Vi(!ar of Jesus Christ” calls Christ's flock to obedience, 
deeming himself the universal bishoj) of souls, and 
men “flee from him” on all hands as freedom and 
intelligence advance; his Allocutions sound as “the 
voice of a stranger,” without the shepherd’s accent. 
But they will hear the voice of the Good 8he])herd, and 
of those in whom the Spirit of Ilis love and wisdom 
speaks. Peter and John and Paul may still say, to this 
modern age of vastly increased knowledges and keen 
research, “lie that is of God heareth us!” Wo have 
found out nothing truer or deeper about God than that 
wdiich th(\so men liavo taught us ; still “no otlua* name 
is given amongst men, whcToby we must b(‘. sav(‘d,” 
than the JVame which they })rea(‘he(l to Tiiankind. 
Reverence for J(\sus Clirist’s Ai)ostl(3s is to-<lay the 
common badge of earnest and religious souls. 

“From this,” then, “we know,” — starting from this 
test ; for tlni other criteria are reduced and traced 
up to tliis. Here is found their historical spring and 
practical resort. The Church’s confession of her Lord, 
and the faith that carries this confession to victory 
within the heart and intellect of the individual b(diov(U’, 
both of them originate from the witness given to their 
follows by tlie chosen disciples of Jesus Christ, which 
has heen set down for all time in the record of Scripture. 
We believe on Him, as Jesus said, through their word 
(John 17. 20). The spiritual consciousness of the 
Church is inseparable from its historical ground in 
the New Testament. 

The spirit of the present age is vaunting and over- 
weening in its judgements ; it has high qualities, and is 
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charged with mighty influences gathered from the past 
But it is mutable and fleeting, like the spirit of every 
age before it ; there are things superior to its verdict, 
and that will not wither under its adverse breath. The 
Eternal Spirit spoke in the words of Jesus and Uis 
wdtnesses; the time-spirits, one after another, receive 
s(inteiice from His mouth t-o whom all judgement 
is committed. The history of liuniaii thought is, in 
e1f(*ct, a continued “ tiying of the sj)irits ” as to “ whether 
they are of (rod.” The Gnosticism of St J (din's day, 
w'hicli attemptcid to weigh the Gos])el and Christ and 
the A])ostolic docdi’inc in its critical scales and to give 
th(^ law to our Lord’s Iverson, was in duo time judged 
at/ His b/ir and passed into oblivion. Every subseqmmt 
encounter betwt'-cn the Spirit of Clirist and of Anti- 
christ has Jiad the lik(^ issue. Our Lord’s incarnate 
(iodlu^ad is th(^ test of every creed and system. His 
word is the stone of foundation on which *‘wdioso 
falhdli shall b(' broken to j)iocos,” and that which is 
built standeth fast for ever. 



THE DIVINITY OF LOVE 

Solidarity of Lo^e in the Universe — Love of, not o\i\y from God— Love 
the “One Thing needful” — Lo^ clcssiiess of Man — Love and oilier 
Attributes of the Godhead — The Jncarnation tJie Outcome of God’s 
Fathcrliood — Bethlehem consummated on C-ulvary — The Surreridei* of 
the Son by the Father for Man’s sake— Tins Conquests of God’s 
Fatlior-love —Divine Love “perfected” in Good Men — Thwarted in 
Selfish Men. 



“ Bclove^l, let us love one another ; 

For love is of God, and every one that loveth hath been begotten of God, 
arid knoweth God. 

lie that doth not love, hath not known God ; for God is love. 

Herein was manifested the love of God for us, — 

In tliat God hath sent His Son, the Only-bogotton, into the world, 

To the end that we may live through Uim, 

Herein is love : 

Not m that wc loved God, but in that He loved us, 

And sent His Son to be a propitiation for our sins. 

Jielovt'd, if God so loved ua, we too are bound to love one anotlier. 

God no on<^ hath at any time beheld : 

If wc love one another, God dwclletb in us, 

And His love, consmnmatod, is in us. 

Heroin wc know that w'c abide in Him, and He in us, — 

In tiiat He hatii given us of Ilis Spirit ; 

And we liavc bolicld, and do bear witness, 

That the Fatlior hath sent the Son to bo Saviour of the world." 

1 John 4. 7-14. 



CHAPTER XX 


TJIE DIVINITY OF LOVE 

A ll St John’s argnmeiits kvid to ono conclusion, 
all his appeals have one intent: “Beloved, let 
us love one another/' Heaven and earth, nature find 
j;rat*e, the old times and the new, sound to his oars one 
strain: “Little children, love one another!” This is 
the gist of the Epistle, and formed the burden of the 
aged Aj)ostle’s ministry (sec i)p. 49, 195). Twice alnvuly 
has lie enlarged on the command of love, — urging it 
in chap. 2. 7-11 as the law of a true life for man, 
ami in chap, 2. 10-18 as the sign of a now birth from 
God.i He has now to ground these }>ositions by 
showing that- lorn is af flic, rssrnve of God IJnnsclf. The 
pu]*e atr<M tion glowing in human hearts comes from 
the bosom of the Father; the si)ark of brotherly love 
eherishtHi under the chills and obstructions of (‘art hly 
fellowship, has been kindled from the tir(‘s that burn 
everlastingly in the being of the All-holy. The 
solidarity of love — our love one with that dwelling 
in the inliiiite God, all love centring in one Divirje 
communion and commonwealth : this thoTjght j>osKeKses 
the writer’s mind for the rest of chaj)ter 4. Jhs holds 
it up as a jewel to the sun; each turn of (<xj)ression, 
like another facet, flashes out some now ray of heaverdy 
light. 

The paragraph before us is hortatory and ethical 
rather than theological. The Apostle is commending 
* Sec Chai)8. XI and XVII. 
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love, not defining or explaining God. To the three 
tests laid down in verses 1-6 of the true and false 
spirits abroad in the world, viz. the confession of the 
incarnate God in C’hrist, the verdict of the Christian 
consciousness, and the sentence of the Apostolic word 
(see Chap. XIX), a fourth is now virtually added. 
Faith in the incarnate, redeeming Son of God w6rks 
by love, like no other power tliat lias touched mankind ; 
by this outcome Christian doctrine v(*rifios itself and 
vindicates its origin. The spirit of love coincides with 
“ the Spirit of truth ” (ver. (>), — 

“That mind and soul according well, 

May make one music.” 

Their identity (jonstitutes the reality of life. Here 
the Apostle John’s inmost convictions ai*e rooted — in 
the experience of the life hid with C/hrist in God. 
“God is light” at once and “love”; “grace and truth 
came” — elements one ami indivisible — “through Jesus 
Christ” (John I. 17). The best is always the truest 
and surest. At. the con^ of the universe, in llu* inner- 
most substance (jf things, there is found a pure good- 
will. Love furnisluis, therefore, the pi’adical guarantee 
of religious truth; “lie that loveth is born of (iod, 
and kiioweth (h)d” (ver. 7). The two j*e(]iiir(*ment.s 
that were prescribed to us in chap. J. — "that we 
should believe the name of (xod’s Son Jesus Christ” 
(in other words, should hold fast the truth about 
Him), and “ should love another ” — on which t lu^ fourth 
chapter turns, are compkunentary demands. Tlu^ love 
of the Christian is born of and fed from his 1‘aith ; liis 
faith blossoms out and fructifies in his love. 

Three main ideas respecting the love revealed in 
Christ emerge from this section of the letter ; Iovc\'i 
source in the nature of God, loveth manifesidtton in the 
mission of Christ, and loirs consuiniNdflon in the 
Christian brotherhood. These steps of thought are 
marked by the three leading sentences, “God is love,” 
“He sent His Son a propitiation,” and “If wo love 
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one another, His love hath been perfected in us.” Wo 
trace, then, in the course of these verses the fountain, 
the stream, and the issue of redeeming love. 

1. “Love is of God,” “God is love” (vers. 7, 8). The 
former apopbtliegm bottoms itself upon the latiei*. 
They serve severally to justify the two assertions made 
about the lover of his brethren. “ that he is b(»gotten of 
God ” — his new nature springs from th(^ Eternal Fount 
of love; and that “he knows God” — since he knows 
love, and that is just what Gt>d is. 

God sends us many blessings from outside Himself ; 
“ every good gift is from above ” (.James 1. 17). lleallh 
of body, friendshi]) and natural kindness, rain and sun- 
shine, flowers and springtide — these are from God, 
being Ilis creatures bestowed on us. We cannot say, 
willioiit a pantheistic confusion of ideas, that they iivo 
of God, for God’s own nature is not in any or all of 
such bountic's. Men enjoy them richly apart from the 
Bestower ; they do not serve of themselv(‘s to bring 
(rod to the mind; it is by infennu'e raih(*r tli/m 
intuition that we connect Him with them. It is otlnn*- 
wise with the “love” that St John d(‘,scrib(*-s — the 
spiritual gravitation drawing soul to soul, the profound 
emotion imiting the children of God wliich fills Ghrist.ian 
assemblies and burns in the hearth-fires of tluj house- 
hold of faith. Tliis flame is faniu'd by tluj brea-th of 
the Holy Spirit ; its heat and life are drawn from no 
other source than the heart of the Et(‘rnal. 

“Herein is lovo”:h(‘re is the sun wliic.h shines 
through all love’s heavens, here tJie fountaiii-hi^ad from 
wdn'ch its thousand streams derive; “herein Jiave W(^ 
known love* ” (3. 10). In this disclosure a clue to crea- 
tion is given us; the secret mind of God toward Ilis 
universe comes to light, in the revelation of the Father 
made by Jesus Christ ; for, as the Ax>ostlo teaches elsc^- 
where, “ all things ^vere made through ” Christ, tlui 
eternal Word and Will of the Father. The disc.overy 
brings peace ; it gives to our souls the rest vainly 
sought elsewhere. The heart cr^lves aflection, as the 
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understanding craves knowledge. The poetry of the 
human race, the romantic flights of fancy, the delights 
of home, the sacrifices of friendship and patriotism, all 
testify to this deep hunger which springs up afresh 
ill every young soul, to the immense capacity for love 
in our common nature. In callousness men conceal, 
or beat down within them, this instinct ; folly and 
depravity tempt them to slake the thirst at poisoned 
springs, or they ‘‘ hew out for themselves broken 
(*-ist(u*nH tliat can hold no water.” Their very sins point 
to t.he neiHl and the (capability for better things. At 
l-h(i bottom of our restless passions lies the aching of 
the human heart for the love of God. Through the 
wccary gcuierations th(‘, (diildron of men have groped 
and famished for a perf(‘ct sympathy, for some endur- 
ing and adeipiate afleetion. It ivS found at last, and the 
Ajiostlo shouts the great earcha, “Herein is love !” 

St John argues by (contrast; the lights of his picture 
ai*(^ d<^velo])cd by d<^e]) shadows (comp. 3. 10-12). He 
r(uninds us whciro love is not, that we may better 
n'alize wh(‘re indexed it is: “Not that wo loved God” 
— if tlu*r(c be love betwinm ourselves and the Creator, 
it did not, Ix'gin with us. In human affections it is 
oft ('ll liard t,o tell upon wlios<} part the attra(ction 
(coninienc<‘d ; theiH* is no difficulty in deciding lu'.re. 
A\ e ouglit to have IovihI God; we were made for this. 
W(i (could love; many objcccts won and held our regard, 
while Mu*. h(*art was cold toward its Maker. We 
f(^ar(*(l Him and worsliipj)ed Him from a distance— 
tlie Unknown and Undesirod ; we did not love 
Him. Thus many of 8t John's readers, then and now, 
must confess. The things we hankered for and 
dreaui(*d over, the prizes that glittered in our eyes 
—alas, (iod was not in them; we desired, we admired 
ev(‘rything, anything, rather than Him who is the 
centre and glory of all. Fj-om the Father of spirits 
love originates, not from His erring children. The 
heart of man selfish, vain, impuj*o — could never have 
given birth to aught tliat resembles the gospel of Je.sus 
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Christ. God “loved us when we were dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” and “reconciled us to Himself when 
we were enemies” (Rom. 5. 8, 10). He loved us then, 
as Jesus saw; for His rain moistened our fields. His 
sun shone along our pathway ; His Spirit gave strength 
to our frame and light to our reason, even while we 
used strength and reason against the Giver, On His 
part forbearance, pity, forgiveness, Jove — a goodness 
ever leading to repentance; on mans part coldness, 
pride, unbelief, rebellion — “the carnal mind” that “is 
enmity against God” (Rom. 8. 7). 

Wo spoke just now of love as being a necessity for 
man, demand supj)lic‘d by the Gospel of Christ. Ihit 
this is a one-sided view; vsuch modes of statement put 
ourselves in the iirst jdace rather than God. The 
Gosped was in truth a necessity for tJods own love. 
“God is love,” and love must bless. It is a communica- 
tive princij)le, and looks for reciprocity; it consum(‘s 
the heart till it finds vent. The Gospel of Jesus (Jirist 
is nothing else than God's love taking voice and shap(% 
Gods love rending the veil and looking forth. Long 
time had it refraiiied itself: now it will bo held back no 
lunger; it- will stop at no sacrifice, and bi^ alVronted by 
no rejection ; at any cost the Father’s lovx* must win 
back man’s rebel heart and save tin*. doonuMl race. One 
is overwhelmed to think of the iidinite depth and forces 
the awful passion and the iron r(‘straints, of that love 
for man in the being of the Almighty which sent His 
Son u])on the woik of redemption. 

In asserting that “ God is love,” the Aposthi does not 
mean that He is love and nothing more; tliis attribute 
does not make uj> the sum of the Infinite (see p. 98). 
Other j)r€Hlicates hold equally of Him; God is reason, 
God is iri/l, God is amscinice, is rujldnousnvss. When 
“Jesus Christ the righteous” was said, in dying, to 
have been “a projntiation for our sins” (ver. 10; 2. 2), 
this implied, unless St John has twisted Hkj word 
Waafxov from its accepted nieaiiiiig, a high and just 
resentment in God against transgression, beside the 
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love He bears to the transgressors (see pp. 120-129). 
But when we ascribe to the Supreme those other 
attributes, we do it with a certain reservation or even 
misgiving, and remembering that His thou gl its are not 
our thoughts. We feel the danger of limiting the 
Godhead in the directions indicated, by our defective 
finite (‘ategories. When we say “God is love,” we 
<leclare a truth the hardest of all to believe, but a 
truth that, once realized, can be believed utterly and 
biings with it none of the embarrassment attacdnng 
to other definitions. For love (ayuTni ) — that is, self- 
devotion to other rational and moral beings, a ])ure 
good-will that goes out to all whom it can reach — 
is a notion simple and complete, and cajiable of 
indefinite exiiansion. It posits only a universe of 
]K<rsonal being, and a mind that can cmbi’ace the 
whol(‘. In love the contradictions of finite and infinite 
vanish. In its puritv, love is the same in man and in 
(iod — in the dro]) and in the ocean; the compatibility 
of tlie Divine with the human in Jesus CJirist raises 
no dilliculty on this point. It is love that makes 
the union of the t wo nat ures in one person conceivable, 
and meets tlu^ jiroblems of the incarnation. This, then, 
is tlie focus of the (Jiristiaii revelation of God; around 
it. all tlu‘ lights ])lay, all the forces work ; about this 
centi-e the ideas and imag(\s of the New Ti\stanient 
groui) themstdves and take their measure and coin- 
])Iexion. When we are taught that “God is light” 
(1. 5), this of course means more than love; but it 
does signify love in the first instance*. Love is the 
ground-colour of the Now Te.stameiit pictui’o of God; 
other attributes blend with this and melt themselves, 
as one may say, into love to make the perfect 
sj)lendour of the Godhead. 

2. This chief glory of God was veiled from men until 
Christ came: “In this mts inanifested the love of 
God — in that He semt His Son.” 

In our Lords person there sliom*, according to 
St Johns testiiiioiiy, “the glory as of the Only- 
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begotten from the Father " (John 1. 14) — of One reflect- 
ing by iiuinediate derivation and in unnhai'od fulness 
the being of the Eternal; and love was the glory of 
His glory. No otluu* religion gained more than glimpses 
of this mystery, Judaism was taught tlie I'igh irons ness 
of (iod; Greek tlionglit apj)reliende(i Him as irisdom : 
modern science ])Osits God as force; Jesus Olirist 
displays Him as lore — not denying nor ignoring other 
aspe(tts of tlic Divine, Imt centring and co-ordinating 
them in this. The j)erfect glory of the invisible God 
is seen only where St Paul l)eh(‘ld it, ‘-in tln^ face of 
Jesus Clirist” (2 (Jor. 4. ()). 

^J’h(‘re are thn'e statements in this paragra]>h ahont 
the love of God which was displayed in the mission 
of ,J<‘sus Christ: lirst, “God has sent His Son, tlu^ 
Only-hegotten, into the world, that we might livi* 
through Him”; secoiully, “Ho sent His Son a, pro- 
pitiation for our sins”; thirdly, “th(‘ Father has s(mt 
the Son as Saviour of the world.” Tln^ first sentence 
declaiH's the d(‘sign of (Uirists in(‘arnation ; the s(‘cond 
the fact of Christ's atonement. The second mak(‘.s 
a climax to tlu^ tirst: in the sending of the Only- 
begotten love “was vnniifrsfni" (ver. 0); but the 
Apostle wi’ites “Herein Is love,” when In^ ])oints to the 
sending of the Son as “a propitiation for our sins” 
(ver. ]()). The bi-oad and final issiu^ of both, as ac- 
knowledged in the faith of the Church, is declarcHl in 
verse 11, assuring us that not “we” alone, but “the 
world” is the obje(*t of the inissi<»n of the Son of (iod. 
The sacrilice of llie Cross forms the crowning moin(*nt 
of the manifcjstation ; “God was in Christ,” wrote 
St Paul (2 (’or. 5. lb), “reconciling the world unto 
Himself." The entire scoi)e of the manifestation — a 
hunia-n inc*arnation and a world-fit.onement — is embraced 
in the gr(‘at saying of John 3. 10, “God so loved the 
world that He gave His Son, the Only-begotten, tliat 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.” 

(1) Every syllable iji verse 9 is charged with meaning. 
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IJls Son God has sent — no servant, or created angel — 
but the Only One, TIis perfect image, the object of His 
unmeasured love, Ills other self. Hath sent (pTreoraXicev) 
— no t jvnisitjiit, luit a permanent commission ; the 
corning of Clirist is a liistoric fact, hut it is also an 
enduring ])ower, a fixed and (dVe<*tual certainty; in 
going nway, Die Lord J(‘sus said, ‘*Lo, I am with you 
always!” Into the trorlil — that means, with St John, 
tJj(^ j)i-(‘sent (‘vil world, tlu) enemy s country ruled by 
“the prince of the world,” wlio sits in possession as a 
“sti’ong man aianed,” to ho overpowered only at the 
cost of death (s(‘o Chap. XI 11). That tre, inajht live 
{Zi'ifThffuv, rainn to life) throut/h Him — for without Christ 
our lile was men* guilt and d<^ath. 

Wc* must- ventun* on the comparison which the 
v\postl(^‘s words [)lainly imply — “//?c Father sent the 
Nfi//”; our Lord taught us to read the paternal heart 
of (irod hy th(^ alYections that move iji ours(dves, 
though iwii, toward our children. Wo know perhaps 
what il costs a fatluu' or mother to let the hearts 
child go at tlu^ call of duty and for the love of souls 
in(o sonui ])erilous (diinate, to a life of manifold hard- 
ship and disgust. Some pannits refuse the sacriheo ; 
they are not- “ imitators of God.” Arc we not to under- 
stand that th(*re was a real surremder and a ])arting, 
in some sense, on the side of God — an ocli])sc of “the 
bright ness of tlu^ Fathers glory,” an impoverishment 
of heaven — when the Only-hegotten “went into the 
world?” Wlnui the eternal Son took on Himself the 
nature of flesh and hlood and sljut Himself within 
its walls, when He .suhmittcjd to the infirmities and 
t(>mpt-ations of frail, suffei-ing humanity — when He 
thus “came forth from the Father and came into the 
'world ” — if words mean anything, and if it he permitted 
us to think in any positive way about the relations 
of the incarnate Son to the Godhead, there was a 
veritable yielding and putting Himself to cost on the 
part of the Prather of our Lord Jesus Christ; He 
“spared not His own Son, but gave Him up for us all” 
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(Rom. 8. 32). To say this, is “anthropomorphism” 
if you like, it is speaking kot avOpuiirov ; but the incarna- 
tion is itself a mighty utterance of God in human 
terms, and we cannot conceive of the Eternal to 
definite purpose ia auj" other fashion, nor oxcc^pt on 
the assumption that our nature by all that is deep(‘st 
and b(vst in it mirrors the Divine. 

(2) If this liail been all and the sacrifice had sto])pod 
at the incarnation, how signal a ])j‘oof of Gods love 
to mankind, that ‘‘ He has sent His only Son into the 
world ” to give us life, through Him ! Hut tlu^re is 
more— wonder succeeding wonder, the birth in Ikdii- 
lehcm, the life at Nazareth, the three years of toil 
and teaching, folIow(Hl by the death of Calvary — tlui 
incarnation culminating in the atonement: God ‘‘sent 
His Son to be a j)roj>itiation for our sins." “i/crc///. 
is love," here tluj conclusive evidence that “Go<l 
l()V('d us" who “had not loved Him" (vcr. 10). The 
Only-lH‘gotten of the Falh(‘r stej>s down at. th(^ Fath(n’’s 
behest from the throiK^ of li<‘av(‘n to the life of an 
afilicted and des])ised man, — downward again at the 
saim^ command to ci’ucilixion and the grav(^ (see His 
words in .Jolm 10. IS). The Divim* TeacluT and Master 
of men becomes tlieir sin-bearer; “ the Good Slu‘i)li(Td " 
must fulfil His sliepherding by “giving His life for 
tlie slice]).” 

The Church makes much of the love of Jrsus in all 
this. Perhaps she does not always phiase Him in tlu^ 
manner of her jiraise. Oui* gratitude should not sto]) 
short at Jesus Christ. He was jealous upon this ])oint, 
wishful above everything that men should recognize 
the love of the Father, “i came," He always said, “not 
to do a will of mine, but the will of Him tliat sent me" 
(John fi. 38, &c.); Christ would not allow us to regard 
Him as our Saviour in distinction from God, but 
only as acting for (iod, with God the ^Father im- 
pelling and ajipj’oving Him. Jesus Christ is the full 
and proportion(»d image of the invisible God. Our sins 
are no less intolerable to the Son than to the Father. 
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This repugnance caused the constant distress of His 
life ; it gave the sting to His death, that He should be 
“ nunih(‘r(Hl with the transgrcissors." On the other 
hand, the pity that the Lord Jesus felt for human 
Kufho’ing, and the delight He had in saving sinners, 
(*,aru(i from the bosom of tlie Father. His heart was 
full of the love that sent Him. 

Shall we not think, then, with a trembling amaze- 
ment of the love of Ood to oiir race, which carried out, 
as it had prej)ar(id, the awful sacrifice? The Father 
lieard thcj Son of His lovcj when He cried in agony, 
“If it he ])ossif)le, let this cup pass’' — and He did not 
tak<^ it away. The Almighty Fath(‘r saw Him, the 
W(‘lI-h(‘lov(*d in whom then? was no s})ot of blame, 
l(‘d as a, lamb to the slaughter; saw Him stretched 
out wit h naked limlis and nailed upon His cross and 
lifted up h(?fore the mocking crowd, and hanging in His 
blood for those long hours, insulted, tortured, aban- 
doned, t ill the Fatieiit One must c*ry, “ IVfy God, why 
hast Thou forsaken mo?” and still no hand reached 
b>j’tl) to save, no arrows of v(mgeance launched against 
the murder(?rs of tlio Son of ^God ; tlie dreadful scene 
W(Mit on undisturbed to its cJ()s(‘, till the Sufferer 
Himself should say ‘‘It is tinished.” ChKl would not 
sav(‘ His Son, until that Son liad saved ns. 

All this tlie God and Fatlier of our T^ord Jesus Clirist 
witness(*d and (must we not say?) endured ; the whole 
eviMit was, in fact, controlled by His determinate 
coimsid and foreknowledge. (lod is not glorified by 
th(* cr(‘diting of Him with an infinite stoicism, an 
“ iin])a.ssivity ’ that makes no I’esponse to the delight 
or angnisli of 11 is universe. Not so does Jesus teach us, 
whem Im tells that “ there is joy in the presence of 
the ang<ds of Hod over om* sinner that repenteth!” 
The lo\e we ascribe to the Father as His highest praise 
would mean nothing intelligible to us, if we were to 
suppose that the experience of the Only-begotten 
left it unalfected, that the distress of our Lord cast 
no shadow on the bliss of heaven and sent no thrill 
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of sympathetic pain to the heart of the Divine, which is 
for ever one in Son and Father. 

“ God comincndeth His o\n\ love to us/' says St Paul, 
“ in that Christ died for us " (Rom. 5. 8). Thti proof 
lies in the cost of the saerilice to Him who “spared 
not His own Son.” Granting Jesus Christ to be tlie 
very Son of God, here on the Father’s business and 
under His direction, no otlier ex])lanation of the event 
of His death is possible. From love to men and wdth 
the purpose of redeeming them from sin, God sent His 
Son to sulfer and die, and contemplated the sacrilico 
from eternity. lnd(»ed, our Lord seems to say that God 
loved Him for tliis very reason — not for His own sak(3 
merely, but for His devotion to us: “Tliereforo doth the 
Fatluu' love me, because I lay down my life” (John 10. 
17). St John, with St Paul, glories in nothing so mucli 
as in the cross of his Lord, ])ecause ^the propitiation 
that it makes l\)r sin displays Hie love of God in its 
uttermost r<‘.ach, and reveals a grace that overmatclu‘s 
man's abounding guilt. AVIkmi one knows this love, 
he knows God. The universe has no greater sc^cret 
to t('ll him; heaven and eternity will b(*- but the un- 
folding of “the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

Now this manifestation has proved no idle display, 
no spectacle for mere wonder and d()light, but a 
transforming energy — a light to lighten the nations, 
a leaven to leaven the lump of humanity. The revela- 
tion of God in Christ and llis cross has prevailed 
against 1 litter estrangement and determined unbelief 
and rooted aiitijiathy ; it has reached the conscience 
of the "world, it has gone to the heart of mankind. 
Witnesses to the long succession of the Gospel’s 
triumphs through the centuries since the Apostolic 
age, wo adopt with a i-ichcr meaning than his own 
St John’s profession, “We have beheld, and do testify, 
that the Father hath sent the Son as Saviour of the 
world” (vcr. 11). “I saw, and lo, a great multitude,” 
cries the Seer of the Apocalypse, “which none could 
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number, out of every nation, and of all tribes and 
peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and 
before tlie Lamb ; and they cry with a loud voice, say- 
ing, Salvation to our God that sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb ! ” (Rev. 7. 0, 10). What St John saw in 
the spirit of prophecy, is ])ccoming accomplished fact. 
The manifestation of Gods love in the offering of 
Calvary will b(;fore long be visible to the whole world ; 
it will b(^ recognized by the reverent and grateful spirit 
of mankind. 

3. Tli(^ nnicpie tli ought of the paragraph lies, however, 
in verses 11 and 13, in tlie conception here given of the 
(effect of God’s love upon men, culminating in the daring 
words, “llis love hath lieen pr/cc/crZ in vs,'* or (to 
render the H('nt(‘nce more exa(*ily) exists in us, — a 
love made j)erf(?ct.” 

The Divine love, wdien first manifested, found us 
dead, for God “sent Ilis Son into the wa)rld, that we 
might (io?n(^ to lil'e through Ifim” (ver. 0); it found us 
lotrli'ss. WIkui the Apostle goes on to say (in v'er. 10), 
“Ji- was not that w'o lov(‘d God,” there is a sad litoUs 
h(u*e- ; as St I’aiil jnits it, “The mind of the flesli is 
enmity against (5od,” “we were living in malice and 
<uivy, hateful, hating one another” (Rom. S. 7, Tit. 3. 3) ; 
and St John has told us that to “love the })rethren ” 
is to “have })ass(Hl out of death into life” (3. 1 1). Life, 
in the Christian sense, subsists by love and knows itself 
in the consciousness of love. Now the love Divijie 
came in J(\sus Christ to communicate itself, to form 
itself in us; so, to use His own w’ords, “lie came that 
we might have life, and have it abundantly” (John 10. 
10). St John and the people of his Churches by virtue 
of their aboundijig brotherly love are rich possessors 
of tlie new life wdiich touched the wa)rld in Christ. 

When the Apostle w’rites, “ If God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another,” what is his argument? 
where does the obligation lie? Does he mean, “We 
must pay the great Lover back in kind; we must love 
the children for the Father’s sake ” ? It is a loftier and 
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directer appeal that he really makes ; the logic is that 
of imitation, not of bare gratitude : “ I>(dng God's cliil- 
dren (3. 1) and kiunving His love in Clirist (see ver. 10), 
we must bo like Him ; the Father’s own love to men 
beats in our luvast ; for lie is in us, lie has given ns 
of His Spirit” (vers. 13, Hi). Wo are reminded of the 
saying of Jesus, wliich extends tliis superliumau alTec- 
tioii to iiiiinite lengths, ‘‘Love ye your enemi(*s, that 
ye may be childrc'ii of your Father who is in heaven. 
Ye shall be pcTfect, as your heavenly Father is perfetd” 
(Matt. T). 15-18); and of 8t Pauls injunction, “He 
imitators of God as beloved ehildrc^n, and walk in love 
as Christ also loved us.” “Who was 1?” says St Peter 
in justifying before strait-laced Jt'wish believers his 
consorting with G(‘iitiles in the liouse of Cornelius — 
“was I abh^ to withstand (Jod?” (Acts 11. 17). Since 
Ho has called these aliens into II is household and 
bestowed on tlnan His S[)int, “giving tlnan the like 
gift as to us,” His love t-o them may not h(‘ gainsaiil ; 
we must give it fr(H^ course. This man or that may 
be antii)atli<*tic to myself, liis temiun* avcu’se from miins 
his style and habits of mind uncongenial, — nat.urally, 
I slionld mislike and avoid him ; but God loves and 
owns the man — how can 1 op]>ose llis gracious will or 
despi.se what God esl(‘ems? This is the aF'guinent that 
beats d(Avn ])ride, and makes coldn(*ss of heart amongst 
Christians a mean and miserabhi thing. 

Hut, in the Apostle's sense of the maJter, tlnu’e is 
something dee])er than imitation in this conforming 
of human love to the Divine; Gf>d's own Fath(*r-love 
is in the brollu5r-love of His childnm, and is constttn- 
inati'il in thrirSf — TiriXinofnini Iv iittiv irrTtv. 3he (‘tiifiial 
love that sent Christ on His (‘rratid, attains its full 
sway and developnunit, and realizes itscdf t-o perh^dion, 
only wlnm men love one another in Christ’s fashion. 
“For Cirod can do notliing greater in llis love than to 
realize in us His innermost nature, which is love, and so 
to make within us His fixed dwelling-place” (H. Weiss). 
Till we are brought to this, till perfect love has cast 
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out in God’s children all bitterness, meanness, self-will 
and self-seeking, the love of the Father finds itself 
wanting and imperfect, since it misses its due effect 
and full disj)lay, and is robbed of its crown of beauty. 
Despite its grand revelation in the person and the 
cross of Clirist, the infinite love of God still manifests 
itself to the world a maimed and half-impotent thing, 
ho(^ause of the sour spirit, the en\'ious and contentious 
temjier, of so many of those who represent it to their 
fellows. As Christ the Author of faith “could not 
do many mighty works” where unbelief stood in His 
way, so God the Fatlier of love cannot he known in 
His proper character nor accomplish His perfect work, 
where His human instruments are flawed with sin 
and His witnesses by their lovelessncss gainsay love’s 
message sent through them. 

“The name of God is blasphemed because of you,” 
said St Paul to unworthy Jews (Kom. 2. 24) ; and 
“})ecaus(^ of you the love of God is denied,” he would 
have said to unlovely Christians. They thwart the 
love of the Almighty. They reduce it, so far as in 
tluun lies, to a broken force, a great endeavour that 
has failed to reach its mark. Happy is it foi* the man 
from whose heart and life all obstruction to the good 
jdeasure of God’s saving will has passed away; “in 
him verily is the love of God perfected.” 
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“ WlioKoovftr should confcR«? that .Tcrur is the Son of God, 

(if)d flwclh'tli in Inni, and he in God. 

And we have conic to know, and have believed, the love tliat God hath 
in ro;(:ird to ns. 

(fod is hn e ; 

And he that abi<l('th in love abideth in God, and God ahideth in him. 
IJerein hath love been perfected in us, that we may have confidence in 
the day of judgement, 

Jleransr as That Other is, so wo also are in this \vorld. 

There is no fear in love, but the perfect love dri\eth out fear; 

I’eeause fejir hath jinniKlinient, hut he that feareth hath not been 
perfected in love. 

Wo love, because lie first loved us. 

If any one should say, “ J love God,” and hate his brother, he is a liar; 
l'\)r he, that doth not love his brother, whom he hath seen, 
t'unnot love God, whom he hatli not seen. 

And this commandment ha\e from linn. 

That he who loveth God, should lo\e albO his brotlier.” 

1 JtniN 4. ir,-21. 



CIlArTER XXI 

SALVATION «Y 1X)VE 

V ERSES 7-2] of iliis chapter form iho loiij^^csf 
paragr«aph in the E])ist.l(\ Tlicro is ih) iiilia*- 
ruptiou in the cnrr(‘nt of tlioiif^lii, and our sectional 
division at this point may appear /iriificiaJ. St .John 
is pursuing the same theme— -to liini a nev^iu’-ceasin^ 
wondtT and cntraiicement — the Ihoiij^lit of thi^ eternal 
Fathers luvo, that flows throup^h (lirist^ into human 
souls and draws them into Idissfid union with its<df 
and with each other. T(» think that “ (iod so loved 
the w^)rld ! ” Wo traced redeeming love, in v(*rst‘s 7-11, 
from its source in the Ixang of (lod to its consummation 
in the brotherhood of the Church. It seems as thou»ifh 
there were nothing more to he saiil iipoji this lint^ ; 
when the Apostle lias shown tliat “ the. love of (lod has 
been perfecU^d” in Christian men who are true to tlun’r 
calling (ver. 12), and that by such manifi^station of Cods 
goodness made in their lives th(‘y are assured of JJis 
indwelling (ver. 13) and verify to the world thci truth 
of the Redeemer’s mission (ver. 14), the Ap(>stlc» lias 
surely exhausted the subject ; he lias said the last 
possible word upon it. There is, in fact, scarciily a 
single new word, or new item of thought, in the last 
seven verses of the chapter. Tliesc sentences are for 
the most part a rehearsal of ideas tliat we have already 
met in the letter ; but the combination gives them fresh 
import and significance. They are brought into rela- 
tion with the love manifest in the character of .Jesus, 
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where all Christian truth is focussed by St John; they 
are thus made to shine with new light, and to yield 
applications not apparent before. 

The ideas of this section are accessory and supple- 
mental to the governing conception of the last section ; 
it is diflieult to present them in a clear analysis. The 
teaching of versos 15-21 may bo reduced, however, to 
the following topics: the connexion of Christian love 
and faith (vers. 15, 1(5), the relation of love to judgement 
(v(irs. 17, 18), the identity of love to God and love to 
men (vers. 19-21); in other words, love liven by faith, 
Ifive rastn out fear, love unites God and man within one 
breast. 

1. The conception that we have just elicited from 
V(irses 15 and 10 is only apparent upon reading these 
si'.ntences in the light of the earlier context. At the 
<^nd of chapter 3, as we remember (pp. 300, 307), 8t 
John laid down two things as the tokens of a genuine 
Christianity — “ that we sliould believe the name of the 
Sou of God, and that we should love one another.” The 
false teachei’s of the day wore discredited upon both 
])oints : they did not believe what this name allirins 
- that Jesm and Christ are one, and that He is 
the Son of God; and they were wanting in brotherly 
love and j)rac-tical benevolenc.e. At the same time, 
the Gnostics assumed to be dwelling in God,” to bo 
spiritually united with the Deity, in a manner beyond 
that of ordinary Christian believers, by virtue of their 
deeper knowledge of God’s being. The Apostle, there- 
fore, brought to bear upon their pretensions a two-fold 
t(^st : in the first paragrajdi of chapter 4 (vers. 1-C) he 
applied to the spirit of error the touchstone of a sound 
faith in the person of Christ ; and in the second para- 
graph, which wo last discussed, he opposed to it the law 
of Divine love operative in the mission of Christ. Now 
h(' proceeds to draw these two principles together, and 
he finds that they are one. Verses 1-6 and verses 7-14 
are fused together and brought to a single point in 
verses 15, 16. To say that “if any one confesses that 
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Jesus Christ is the Son of God, God dwells in him,” is 
to reaffirm in experimental language what was declared 
more abstractl}' in verse 2, that “every spirit which 
confesseth Jesus Christ as come in flesh is of God”; 
the same criterion was given, for the detecting of Anti- 
christ, in chap. 2. 22, 23; once more this challenge 
will ring out (cliap. 5, 1) in the words, “Every one 
that. l)eli(‘ves that Jesus is the Clirist, has been begotten 
of (rod.” 

But why sliould ilie assert ion of the Godhead of Chi*ist 
be made just herey liow does the confession of this 
determine God’s dwelling in men? “ That Jesus is th(< 
Hon of (Jod” is a theological dogma, a. met.aphysi(!al 
article of the cn'cd : wliat has this to do with (dhical 
(Jii'istianity y Much (^very way. Tlu^ great doctrinal 
affirmation of vt'rse 15 com(*s in hetwec'n the statr*- 
meiits of ex]u*rim('ntal nJigion made in v<*rses 14 and 1(5, 
and is tin* link coinu'cting tluuii; it su])])li(\s the k(‘y 
to them hoth. “ ll'c the Apostk' writes in 

V(U’s<‘ 1 1, op[)osing hims(*ir and his nvulcrs to nuui who 
j>i-ofe.ss a dilVer('nt (lo(‘t i‘iji(;--“ /n* hnvi^ beheld and do 
b(‘ar witness that tlu^ F;ith(*r hath sent the Son as 
Saviour of tlu^ world” (ver. II); and again, witlj the, 
same ein]>]iasis, “ — not thos(‘. others- “have*, 

knon ii and liave believed the love that God hatli toward 
us.’' For it is those only who discern in Jesus the Son 
of God, who see in llis coming the mission of thr. Son, 
sent by the Father for the world’s salvation, who a[>i>re- 
liend the s('ope of the Christian redemj>t,ioii and can 
testify with elftict tln^reto; to others it must s(^(}mal(*ss(‘r 
and lower thing. Understanding as these do as they 
alone can do — the transcendent greatness of thci Saviour 
and Ilis infinite ])i*(u-ioiisn(iss to God, they rtjalizc^ tlu^ love 
of God which gave Him to tlm world. The man who 
gives this testimony is of the Father’s mind concern- 
ing Christ; he has heard the Voice which said from 
heaven, “This is my Hon, in whom I am well-pleased ” ; 
he is one with God in regard to Jesus Chi-ist and the 
purposes of grace disclosed iii Him. Ho “ God dwells in ” 
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the confessor of this truth and he “ dwells in God,” since 
the Father who sent His Son, and the believing soul 
that receives Him, have come to agreement about Him 
and arti at peace in Him (p. 91). The acknowledgement 
of the Divinity of Christ is necessary for a proper sense 
of the love of (?od. It was no inferior messenger, no 
creature-angel, no cllluence or emanation, or single ray 
of Ilis glory out of many ; it was tlic Only-begotten, 
“ the fiilm'ss of the Godhead,” the Word that was God 
with (Jod in tlic beginning, whom “God sent into the 
world, that W{^ might live through Him.” By the 
Divine glory of Christ wo estimate the love of the God 
Avho gave Him to our race. The largcmess of Ilis salva- 
tion is m(‘asur(Hl by the majesty of the Saviour’s person. 

Any lluiory, wlndher of the ancient Gnostic or the 
Tnod(?rn Unitarian type, which mak(\s Christ’s nature 
less than Diviii(‘<, makes God’s love less than perfect 
in tlu^ same ])roi)ortion. The theology which robs 
C/hrist of His Godhead, robs God of the glory of His 
lov(^, and i*ohs man of the om^ belief that generates 
a perf<‘ct love witliin him. To w<^ak(‘ii faith is to 
deaden love. Faith in the Divine Sonship and mission 
of »J(*sus Christ is tin* channel along which God’s 
red(*(*niing lovci is ilowing into the world. Ohstruct 
that (diannel, and you arrest the work of salvation ; 
you impoverish tJie world of the love of God, which 
beats witli all its strength in ihi) hearts of those who 
know Gial’s own Son for their Saviour. 

Faith la^gets love in the children of God, because it is 
faith mlove: “w^e have known and have believed the 
love ^ that God has in us.” Faith’s issue is love, for its 

‘ Ktii TTfTrtffThVKafifv D/i' liytnnjv (vcr. 16). “ The 

two vorbri form a coiiipoimd verb, in w’hich the idea of helirf qualifies 
and cx[)lains what is, in this case, the primary and predominant idea of 
hnowlcdgc"' (Westcott), repeated from verse 14. This accounts for the 
accmativc following rfTriffruVa/iFv, under the regimen of the dominant 
iyvu>Kafitv] otherwise, Triffm'w with the accusative means to “ entrust." 
The perfect tense indicates the settled, effective character of the faith 
signified. On the form tyvioKa, see p. I‘d9. The expression “ the love 
which God hath in us " (tv ///tTv)— not “ for us,” “ toward us" (ng-i 
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object is love ; it lays hold of the love that is in God, 
and reproduces that love in its own workinjif. Faith is 
the chaniio] by which God’s love imparts itself and iiiicls 
passage througli tlie world, i)oiiring from hearts to heart. 
Faith is the gaze by which, as men look on the Divine 
glory in tlu‘ face of dosns Clirist, they are “ traush)rmtHl 
into the same image” (2 Gor. 3. IS). Wo understand 
therefore^ how the Aj)ostlecan savin the two succeeding 
vers(‘s (15 ajid 1(>), using idtaitical terms but reversing 
the oi’der of tln^ clauses, first, that ‘‘God dwells in him 
and he in (iod.” who “ confesses desus as God’s Son”; 
then, that “he dwells in (Jod and God in him," who 
“dwells in love." For thus to confess de'sns is to realizes 
God's love to imni ; and he who realizes God’s love in 
tins way b(*com(‘s ])()ss(\ss(‘d ]>y it. and is thus, in ellV'ct, 
possessed by (iod Himsedf. lie “ elwells in love " as oiu^ 
surroundeMl by its atmos])here, bathed in its liglit — and 
so “dwedls in (iod "; liis soul is iilhid with its trag)*an(‘(^ 
ins})ired liy its eniuema^, swayed by i(s motions - and so 
“ God dv (*lls in him." 

For “ God is love." A s(»cond time' this (‘(|uation is 
made*; it is rep(*at(‘d in verse Id from v(‘rs(‘ S. This is 
the watchword of the A])oslK‘ dohn ; it- is iiot Ihi' whole* 
message e)l* his (iospel (se^e ]). 331), but it is theMlist inc- 
tive note^ of it; in tlu^se threu* words lievs all that he^ 
has most- at ]i(\art to say. (h)el the Father has put Ilis 
very s(‘lf into the; gift e)f desus (’hrist, seMuling Ilis Son 
from Ilis bosoju; and such a gift demonstrates, as 7io 
othe‘r boon could, that lie; is /ore toward man. Had 
the Fte‘riial H])e;nt on saving man the whole; finite; 
cre'ation, this woulel have (;ost little*, and j)re)ve(l but 
little* in the; way e)f love;, ce>mj)ar(;d te) the saciifice; of 
the; Oidy-be*ge)tte*n. Thus in verses 15 and 1(> the; 
Apostle linds in the? Divine; Sonship of desus, the; \ve)rlers 
Saviour, the evidence that “ (lod is love*," as in verse; 8 
he found in the answering love of the; believer the sign 

or irpotj or Htj t'lfiot ) — points to (’hristijin bclie'vcrs as those in whom 
God’s love is lodged, invested ; in whom it linds its sphere and the object 
on which it rests ; comp, verse 12 (pp. 3;J9, 340). 
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that he has received this evidence and knows God 
as love. Jesus Christ, coming from the open heart of 
the Godhead, reveals the love that burns there; and 
men who catch the flame from Him, kindle its fire 
all through the world. 

" 2 . Fi-oiii tlie dwelliiig-jdace of the soul in God, the 
Apostl(i looks on toward “the day of judgement ” and 
ih<^ f(vu’s that it excites (vers. 17, 18). More than once 
li<‘ lias (lirect(‘d our thoughts this way. In chap. 2. 28 
luMirged th(j readei*s to “ abide in God, that if Christ 
should l)^^ manifested, we may have confidence and not 
asliarned before Him at His coming.” This antici- 
]>ation lay behind the words of chap. 3. 3, “Everyone 
who has this hope s(‘t on Him, purifies himself as Ho 
((3irist) is ])ure ” ; and of verse 19 in the same cluipter, 
“Herein we shall know that we are of the truth, and 
shall assure* oin* hearts b(*fore Him.” In tlu^ self- 
accusation of the heart wanting in brotherly love, that 
was intimated in v(u-ses 20, 21 following the sentence 
last (plot ed, wc? felt a foreshadowing of the coiuhanna- 
tion awaiting uncharitable (liristian ]>rofessors at their 
Mast(*r s judgi*ment-seat (set* vers. 11-18 of cliaj). 3, and 
Chap. XVlIl aliove ; comp. Matt. 25. 31—10). 

It is incorrect to say that St John sets aside the 
Tai-ousia and has no pla(*e in his dtxdrine for the Judge- 
m(*rit-day, on which other New Testament teachers 
insist. To him, as truly as to St Matthew or St Paul, 
“the coming of the Lord” is the suiircme crisis for the 
soul and for the (3nirch. All human (diaracter and 
doings await the ultimate sentence of “that day”; in 
St dohn’s eyes no faith and love arc of any worth, 
which will not approve themselves in the final test. 
“ Confidence Mil the day of judgement” (ver. 17) is a 
moile in which St John realizes and conceives for him- 
self tile end of the Christian life ; this is the future 
aspect and outcome of “ perfect love ” ; it is the crown 
of blessing awaiting those who “ are as Jesus is in this 
world” (comp. pp. 07, 08, and 231-235). 

' For irappTjaiut the “ coiliidence ” already spoken of in chap. 2. 28 and 
again in 5. 14, see note to p. 2H5. 
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“ Herein hath love been perfected with us ” — that is, 
with those who hold the confession of Jesus Christ, 
who have this faith about Him and enter into the truth 
that He is the Son of God, aiJowinj^ it to take effect 
upon them. St John did not see “ love perfected ” in 
other quarters ; love gets full play and reaches its 
height only amongst those of wJioni he has spoken in 
the sentences foregoing, — the men who “ love one 
another” in the consciousness that “God dwells in 
tlicm” through the mediation of His Son, who seci 
Christ ill their fellows, and God in ("hi-ist. He assures 
his readers that tlie Divine love which has thus far 
attained its pur])()se and realized ilself in their case, 
will bear them on to the iinal goal. “The love ot‘ 
God poured out in their hearts” and wrought out in 
their liv(‘s will sustain their hope (comp. Kom. 5. 5 If.) 
and viiulicat(^ tliem before the Judgement-seat. The 
“confidence” thus inspired — tlu' boldt‘st and loftiest tlu^ 
human spirit can entertain — rests on a ground of 
present fact ; it is no abstract th(‘ological infercmci*, 
but is warranted by the change /ilnwly effected in the 
life of Christian believers : “because as 7/c ^ is, so also 
are W(} in this world.” 

Now what is He? — “Jesus CJirist th(i righteous” (2.2, 
3. 7), the “jnin^” (?». 3); “Jesus Clirist coin(‘ in flesh” 
(4. 2) ; “the Lamb of God that takes away the; world's 
sin,” in wdiom “there is no sin” (3. 5), — the clear, radiant 
embodiment of the love and holiness of (Jod in human 
form. And the Ai)ostIe who wrote this knew, in all 
humility, tliat “ in this world ” which has “ the p]vil One ” 
for its lord, with its “many antichrists,” amid a socitdy 
full of unrighteousness, uiicleanness, and lovelessness, 
he and his companions mirrored in themselves tlio glory 
of Christ who is tlie imago of God ; tlniy reproduced 
the character of their Master, and maintained the 
Christian ideal unimpaired. Having this consciousnesK 
of unl)rok(;n fellowship wdth the Lord and unqualified 
loyalty to Him, it was impossible for hiTii to feel any 
‘ 'liKtu'ot, i.e, the historical JmiSf comp. pp. 134, 249. 
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misgiving in regard to the coming judgement, or to dread 
the sentence wliich Christ’s lips may then pronounce. 
Wc may falter in the appropriation of St John’s joyous 
words ; but we iiuist not minimize the einpliasis with 
which ho used them. Till wo can ad()]>t this testimony, 
till our faith in ( 'brist is so complete that it brings us a 
full revelation of the love of God and in consequence 
a full conformity thereto, till w'o possess 

“A heart in every thought renewed, 

And full of love Dhinc,” 

tb(U'i» must remain a lingering of condemnation, a rem- 
nant of fear ; lie that feareth hath not been perfected 
in love ” — his fciar goes to prove this. 

And this “ fear,” ^ as St. John ])uts it, “ hath punish- 
ment.” The ju’emonition of judgement fiilling upon 
hearts that must eoiulemn themselves for defects in 
iov(‘ an<l for disohediemee to the law of Christ (eomp. 
J. IS 21), th(^ presentiment of the coiis(*leuce tliat it 
may go ill vith us on sueli accounts when wo stand 
Ixdorc^ our Lord at tlui last, is a. (diastening that should 
))()th huuihhj and alarm the soul. This is no “ torjuent” 
(as the oliler Version niisrendiuvd the Greek noun); it 
is a tcMuler, gracious “ pmiislnnent,” under the inlliction 
of which, as St Paul said in regard to a kiiulnnl matter, 
“ we are cliastemxl by the Lord, so that we may not he 
con(l(‘innt‘d with the world ”(1 Cor. 11. .32). St John’s 
word for “ ])unishment" in verse IS (KoXaertr) is found in 
t 111' N(‘w Testament hut once besides, — where our Lord 
s])<‘aks of the “eternal punishinent ” (k-oXanrtr aiunuoc) 
that is to fall at tlie end on those banished from “the 
kingdom pre]>arcd” for “the blessed cliildren of His 
Fatlier.” IIi'arili'ss)icii!< is the crime that incurs this 
doom, according to Clirist s prophetic words (Matt. 25. 

* 'o with the Joliuite article, moans “ the fear” in question, — 

that which seizes a man when lie remembers that “wc must all appear 
before the juilgemont-seat of Christ.” The article can scarcely have its 
gcneric|forccin this passage ; !St Jolm is not speaking of fear at large, nor 
kjing down abstract propositions, in verse IS. 
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34-40). “The fear” which St John associates wuth 
defects in Christian love points the same w'ay ; such 
quaking of heart is a salutary earnest of the fate that 
must overtake those wdio disregard Christ’s need in His 
suffering members ; it is a danger-signal, to be ignored 
at our peril — a punishment blest to the suffenu* it it 
prove corrective, but growing into an “eternal punish- 
ment” when the heart hardens under it. 

3. St John's thought moves on from the proof of the 
Supreme Love given in verses 11-1(> to its Avorking 
u])on those wdio respond to it — first, as it op(u*ates nnja- 
tivebj by casting out fear (vers. 17, IS), then as it W'orks 
posit i rely ])y fostc'ring love in man to man (viTs. 10 21). 
This last is mark at which the Aj)ostle’s reasonings 
and apjxv'ils are always aimed. 

The A])oslIe has reatlirmed tliat “Cod is lov(^ ” ; he 
dar(‘s to (‘onnect human love directly wdth tlu* (*t(‘rnal 
and Divines: “ ITc ^ love, bevause Hr first loved us.” Ho 
does not say “Wo love 77//// ’ (that is the coj) 3 ’ist.’s 
mistake) ; hut “ ire — wo hav(‘ caught the spij'it, w(» 

hav(‘ learnt tlu^ art of love from Cod’s lov(‘- to ourselv('s 
in Christ (comj>. j). 279). It is tlu^ same love, (existing 
in manifold forms, which glows in th(‘ h(‘art of th(i 
child of (lod toward th(» Fatheu’ and toward the 
brethren; tin* A])Ohtle is thiidving of tlu*. source and 
quality, jiot of the ]>articidar obj(*ct of Christian love, 
W’hen h(* wTites as lie do(*s in vers(* 19. The s(*ns(^ of 
Cod's forgiving lov(*, of His adoj)ting grace— so j)itiful, 
80 iK'iiignant, so s(*If-devoting ajid s(*If-impart ing, and 
so und(*s(‘rved- sniit(*s the }iea.rt into t.i‘ndei*ness and 
grntitiuh*, oj)(‘ning in it s])rings of (‘moti(ai, (hjj)ths of 
holy passion, of which heretofore it knew nothing. 
“ Ilehold,” (*ri(Ml the Apostle, “what manner r)f love 
the Fathei* hehtowed ujum us, that we should be called 

‘ Again Ihti eiiii)]uitif' (t//«t(j), wliich \vr Dotod in \crsf‘S 14 and 16 
(sec p. y io). In a IovcIcsk age, a world full of iiifn “ hateful and bating 
one another,” St John sees in the (Ihristian brotherhood alone the liglit 
of love shining ; within the home of the Church a wfirin and clear hearth- 
fire is burmug, outside is darkness and cold hatred 10, 11, 0. 10). 
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children of God” ! (3. 1). Who can behold this sight and 
hear in his heart the witness of the Spirit bidding him 
call God “ Father,” without a heaven of love and joy- 
being born within him ? All his sensibilities are touched 
and elevated ; the whole range of his feelhigs is en- 
hii-ged and liis moral nature charged with new potenti- 
alities, when the love of God comes into his soul. It is 
not (iod alone that he learns to love; all his loves and 
syinjiathies, iwcuy relationship in Avhich he stands to his 
fellow-nu'Ji and to tlie creatures about him, is pcne- 
tratc'd by the new intluence. He has learnt, for the 
first time, to /ore with heart and mind, with soul and 
stnaigth, to pour himself out in atfection and service 
ii])on others. He casts from himself, with the old fear, 
the old self-seeking and the old ])ride. 

The fountain of love is in God — “ Ur first loved us.” 
The initiatives in tin* great recomdliation and aftiance 
lay entii-ely with Him, as the Apostle said in verse 10 
(see ]). oIlO): “ It Avas not that we loved (Jod, but that 
H(^ loved us, and sent His Son a ])roj>itiatioii for our 
sins.” The lov(^ htyim then^ — no alfection worthy of 
tin* name <*xist(‘(l ufxrn our part; lov(i was dead in 
many lu'arts, f(‘vered and sj>otted with corrujition in 
many others. A fi-esh stream of life ami love must 
be pouied from the ]»riiiial soiirci* into the shrunken 
veins and disordered frame of humanity, that it might 
know h('alth and joy again. And this renewal has 
conni to the world in the coming of the Son of God. 
(irod "first loved us” ; aftei* that, we learn to love Him 
and each othcT. 

The exchange of love began with Him ; but it does 
not nut there. The love A\dhch tlu^ Fatln'r si)ends on 
us, does not meicly return to Him: the sun’s light 
shilling on each plamd is redected not to the source 
alone, but to every space around the i*eflector Avhere 
thei*e are eyes to catch it. If the light and fire of heaven 
burn in one heart, every other heart Avithiu its range 
is touched by the glow ; the radiance of the iudAvelling 
Godhead by its mere presence radiates from the life 
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that holds it. If one has God’s love, one cannot help 
but return it ; and in the nature of things, one cannot 
return it to Himself alone. There is no stopping at 
the First Conmiandment of .Jesus — one must needs 
go on to keep the Second ; whcni the heart is in thci 
full course and stream of the love of God that ]>oiirs 
upon the world in Christ, it is borne along through all 
the channels of service and aifection. The very mo- 
mentum of the current, the whole bent of tln^ Divine 
love and the eternal Will whicli supply its impetus, 
carry him whom it has caught into the work of Ininiaii 
salvation and involve him in the counth'ss obligations 
of brothei’ly love ; these demands lu^ has no moral I'iglit, 
and should have no will or (h‘si!*(% to (*scaj>e. 

Such is the logic of redeeming lov(s which li(‘s behind 
the Apostle’s denunciation in viu’se 20 -Uk^ warmth of 
expression sliows that he has actual hypo('rit(‘s of 
the sort indi(‘ated in bis view: “Sluaild a man say I 
love God, while he hates his brother, lu* is a liar. " TIk* 
torm of expression l•<*calls vei*s. (>, S, and 10 of chap. 1 (se^^ 
p. 101). Her e is anollua- o\' the things which num sf///, 
but wliicli can mwer In*, — sayings in which tlu? (‘ssence 
of sin’s d(‘ceit fulness is ('ontain(‘d, and which l•(‘v^‘al a 
deep lalsity of cliaj'acter, a rent running thi’ough the 
whole tissue of lilt*. Th(‘re is but one way by whi<’h 
our love to (iiod can Ix^ t(^sled and c(‘rtilied. If it be 
God that a man r(*ally lov(*s, he will love 11 is im.age 
ill other mcai. Our Lord said to those; who assailed 
Him, ‘*11 Go<l wen; your Father, you would love nu;” 
(John 8. I2j. Tlu; .Jewish Scrihi's i’eanxl and des])ised 
the Nazaiame ; th(‘y saw in Him what was most, con- 
trary and comhunning to their own disposition il. was 
the 8])irit of (iod in Him against vhich they fought ; 
the mind and jiurposes of (hxl exju'cssed in J(“ius, 
roused the evil in them and brought out. tin* sin of Ilnur 
hearts in furious antagonism. ‘‘They have both seem 
and hated both me and my Father” (John 15. 21-21): 
such was His linal verdict against Ills poojile. 

St John’s accusation turns upon the same ai’gument: 

Life Eternal 21 
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“ For he who loves not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he has not seen. There is some- 
thing of God to be seen in every child of God, in every 
“ brother ” of the household of faith ; if seeing that 
specimen of God, the “ seed ” of^the Divine (3. 9) within 
the man, you do not love him for it, then it is plain you 
do not love God, however much you may say or think 
so, “He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father, 
said Jesus to Philip (John 14. 8, 9), and what was to 
bo seen perfectly in Jesus Christ is visible less per- 
fectly, but no less truly, in all who “ are as He is in 
this world ” (ver. 17). God is manifest in good men. 
Inlirm and faulty men they may be, “ broken lights ” of 
tlui Fathers glory and far from being full of grace 
and truth — those “brothers whom you have seen — 
but th(^y are the one object in which God is manifest 
before your eyes on earth. His image shines there for 
every man to behold, who has a sense for the Divine ; 
and tlioso who will not recognize it, fail to see God. 
If you do not like the visible sample, it is idh to say 
that you approve tlic invisible bulk. Orthodo with- 
out charity, religious zeal barren of human i tion, 
a love to God which leaves a man bitter and cynical 
or cold and full of selfish calculation toward liis 
brethren, is amongst the most false and baneful 
things that caii exist, amongst the things most blight- 
ing to faith and goodness and most hateful in the 
sight of God. This is the cardinal hypocrisy, the 
feigning of love toward God. 

ilie mind of God has been plainly sliown in this 
all-iinportaiit matter. The duty is not left to inler- 
4‘iice ; nor does it stand on bare grounds of reason 
and propriety; it is put into solemn and distinct 
injunction: “This command merit we have from Him, 
tliat he who loves God should love also his brother.” 
This is the sum of “the commandments,” that was 
illustrated by the perfect life of Jesus (2. 4-6), the 
“old and new commandment ” (2. 7-11) which governs 
God’s whole will for men from first to last; it is the 
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command which attends the movements of faith at 
every step (3. 23, 24) ; it is enforced by every obligation 
under which we are placed to God, and every relation- 
ship that associates us with our brethren in the Church 
of Christ. God forbids us to love Him, unless we 
love our brethren : all nari-ower love He rejects as 
spurious and vain. The Father will not give His love 
to unhrotherly any more than to unhlial men. The 
Head of the Church spurns the airection that pretends 
to be fixed upon Himself, and does not seek His lowly 
brethren. To offer God an exclusive love is to im])ute 
our own selfishness to Him and to make Him a 
monopolist within His universe, — the Father whose 
name is Ijove and wliosc^ nature it- is to “ give liberally 
unto all without iij)braidiiig.” Clearly, the man who 
proffers this sort of homage to his Maker, “has not 
seen Him nor known Him” (3. 0). 

As Kotbe tiiudy says upon this })assag(S “Just because 
God is love, lb* would not absorb the lov(^ oF His 
creatures, nor thrust His eliihb'eu aside in tlu^ claims 
He makes upon us. All love to Him Ib^ will havc^ 
divided and shared with men. Ihit this division is only 
C«^a division in appearance*.” God is so t-]*uly one with 
, mankind in ('In-ist, that th(*re is no room for opjxising 
claims and divided interests in love’s em])ire. To 
impub* to the Fatbc*r jealousy of the love we (dn^risli 
toward His children, is to Ixdittle and to wi’ong Him 
strangely. Eva'ry n<‘w access of lov(* to (iod deepcais 
the heart and makes it more capable of genej’ous and 
pure affection to our own kind. 




THE COxVQUERING FAITH 

St John’s Life-span — The World of his Time — Tlie Long Campaign — 
The Centre of the Battle — Ancient DoketiHiii— Modern Humanism — 
A Eeal Incarnation and Atonement — Love and ])isciplino— Loving the 
Begetter in the Begotten — Depth and Breadth of Christirui Love — 
The Anvil of Character — Failure of Undisciplined Churches— “ Ilia 
Commandments not grioous.” 



‘ Wiinsocvor bcliovoih that .Tcpius is the Christ, is begotten of God ; 

And whosoever lo\cth Him that begat, lovetli hmi also that is begotten 
of Him. 

Jn this we perceive that we love the ehildrcn of God, — 

When we love God and do IIis commandments ; 

JA)r tliis is tlie love of God, tliat we koej) Ills commandments ; 
And His eommandments are not grievous I 
For whatsoever is begotten of God, overeometh the world ; 

And tliis IS the victory that hath overcome tlie world, — cv'en our faith : 
Who is li<‘ that overeometh the world, but he that belie veth that Jesus 
is the Son of God ? ” 


1 John 5. 1~5. 



CHAPTER XXII 

TUB CONQUERING KAITU 

S T JOHN writes as a veteran loader in Christ’s 
wars, standinf^ now on the verge of the Apostolie. 
age. The sixty years of his ministry have witnessed 
all that God had wrought by St Peter and St Paul, 
for Jew and Gentile; they have been illuminated by 
the judgement-fires of Jerusalem’s overthrow and tlio 
martyr-fires of Nero’s i)ersocution. TJio Christian faith 
has eneountered, under one shai>e or otlior, most of 
the world-] )()wcrs hostile to it. Hy this time the 
Church is firmly j)lanted in tlie cities of the M<^diter- 
raneaii shoi (\s ; (^Jirist’s fishers have spread their niits 
and ai*o plying their craft along all the currents of 
life that flow through the Roman Empire. Looking 
back on his Christian course so nearly finished, 
remembering the triumph of the Captairi of Salvation 
which has been i*epea<<jd by His followers in life and 
death upon so many fields and looking forward with 
the eye of proi)hecy to the advtmt of the new heaven 
and earth, fhc old Apostle is able to say, in no 
presumptuous assurance, “This is the victory which 
hath overcome the world, — it is our faith!” 

It was a dismal world St John surveyed — the world 
which had Domitian for its emperor, Juvenal for its 
poet, and Tacitus for its historian. In all directions 
men lay crushed beneath the tyrannies and evils of 
the age. He and his comrades alone upon that wide 
arena stand erect and free ; nowhere but in the 
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Clirisfiian camp are tliere found confidence and re- 
Kourc;efuln(^ss : “ Who is he that overcometh the world,” 
the Apostle cries, “save lie that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God?” Victory is the word in which, 
at tills thioatoninjT hour, the last of the Apostles 
sums 11 ]) Jiis jiersonal experience (i) viktj rj viKycraffa) and 
records Ukj issuer of the tirst ^rand camiiaign of Christ’s 
kingdom, dnrinf]^ which its future course and history 
had h(‘eii reh(‘aj-s(‘d. lie sees “the darkness passing 
away, and th(‘ true light already shining.” So Jesus 
ha,<l been hold to say, with Gethseinane and Calvary 
awaiting Jlim, “He of good cheer: 1 have overcome 
t!i(‘ world!” (John 16. 33.) 

St. John thus cidelirates the end of the first century. 
We have witiH‘ssed the end of the nineteenth; and 
still th(‘ light goes on, — a weary warfare! As one 
crisis art(‘r anothei' ])asses, the war of the ages ojicns 
into larg(‘]* ])ro])ort ions : it sweejis over a wider area 
and draws into its compass luoiv* comiiletely the forces 
of humanity, — this imimmse combat between the sin 
of man and tlu* graces of God in Chifst. The end is 
not y(d. The })owers of evil n'cover from defeat ; one 
and anoth(‘r of tlie lH*ads of “the wild lieast” are 
“siuitleu unto d(‘a,th,” and “his death-stroki^ is healed, 
and llu' Avliole earth \vond(‘rs after” him again (Rev. 
13. 3). TIu* advaiK'e of (Jirist’s kingdom calls into 
the Ihdd at. eveiy stages new op])osers ; treasons and 
schisms, and <-ollusions and c.omjiroinises witli the 
euiMiiy, ]iav(' ('aused innumeralile repulses and indefinite 
d(‘lays in tlu' subjugation of tlie world to the rule 
of (lirist, which seemed imminent to the fervent hope 
of His (‘arly followers. Still their faith remains — 
oui- faith— after this long testing, tlie rallying centre 
of the s])iritual forces, the fountain of hope and 
r('freshnu*nl for all that is best in mankind. Every- 
thing else has clianged ; empires, civilizations, social 
systems, religions and piiilosophies, have gone down 
into the gates of Hadeis ; but the Church of Jesus 
Christ survives and spreads, the imperishable institu- 
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tion of oiir race. Still the Gospel shines out over 
the storm-swept shores, the one lighthouse for the 
labouring ship of human destiny. The Christian faith, 
as St John proclaimed and held it, is the most vital 
thing in the world, the most active and ameliorative 
factor of model'll liistory. ‘‘Neitlier is tliere salvation 
in any otlier"; up to this date, “no other name has 
been given undm* heaven amongst men, whereby wo 
must bo saved.” Nothing since its coming lias t.ouched 
human nature to the like saving elfoct ; nothing else 
at the present time takes liold of it so freshly, and 
with an inllutMict* so powerful for good, and for good 
so manifold, as the doctrine which St .John calls 
“our faith." 

The struggle in whicli .Tohn tlie Apostle Avas engagt'd 
as a foremost (‘omhatant, Avhile it has swcdled into 
W()rld-wid(' diimmsions, has assumed featurt*s init.wardly 
far (lillenuit from thos(‘ of his times. Ihit the idcuitity 
of ]>riiicip]e is profound. And th(^ conllict of faith in 
the twoulietli century, in soim‘ of its conditions, reiieats 
the oxjKuience of the lirst century more closely tlian 
lias Ijcen tlie case at any interveming epoch. Now, 
as then, the cont(‘st centres in the primary facts of 
the (ios})el-r(‘cord, and in the nature and authority 
of.J(\sus (-'hrist as thendiy authentic.ated ; other issues 
are brushed aside. Onc(*« more wo “have the same 
eonflict wln<'h ” wo “ saw to be in” 8t Paul and 8t .John. 
Present-day discussions are going to the root of things 
in Christianity; and Christians may rejoice in the fact, 
since a conflict so radical should he the more decisive. 
The testimony of the Ajiostles to .Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, and the living worlc of His Sjurit amongst 
men : these two demonstrations, just as at the 
beginning, supply the ground on which faith and 
unbelief are now contending. Here lie the burning 
questions of the hour; other debates, momentous as 
they have been and still may be — concerning the 
autliority of Cliurcli or Bible, the validity of Orders 
and Sacraments, or the doctrines of Election and Free 
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Will — have fallen into abeyance in comparison of these. 
Who was Jesufi Christ?' Does He live and work in the 
world, since His death on Calvary ? and if so, where and 
how? This is what men are wanting to know; and 
who of those that liave known Him can tell ns better, 
with more intimate knowledge and transparent sin- 
cerity, than His servant John? 

Let us endeavour to get behind the Apostle’s words 
in this passage, asking from them two things: First, 
what was the specific object of the world-conquering 
faith, as St John held it and witnessed its early 
triumphs? and in the second jilace, what were its 
characteristic, marks and the methods of its w’^orking? 

1. The answer io our first inquiry lies close at hand. 
“Ij3v(5ry one who believes that Jesus is the Cdirist, is 
begothai of God ; . . . and wdiatever is Ix^gotten of 
God, overcomes the world.” Again, “ Who is it that 
overconuis the w'orld, but ho that bedieves ihal Jesus Is 
the Son of Cod?'' A little further down (vers. 9, 10) 
W(^ read: “This is the witness of God, viz. that He has 
borne w'itness (dmd His Son. ... He that does not 
b(di(we God, has made Him a liar, in that he has 
not. Ixdieved in the witness that God has borne about 
His Son." Further back, in chap. 4. M, 15 : “We have 
beheld and do hotw witness, that the Father has sent the 
Son as Saviour of tlu‘ world. Whoso confesses that 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dw^ells in him and ho 
in God.” The assertion of th<i Divine Sonshi]) of Jesus 
w^as the Aposthi John's battle-cry. It is enumiated not 
as the stereotyped and conventional article of a long- 
acccqited creed, but as the utterance of a passionate 
conviction, the condensed record of a profound and 
vivid lifo-oxp(*rience,— a belief shared by the writer 
with numerous companions, which had proved no less 
fruitful in the salvation of others than it was real 
and commanding to the consciousness of the first con- 
fessors. That Jesus is the ^Son of God,” that “the 
blood of Jesus, God’s Son, cleanses from sin,”— these 
facts wore the life of life to the fellowship which the 
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old Apostle had gathered round him ; in these two 
certainties lay the kernel and essence of the faith 
which the testimony of the Church has sustained in 
the world until now. 

The Apostle, in making these emphatic and repeated 
statements about his Master, is dvnijhuj as well as 
affirming. By the time that lie wrote this let.ter, it 
is likely that most intelligent and candid men who had 
acquainted themselves with the facts were persuaded 
that Jesus was in some sense a Saviour and Divine. 
But then difl'erences began. To ])eo])l(‘ of j)liiloso])hical 
training and ways of thinking, the Godhead apjxvirc'd 
so remote from ina1<u*ial nature that* to aec<q)t Jesus 
of Nazareth as h(*ing, in any ]>ropei* sens(\ “ tlie Son 
of God” was for tlicm (‘xtreniely difficult; it ran 
counter t-o all tluar aecej>t(Hl juiiua’jJes. To tJiink of 
a Divine person h(*ing horn of a M'onian and sul)j(M't. to 
the mean and oiTensive conditions of j)ljysical exisGmeo 
— this was monstrous I The idea revoh(‘d tli(‘ir s(uisi- 
bilities ; it was /in outr/ige upon n^/ison, to hi^ cJ/iss(m1 
wit!) the l\‘ig/in mytlis of tin? ])ir(h of AMuaia or 
Dionysos. Bor llui ^ isihhi d/U/i of the history of J(‘sus 
Christ His disciples were com[)et<‘nt witni‘ss(‘,s, /iml 
should he listened to rcs])ectrully ; hut the infrrprcfd- 
tioti was /I din\*rent m/itter, /ind recjuii'inl a j/liilosophy 
beyond the fishermen of Galilee. Faith must he 
wedded to reason, th(‘ revel/ition of Chi-ist iulapted 
to tlie mind of the age. 

With tliis piiri)oso of r/itionalizing Christi/inity on 
a Hellenistic theosophic b/isis, and of reconciling the 
incompatible attributes of Deity and m/inhood in 
the Redeemer, the Doketists (the “mim of seeming”) 
broached their theory, probably before the close of 
the first century. This hypothesis explained our Lord’s 
human and earthly career as being i)lienomenal, an 
illusion of the senses, an edifying spect/icle and 
parable, a kind of Divine play-«*icting, beliind which 
there lay a spiritual reality wholly diffej*ent from 
the ostensible and carnal (comp. pp. 88, 318); to this 
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deeper content of the Gospel, hidden from a vulgar 
“faith,” the men of advanced “knowledge” (comp. 
2 John 9 ; also 1 Tim. 6. 20) held the clue. The writer 
traverses tlie Doketic doctrine specifically in chap. 4. 2 ff. : 
“In this perceive the Spirit of God: every spirit which 
confesses Chi'Lst coyne in flesh, is of God; every 

spirit that confesses iK)t Jesus, is not of God. And this 
is the spirit of the Antichrist” (comp. 2 John 7 ; John 
1. 14, &c. ; also 1 Cor. 12. 3). Tlie emergence of the con- 
troveu’sy so early shows liow strict and high a doctrine 
of t he Godhead of Jesus Christ was held in the primitive 
Church ; this doctrine is its datum and background. 

To a humanistic and positive age like the present, 
the oflcnce of the Person of Jesus Christ lies on the 
other sid(i. Our aversion is to the transcendental. 
We are sure that Jesus Christ was man ; how can He 
have hc('n at tlio same time the very God ? The problem 
of our Doketism is to oxjdain Ilis seeming Deity. 
It has b(?come the fashion to say that Jesus Christ 
“/ius ilio value of God for us” — a. subtle phrase capable 
of mor(^ meanings than one, but which serves in the 
case of many who use it to eliminate from the God- 
man all real Godhead. Let us begin to suspect that 
Jesus Chi'ist is God simply in human estimate, and we 
have ci*as(Ml to esteem Him so. If the face-value of our 
Lord’s name lias no solid ascerhiinable capital behind 
it, the Christian currency is indefinitely depreciated ; 
all the contents of our faith are depleted, and the entire 
stock becomes a nominal asset. To say that our Lord 
has “ the value of God ” though He is not God, is to 
take from Him all distinctive value. 

Other Gnostic theorists of St John’s later days would 
have it that Jesus Christ consisted of two persons tem- 
porarily allied or amalgamated: their views we have 
stated in Chaps. X and XIX (see especially pp. 219, 220). 
The notion of a double personality in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, worked out with numberless variations in detail, 
was a general tenet of early Christian Gnosticism. The 
Apostle gives in this letter to all such evasions a point- 
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blank contradiction : “Jesus is the Christ — Jesus is the 
Son of God. — God loved us, and sent His Son a propitia- 
tion for our sins. — The blood of Jesus, His Son, eleanseth 
us from every sin.” As much as to say, “ Jesus Clirisfc 
is not two persons but One — the God-man, the sinless 
Sin-bearer ! We liave a real incarnation, a real atone- 
ment; and not a system of phantasms and dissolving 
views, of make-believes and value- judgements.” 

By delivering this witness — “ the testimony of God,” 
the Apostle calls it, “concerning His Son” — St John 
has preserved Christianity from dissolution in the 
mists of Gnostical speculation, lie lias kept for us 
the faith 'which saves men universally and subdues 
the world — “ to wit,” as St Paul put it, “ that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself” (2 Cor. 
5. 19). Our human nature is a paltry thing enough, 
in many of its aspects ; but when one sees how it has 
required, and how all over the world it responds to, 
the manifestation of God in Christ, it bocomos a grand 
and awful thing to consider. Nothing h^ss, it seems, 
than the very God made man suflices to fill and satisfy, 
and thoroughly to save, the soul of a man ; no cheaper 
blood than that of “Jesus, God’s Son,” woulil avail to 
wash out the turpitude of man’s olTonco and to (deanse 
his conscience from dead works for service to the living 
God. These assertions of the New Test/iment anti- 
cipated the experience of nineteen Christian centuries. 
To say that the old controversies about the nature of 
Christ, or the modern discussions in which they are 
revived, are metaphysical subtleties of no inji)ortance 
for practical life, is to say a thing about as mistaken 
and superficial as could be put into words. By so much 
as any one has subtracted from the human reality 
of the character and life of Jesus Chi-ist on the one 
hand, or from His Divine glory and authority upon the 
other, by so much he has diminished the efficiency of 
the Gospel, its power to win and awe the general spirit 
of mankind and to save the people from their sins. 

If Jesus Christ be in point of fact what His Apostles 
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said, if the infinite God has in Him stooped to our flesh 
and lodged Himself there for our salvation, then the 
grace of God and the nearness of God to men are 
brought home to us indeed. Let me grasp for myself 
the fact that “God so loved the world,” that the man 
who lived the life of Jesus and died the atoning 
death upon tluj cross, is one with the Almighty and 
is Uis own and only-begotten Son, the effect on my 
nature is instantaneous and immense ; life and the 
world are cliangod to me from that hour. This faith 
Ix^coiiK^s, in those who truly have it, a spring of moral 
enei’gy sucli as i*isos from no other source, a fountain 
of hojKi and resolution which nothing can overpower; 
its Kourc-e is “the bosom of the Father” (John 1. 18). 
To hav(^ such inward life is, in St John’s sense, to be 
“h(‘gott(‘n of God”; it is to become the child of God 
thi-ongh faith in Ilis Son’s name. 

II. The h(jcond (lucstion, as to the distinctive marks 
ot the conquering faith and the methods of its working, 
is not answ(n*ed hero so cat(?gorically as the former ; 
but its answer is implicitly <‘ontained in these versos 
and occuj)ies a great part of the Epistle, The answer 
turns on the t wo main points of feeling and doing, of 
temper and conduct. The conquering faith, the faith 
that will meet human nature and needs, that takes 
effectual hold both of the individual man and of society, 
must teach us lu*st how to love and then how to behave. 
Now, taith in the Son of God incarnate does these two 
things, like no other principle. It inculcates love aiid 
dmuplmr ; it kindles a holy tire in the heart, it puts 
a strong yoke about the neck. The Christian faith, 
wlu‘re it is trulj^ and rightly held, teaches men to tcork 
by lorr and to walk by rule. 

1. For the lornier of these two marks verse 19 of 
<'liapter j has spoken : “ We lore, because He first loved 
us. Love is the primary fruit and palmary evidence 
of the Spirit of Clirist (comp. Gal. 5. 22). “ Herein,’’ 
says our Apostle, “ have we come to know love, in that 
He (Jesus, the Sou of God) for us laid down His life” 
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(3. 16) ; it was as if the world had never known love 
before. Alike in quality and quantity, love has won- 
derfully grown amongst mankind sincei the Christian 
era ; it is reinforced, like some feeble stream that was 
dwindling in the sands, by a new and vast reservoir 
gathered higli in tlie mountains of God. In its noblest, 
tenderest, and most fruitful manifestations the love 
that prevails in the world can be tra(‘ed back to the 
coming of the Son of God and dates historically from 
the Incarnation. 

That God the Father should have the love of our 
whole being, was “the first and great command- 
ment’’ of Jesus; Ills gospel socui-es the ko('ping of this 
law. Let any man believe in his soul that God was 
in Christ, let him behold, as Saul of Tarsus did on the 
way to Damascus, the glory of God shining on the face 
of fJesus. and a boundless love is awakened in his heart 
towards the Groat Heing who has thus sought his 
salvation. He begins from this time 1o servo God as 
a beloved and Irustful child obeys the father; be counts 
himself a son amongst the many brethren of whom 
Jesus is th(‘ firstborn. That faith in Jesus as the Son 
of God generates an adoring devotion to tlu^ Father 
who sent Him, the Apostle assumes as a matter of 
course, and of every-day experience amongst liis little 
children. 

It is tlu* further consequence, touching the second 
law of Jesus, that 8t John is at pains to insist uj)oii ; 
he returns to this subject again and again (12. 6-11, 
3. 10-21, 1. 7-21). For it was liore that the dilliculty 
was found in the. working of tin? new faith, as our Lord 
had ])redic.ted (sot*, c.r/., Matt. '24. 10-12). Just upon this 
point the victory within the Christian heart, ajid within 
the Church, was stubbornly dis})uted ; and for the same 
reason the conquering faith has suffered most of its 
rebuffs and the long delays of its march through the 
world. The love towc^rd God to which faitli in Christ 
gives birth, is calculated to give rise to all sorts and 
forms of beneficent love to men. Thus it was to yield its 
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manifold remedial fruit; from this spring were destined 
to flow the streams of mercy and bounty that should 
renovate human society and turn the barren earth into 
the garden of tlie Lord. 

The Incarnation is the basis of the loftiest and most 
powerful human aifections. Love to God and to man 
are, according to St John, identical passions ; they are 
the same love toward kindred natures — kindred, how- 
ever distant, since they are one in the person of the Son 
of God and since men are made sons of God through 
Him ; for “ whosoever loveth Him that begat, loveth 
him also that is begotten of Him ” (ver. 1 ; comp. p. 351). 
It is the nature of God that one levies in His children; 
and if one does not love that nature here, one does not 
love it there. The pious man who is not brotherly, is 
a gross self-contradiction. St John is very shoi’t with 
people of this class: ‘^If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar !” (4. 20; see Chap. XXI). 
Either ho is a hypocrite, wilfully d(‘ceiving others ; or 
else ho still more completely deceives himself. “He 
that loveth not his brother whom ho hath seen, cannot 
love (irod whom he hath not s(mui ” : tlau'e is something 
of God in every good man, .and if one docs not s(*e and 
love that something, it is because the eyes of love are 
wanting. It is not in reality tlu^ God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ that the sehish and sus])icious 
Christian professor loves, but a theological figment 
of his own brain. According to the docti-ine St John 
has just taught in the closing verses of chapter!, one 
cannot love God truly without embracing in the same 
love men who are His image. 

On the same principle of the solidarity of God with 
men in Jesus Christ, one cannot love men rightly 
without loving God who is their original: such is the 
argument contained in verse 2. If love to men prove.s 
the truth of our love to God, love to God proves the 
worth of our love to men. Love to God is impossible 
without love to man; love to man is possible indeed, 
but imperfect and unsure without love to God. While 
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the human affection reveals the existence and employs 
the energy of the Divine, the Divine affection guards 
the purity and sustains the constancy of the hiinnm. 
There are those, indeed, who love their fellow-men 
witliout any manifest regard to God — amiable, generous, 
philanthropic men who are not religious. But if the 
Apostle .John was right, there is a grave anomaly, 
there is some great mistake or misunderstanding, in 
such instances as these. Some men havc^ more religicm 
than they will admit, or an' fairly aware of, as otlu'rs 
certainly have very much less. “Herein," St John 
writes, “wc^ know that Ave love the children of God, 
when we lore. God and do 11 is comniandnuuits." 

We must, to b(' sure, take the wonl “lovt?" in its 
Christian sense. We have nothing to do here with the 
love which is animal ])assion ; nor with the lovci that 
is corpoi’att' selfishness — the devotK>n of a man to his 
family, his fi’ionds, his clan, Avhich is consisttuit with 
harshm\ss and injustice towards fhose outsidt^ of the 
narrow cijH‘le, — a love witlunit humanity. There is, 
again, niucli humane aifection whi(‘Ji looks to the 
physical well-being of its ohj<‘cts, but Avithout tlioiigbt 
for th(' triK* ends and the* inner Avealtb of human life. 
The higher love includes this loAver, Avhicb toia^hes 
bodily iK'cd and natural welfare (ror too Kuafuw, 

chap. o. 17 ; co]n]». James !j. 15-17 ) ; but the lower is oftem 
found Avithoiit the higher -~a philanthropy that sees in 
the man only the more sensiti\"e and necessitous animal, 
and knoAvs nothing of his hunger for the bn',ad Avhich 
came doAvn from heaven. That love alone is worthy 
of a human being which embraces his Avholo u/iturts 
and strives to reach through the flesh the d(^])ths of 
his spirit, as the compassions of .lesus did. The charity 
which supplies the body’s needs must be instinct with 
a sense of that Avhi(*h lies behind them in the .suffererH 
soul, or it degrades instead of blessing. When we hwe 
in our offspring not our own so much as God’.s children, 
we loA’e them wisely and well. When it is not their 
wealth nor their wit, nor the charms of person and 
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manner, for 'which we prize our friends and cleave to 
them, but character — purity, courage, reverence, good- 
ness, the God-given and God-bom ; when it is this, in 
man or woman, that our afTe(?tioii seizes on and that 
wo tn^asiire as groat s]>oi], then we “ love in deed and 
ill trutli then we know what this great word means, 
for “we love th(^ cliildreii of God.” 

All (lo(‘j) liuraaii love strikes down somewhere into 
th(^ Divini^, tliongli it may strike darkly and with a 
dim TefOing aft(a' Him who is nf>t far from any one. 
“Kv(Ty good girt and pm’fect l)oon comet, h down from 
the Father”: lov<* is th(^ best of all His gifts; coming 
from Him, it leads to Him. Tf that leading be resisted, 
both (hxl is misst'd and love is lost. It is a. daring word 
of our A|>ostl(‘, hut we may trust it, if we t^steem love 
worthily : “ Love is oC God ; and eveuy om^ Unit lovetli is 
])egoU(‘u ol’ God, and know(‘th God. . . . He that/ abideth 
in lov(‘ al)Id(dli in (lod, and God in him” (4. 7, 10). 

Ih're lies th(‘, secret of “the viedory which hath over- 
come. th(‘. world.” Love is evm* coiu|ueror. Thei’(5 is 
no refug<‘ for Hie lieart, no fortr(‘ss in temptation but 
this. TIu're is nothing that so lifts a man above the 
sordid and bas(*, which so arms him foi* the battle of 
life, as a puiH^ and noble passion of th(‘ heart. Where 
kiiulli'd and fi‘d from ahov(\ it burns through life a 
steady tii’ii, consuming lust and vanity and the evil 
sidf in us, nudting out earth's dross from lu'avim's pure 
gold. Of all siudi love working through the world's 
juiglity frame*, the love of God the Father who created 
and redeenu'd mankind in His eternal Son, is the central 
jiulse; and the Chi’istian faith creates the main channels 
and art(‘ries by which it is to reach mankind. 

2. To the tirst characteristic, of “our faith,” viewed 
in its o]>erative force, we have to add a second — the 
(iisvipJinr into which the Divine love translates itself: 
“For this is the love of God, that wo keep His com- 
maiidmonts” (ver. 3). 

In Jesus the Son of God mankind has found its 
Master. Wo have in Him a King to obey, a law to 
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fulfil, a pattern to follow, a work to do, a Church, 
which is His body, to serve as its limbs and organs. 
Discipleship spells discipline. Antinomianism is the 
most shocking and deadly of heresies. Free Churches 
in which the adjective of their proud title overshadows 
the substantive, wliere combativeness and self-assertion 
have free play and men will not “submit themselves 
one to anoth(^r in fear of Christ,” are doomed to sterility 
and disintegration. Without rules and bounds, love 
spends itself in eTiiotional elTusion, it exhales in vapid 
sentiment. Let the stream be banked and channelled 
along tlic natural lines of its course, and it turns a 
thousand busy wheels, and spreads health, fruitfulness, 
beauty over the j)Iain which, if left unbridled and un- 
guided, it converts into a stagnant marsh. There is 
nothing that sustains and deepens true f(‘eling like 
wise restraint and the harness of well-ordered labour. 
What becomes of th(^ love of man and woman without 
the Seventh Commandment? of the endearments of 
home without toil for daily bread, without household 
laws and the bonds of mutual duty? Wluire those 
once touched with the love of (iod and the fire of the 
new life* are not taught, or refuse to learn, the right 
wa 3 ^s of the Loi’d, where tliey will not (uulurc} “ for 
the LoT-ds sake ordinaiuios of men ” and the “ hardship ” 
that makes good soldiers (1 Peter 2. Kl; Rom. 13. 1-7; 
2 Tim. 2. 3-5), there religious zeal jjroves evanescent 
or turns to a wild and hurtful fanaticism. Wholesome, 
honest love always means coinmamlinrnl-h'epinf/, 

“The world” on which the commandments of Love’s 
law directly bear is the sphere of each man’s personal 
lot, the homely, (dreumstantial world (if his daily call- 
ing. There “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the vainglory of life — all that is in the world” 
(2. 16) — beset him in continual siege. In that small 
arena, watched closely by the eyes of God, and perhaps 
of two or three besides, is waged the unceasing conflict 
with appetite and pride and passion, with mean cir- 
cumstances and petty provocations and saddening 
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disappointments, with languor and indecision, with 
restlessness and discontent. On this secret battlefield 
eharaeter stroke by stroke is beaten into shape, through 
the lioiii'ly (‘hoico and acting out of good or ill amid 
lh(‘ counthiss forgotten details of home relationship 
and l)iisiiiess avocation. There the crown of life is lost 
or won. Of this near and more intimate Kocr/tor St John 
was tliinking, j'atlier than of the great world of history 
and of em])ij*es, when he assured his readers of victory ; 
I'o?’ it was in tbeir personal habits, in the family system 
and sor*i/il environment of th(i times, tliat the field of 
their sewm-est struggles lay. 

Any acliievements gained, whether by the individual 
(■hj’isiian or the CIiujtIi collectively, in the greater 
world outside de])end u])on success here in the first 
])lace, on th(^ trained fidelity of Christs servants in 
th(iii* ju’ivate walks of life. Practised in that gymna- 
sium — in the household, in the school, in the 
])iinc(iial a-nd honourable discharge of daily business — 
(■hrisliaii men will know how to behave themselves 
in the Chiu'chof God, howto “walk in rank" (oroi^ojuar) 
as men “led])y th<' S})irit" and “living by the Spirit” 
((b-d. T). IS, 2r)), ke(‘i)ing stc^p and time w ith their fellows. 
'Jdiat love of oi’der, that instinct for unity of feeling 
and action, wall ]>ossess th(un wdiicli our Lord prayed 
for in His disci])les wdien lie asked “that they all may 
bt^ oii(\ as thou Father art in mo and I in thee” 
(Jolm 17. 21). 

Hut wher(^ })rofessedly religious men are undiscip- 
lined and self-indulgent in their jirivato habits, loose 
in talk amongst men of the world, unscru])ulous in 
business, irregular in wx^rship lioth at home and Church, 
r(‘ady t(» turn their shouhler from th(' heavier burdens 
of Christ's service, no one can w'oiider that discords 
bj('ak up Christian communion or that “our Gospel 
is liid ” and “ our faith ” in many quai’ters is flouted by 
the \Norld, since it is so cruelly w^ounded in the house of 
its friends. Jt is liard to say whether poverty of love 
or neglect of discipline forms the greater occasion of 
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stumbling and cause of delay in the Church’s advance 
to conquest. In these defects it is certain our hin- 
drances lie, far more than in any intellectual difficulties 
or sceptical prepossessions of the time. This is our 
Master’s first and last complaint, “ Why call yo mo 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” 

To the Apostle John’s experience, love and (lisci])lino 
were one, as love to God and to men are one. Love, 
in practice, is kee])ing the coniniandments ; oliediencc*, 
in spirit, is sini])ly love. “ Hut tiic‘ law of Christ,” soiin^ 
one says, “ is stern and strict ; it requires a l ighieoiis- 
ness excec'ding that of the S(*ri])es and riiarisees." 
Certainly it does. — “J must he always giving ajul for- 
giving, always be.aring and forheaj-ing.” IndiH'd you 
must; who eould think of following .hvsiis in any otlu'i* 
way? — This reluctanc(^ means sim]>ly a cold lu'art 
towards Christ. Do our soldi(U*s think it. a monstrous 
thing that they must ])ear rigid disci pliiu^ and hitter 
hardship, that they must shed tludr hlood for King .aiul 
countiyV The (‘ru<‘l thing would l)i‘ to |)rev(*ri(< thcMii 
doing it. Or does th(^ moiln‘r count it hard to stiut h(‘r< 
self for the babe at her l)reast ? If molluus once h(>ga,n 
to reason thus, the race would f)erish. “ ///.s* (‘ommaiid- 
ments are not grievous,” says tln^ heart which knows 
the love that God hath toward us, “/>rcaa.vr Hu tf (trr. 
liin — because 1 love Him and llis light est woi-d is law 
to me.” 

After all, the God-man is the MastcJ* of men ; Ills 
“ spirit of power and love and disci|)line ” is hound to 
prevail with those who hear His nann?. However long 
a task it may prove, as men count tinus tln^ Lord J(3suh 
will yet have Ilis yoke fitted to the world's neck ; and 
the Father’s wdll shall be done on earth as in heaven. 
He must reign. 




THE THREE WITNESSES, AND THE ONE 
TESTIMONY 

TninRooiidcMital nnd Ex])criiucntjil in St ilohii — IJis (iOK]>(jl un Auio- 
bio^^rapli.N — Tlu* Tlirce llcMxeiil.y WitnosscH — Oitc Josus Christ — 
“TliroHi^h \\'ut('r and fHood" — Tlic ];ord’8 IJ.iptiaiu hmcI Cruoifixioii — 
OriscH of St floliii’s Caith- Tliu Tostiiiioiiy of I’ciitocost — Throe 
WitiiesHcs iiiortrod in One — “ Waking (Jod a Liar ” — VVitnoBs of the 
Chriatian ConsciousnosK. 



‘ This ifl He who came by the way of water and blood, — Jesus Christ : 

Not in the water only, but in the water and in the blood, 

And it ib tlic Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is the 
truth. 

For three are they that bear witness — 

The S})irit, and the W'ater, and the blood ; 

And the three amount to the one. 

If WT receive the witness of men, the witness of God is fifreater; 

For the witness of God is this, — that lie hath borne witness concern- 
ing Ilis Hon. 

Tie that beliovcth on the Son of God, liath tlie w'ltncsK in him ; 
lie that belicveth not God, hath made Him a bar, 

Jhjcausc he liath not believed the witness that God hath witnessed 
concerning IIis Hon. 

And tlic witness is this, — 

That God hath given us eternal life, and this life is in His Hon : 

He that hatli the Hon, hath the life ; and he that hath not the Son of 
God, hath not the life.” 


1 John 5. 6-12. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE THREE WITNESSES, AND THE ONE TESTIMONY 

S T JOHN’S Gospel is at oucc the transcendental and 
the experimental Gospel. Volat mns sine met a : 
but as the eagle bears you with him, you feel the 
measured beat of his ])inion8 and tlic warm pulse 
of his heart. In his loftiest soarings his eye is still 
upon the earth. There is nothing ra])t and ovoj’- 
wrought, nothing occult or mythojxxac, about tlie 
writer of the Fourth Gos])el. Not for a moment does 
he lose himself, or wander off into the allegorizing, 
Gnostical abstractions so common in his time. What- 
ever he writes — in Gospel or E]>istle — is written by 
way of “ witness,” with the verified facts of experience 
and the necessities of the situation held steadily in 
view. While his writings are comparatively s})aring 
in descri])tion and ])ersonal detail, and the Aj)Ostle 
John ranks among the most metai>hysical and absorbed 
of thinkers, closer acquaintance with him shows a 
mind observant no less than introspective, that for 
all its stillness of attitude is quite alive to its sur- 
roundings, and which reflects in a peculiarly sensitive 
and delicate way the influences playing ui)on it 
(comp. pp. 52, 53). The Apostle rises on the wings of 
the spirit above the world of sense, but it is to 
survey that world with more penetrating gaze; and 
he notices a hundred things which others overlook — 
the singular turns of the conversation with the woman 
of Samaria, the “ lad ” with the five barley loaves and 
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two fighes among the famished multitude reported 
by Andrew, Mary’s “ sitting in the house ” when 
Martha’s quick ear and busy foot brought her to meet 
the Lord as He approached Bethany, the “ prophecy ” 
in which Caiaphas determined on the death of Jesus, 
the “ blood and water ” issuing at the soldier’s spear- 
thrust from the Saviour s side, the share of Nicodemus 
in the burying of Jesus and the mixture and weight 
of the spices brought by him for embalming His body, 
the meaning of the grave-clothes left in the tomb of 
d(*.sus and their careful folding. Such particulars, trivial 
as th(‘y Tuiglit seem to a hasty reader, arrest St John’s 
attc'iition and linger in his mind, to reveal afterwards 
their sigiiilicance.' 

Thc‘S(j ond juany circumstantials in his narrative 
sijow in St dohn a minutely {ittentive and selective 
(\ye, a memory on which scene and incident, and 
hviiui’e ol charact<*r and turn of ])lirase that had once 
inqu’essed it, ])ii()tographed Ihemselves with sharp 
distin(!tuess. Hence, while it is a work of supreme 
theological valium, Ht dohii’s Gohj)el is also of primary 
historical luoment. It has supplied the chronological 
Iranu'Avork ol the ministry of Jesus; and it corrects 
and su|>])lenu‘iits re]K?atedIy, sonK^times designedly, the 
inhu'oiic(»s oth(^i-wise drawn from the more loosely 
iraiiKul Syno})tic. narrative. The o])ening words of this 
Epistles (“That whicli was from the beginning; which 
we have heard, which w^o have seen with our eyes, &c, ”) 
indi(!ate the double character of this Apostle’s mind— 
its union of sj)eciilation and simplicity, its sublime 
mysticism and its open-eyed practical sense, its i)erfect 
fusion of the temj)oral and the eternal. In this 
combination of qualities apparently disparate lies the 
unique gift of the author of the Fourth Gospel, his 
power to see and to represent God manifest in* the 
llesh.- 

This twofold sensibility, equally true to the natural 

‘ See John 4. 4-26 ; 6. 8, 9 ; 11. 20, 40-53 ; 19. 31-37, 39 ; 20. 6-8. 

“ See further, on St John’s idiosyncrasy, Chap. V. 
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and spiritual, which in some form or other distinguishes 
all the greatest and sanest minds, is the key to the 
symbolism which pervades St John’s writings. His 
imaginative method differed essentially from the 
popular allegorism of the day; it is more poetical 
than philosophical in nature, and was the expression 
of the writer s genius and cast of mind, rather than 
of any prevalent school, Alexandrian or Palestinian. 

The Gospel of John is in effect, though unconsciously 
for the most part, a spiritual autobiography. The 
writer discloses himself silently, in the most naive 
and intimate manner possible, as “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” After he has told the story of the first 
miracle, he writes, “This beginning of His signs did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifest(Hl His glory ; 
and Hin disciples believed on Ilim'' (John 2. 11); and 
at the end (chap. 20. 30) he sums up all he has recorded 
as “the signs which tlesus did in the presence of His 
disciples,'" As wo read and re-read his Gospel, we 
become gradually aware that we are retracing a great 
inward experien(*e; we are following the drama of 
a soul’s awakening, the growth of a mighty faith and 
love in the heart of the man who wrote this talc. The 
Fourth Gospel is the record of St John’s saving 
acquaintance with Jesus. While this book has a 
commanding obj(*ctivo unity, and is the history of 
Christ’s self-revelation, of the Father’s revelation in 
Him to the world, moving on to its climax through 
the contrasted developments of faith and unbelief 
amongst men, it has no less an interior unity lying 
in the breast of the author, as it relates the rise and 
progress of his knowledge of the Son of God. It is the 
story of the manifestation of the life eternal through 
the Incarnate Word to the soul of St John. The 
movements and crises of the narrative, as he unfolds 
it, were points of vital moment and of crisis in his 
own discipleship ; these supplied him with a mirror 
to reflect and a key to unlock the mystery of the 
relations of Jesus to the world. Of this personal and 
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subjective aspect of his record, of its autobiographical 
nature, the Apostle indeed advertized us, when he said 
in referring to his testimony about Christ, “The life 
was manifested, and we hax>e seen it; and we hear 
witness and report to you the life, the eternal life, 
which was with the Father, and was manifested to us 
(1 John 1. 2). 

We dismiss, without misgiving or regret, the clause 
respecting the heavenly Trinity from verses 7 and 8 
of the received text. The rejected sentence is a 
striking statement of the Trinitarian creed of the 
earJy Church, to which St John might have su])scribed 
in due place and form; but it is irrelevant to this 
context, and foreign to the Apostle’s mode of concep- 
tion. What the writer here asserts and seeks to 
vindicate against the world (5. 1-5), is the Church's 
victorious faith in the Son of Cod. To invoke witnesses 
for this “ in lu^aven ” would b<< nothiiig to the purpose. 
The contrast present to his thought is not that> between 
“ heaven ” and “ earth ” as spheres of testimony, lait 
only between the various elements of the testimony 
itself (0-10).* The i)assage of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses is now on all hands admitted to be a 
th(H)logical gloss. It first appears in two obscure Latin 
writings of the lifth century, ;ind made its way pi'ob- 
ably from the margin into the text of the Latin 
Version ; no Greek codex of the New Testament 
exhibits it earlier than the fifteenth century.^ 

“ This,” the Apostle WTites in versci 0 — this “ Son of 
God,” as we hold Jesus to be (ver. 5) — “ is lie that came 
througli water and blood, — Jesus Christ.” this time 
“ Jesus Christ ” and “ Jesus the Son of God ’’ had become 
terms synonymous in Christian speech (see pp. 317, 318 
above). The great Church controvei sy of the age turned 

* For this manner of comhining witnesses, comp. John 5. Hl-47; 
8. 13-18; 10. 25-38; 14. 8-13; 15. 26, 27. 

= See the Notes on Select Beadings, pp. 103-105, in Vol. II of 
Westcott and Hort’s New Testament in Greek; or Tischendorf’s Novum 
Testament um Greece (8va editio major), ad loc. 
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upon their association (see Chaps. XIV, XIX). St John 
insists at every turn upon the oneness of Jesus Christ; 
the belief that “ Jesus is the Christ ” he makes the test 
of a genuine Christianity (5. 1 ; comp. 2. 22 ; 3. 23 ; 

4. 2, 3, 15). The name thus appended to verse 6 is no 
idle repetition ; it is a solemn reassertion and summa- 
tion of the Christian creed in two words — Jesus Christ 

And He is Jesus Christ, inasmuch as He “came 
through water and blood — not in the water only.” 
This i)assnge brings to a point the polemical aim 
towards which the whole Epistle, in one way or other, 
has been directed (see pp. (51 -04, 303) : “ These things 
I have written,” St Jolni explained in chap. 2. 20, 
“concerning those that lead you into error” — viz. the 
“ antichrists ” and “ false prophets ” of chaps. 2. 18-20 
and 4. 1-0. The heretics whom the Apostle opposes 
allowed, and maintained in their own way, that Jesus 
Christ “ came by 'water,” ^ when Ho received His 
Messianic anointing at John’s baptism and the man 
Jesus thus became the Christ ; ))ut the “ coming through 
hlood^' they abhorred. They rcgai’ded the death of the 
cross, befalling the human Jesus, as a punishment of 
shame inflicted on the flesh, in w^hich the Divine or Dei- 
form Christ could have no part. Upon this Ceriiithian 
view, the Chi’ist who “ came through water,” went away 
rather than came “ tlirough blood ” ; the Doketists saw 

* Is it possible that the expression “ came through water ” was borrowed 
from St John’s opponents, and that ho adds to it “ and blood ” so as to 
traverse its Gnostic use ? This might account for what seems otherwise 
a forced and awkward phrasing. Aid with the genitive is rare in St Jolm 
(chap. 4. 9 gives the only other example in this Epistle ; comp. Hcb. 9. 12), 
whereas the h with dative substituted for this in the next sentence, is ex- 
ceedingly frequent and characteristic. In such uses of Sid theinstrumenial 
is grafted on a quasi-local force ; sec Winer- Moulton’s Grammar of N.T, 
Greek, pp. 473-475. There may be a reminiscence, at the same time, of 
Psalm 06 (65, LXX) 12 : oir)\9ofifv Sid wpog kui waroc K.T.X., “We came 
through fire and water; and thou broughtest us out into abundance ” (c/c 
dua^pvxt/v, LXX, “ unto refreshing ”). Psalm 66 is Messianic, as it relates 
Israel’s triumph won through afiiiction and deep distress. Verses 16-19 
of this Psalm seem to be recalled, along with Psalm 22, in Heb. 2. 12 and 

5. 7 ; and verse 18 is certainly echoed in John 9. 31. 
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in the death upon the cross nothing that witnessed of 
the Godhead in Jesus Christ, nothing that spoke of 
Divine forgiveness and cleansing (see 1. 7, 9), but an 
eclipse and abandonment by God, a surrender of the 
earthly Jesus to the powers of darkness. This error 
revived in a new form what the Apostle Paul had called 
“ the scandal of the cross." As the ciaicilixion had 
se('mod lo him, in his Jewish unbelief, a disjmoof of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, so to those later misbelievers 
it was evidence that Jesus, who had been one with the 
Clirisi., was a liel])less, forsaken man. But St John 
had found in the shed<ling of His blood a grander 
evidence oj IBs Sonsliip to God, the demonstration of 
His perfect hannony Avith and understanding of the 
Divine Avill and love to men (1. 9, 10). 

The sini])lo words “ that C4imc ” are of marked signifi- 
cance in this context ; for “ the coming Ojie " ^ was a 
standing name for the Messiah, now recog})i 7 .ed as the 
Son of God. “lie that came,” therefore, signifies “He 
Avho appeared on earth as the Divine Messiah " ; and 
St John declares that in thus appearing Jesus Christ 
disclosed Himself through the im> signs of blood and 
wat<‘r. These emhlems signalize two great stages in 
the Messianic i)ath of Jesus: the hai)tisni of vaivr at 
the hands of John, who lu-ochiiim'd Him the Bamh of 
God he.aring the world's sin and .at the s.ame time the 
Son of (iod 1. 29-:?l), while the descent of the 

IIolyS].irit .and tln^ Fathei-'s voice hoard from heaven 
designated Him in this doulde character of Christhood 
and Sonship ; and the baptism of hJood (see Luke 12 
49. 59)— His own blood— which instead of contradicting 
consummated tlie water-baptism. For iji this blood- 
shedding Jesus Christ fulfilled His noblest office. He 
accomjilishod the universal expiation (ch. 2. 1 ; Bev 1 
5, 5. 9, 7. 14). So through the dark gateway of Calvary 
and the grave lie passed to the throne of univers^ 
Lordship, and by this passage “came” to His Church 

•■ ■(> JsyVo of, Matt. 11. 3 ; John 1. 15, 27 ; 11. 27 ; Hob. 10. 87 • Rev 

1. 4. O, &c. * J-fov. 
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in the sovereign power of the Spirit bestowed as the 
fruit of His redeeming death (see John 14. 18, 7. 39, 
13. 31, 32 ; Luke 24. 20). 

Thus the inauguration and consummation of our 
Lords ministry were marked by the two supreme 
manifestations of His Messiahship ; of both events this 
Apostle had been a near and deeply interested witness. 
Under the sign of “ the water ” he gathers up all the 
testimony to Jesus Christ, from man and from Goil, 
that atteTided His baptism; under the sign of the 
“blood,” all that centres in the cross. Wlioii ho speaks 
of the Lord as “coming ihronffh (traversing) water and 
blood,” these are vi(‘W(^d historically as steps in His 
march of humiliation, suffering, and victory, as signal 
epoclis in the continuous disclosure of Hiniscdf to men 
and crises in His past rtdations to th(^ world; when lie 
says “ '/?i the water and in the blood,” they are a])prc- 
hended as abiding facts, each making its distinct and 
living appeal to our faith and together soi'ving to mark 
out tlie ground upon which Christianity stands. 

In the above interpretation of verso 0 the o})inions of 
the best expositors (*oiicur. And this is precisely tln^ 
line of thought which corres})onds to St Johns ]^ersonal 
experience, and harmonizes with the tenor and spirit 
of the Fourth (h>s])el. The Evangelist- was a pupil of 
the Haptist .loliii. It was the testimony of his former 
master, and the words and scenes connectcMl with the 
baptism of Jesus, that led this young and ardent disciple 
to the knowledge of Christ ; so first ho was taught — 
imperfectly at the beginning, and more clearly as the 
course of events threw light on liis first experiences — 
to discern in Jesus the Christ and Son of God (John 1. 
19-51). There followed three years of education in this 
truth under the Master Himself ; then another crisis, 
which for the moment discomfited, but in the end 
reihforced and perfected, his faith, when, standing at 
the foot of the cross, the disciple whom Jesus loVed 
watched his Lord die a death of blood and horror. The 
witness of “ the blood ” which was to the world’s eyes, 
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as it was designed by His Jewish judges to be, a complete 
disproof of the claims of Jesus, had in God*s amazing 
wisdom and mercy become the means of enhancing 
those claims in the highest degree and of giving them 
eternal validity (Kev. 1. 5, G ; 5. 9-14). As He said, so 
it. had proved, that His blood was “ shed for many for 
the remission of sins '* (Matt. 20. 28). Through the virtue 
of Ills cross CJirist, .lesus, as His Sj)irit and Church 
together testified, had “co//z6 and preached peace to 
th(i far ofV and j)c‘ace to tlie nigh,” granting “ access to 
both in one Sinrit unto tin'. Father” (Eph. 2. 16-18). 
Tln^ ofl i‘iH‘e of the ('ross had shown itself already in 
many lajids (Jod’s power unto salvation; and KSt dohn’s 


triumphant saying, “Not in the water only, but in the 
water and in ' ihv blood!'" echoes 8t Paul’s exclamation, 
“ Fai’ be it from nn? to glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord doHiiH (’lirist!” (Gal. 0. 1*1). 

I he A])ostle John, standing beneath the cross and 
waiting for a sign of its meaning, had seen the blood 
and water togetlioi* stream from the j)ierced heart of 
J(*siis at. the thrust of the soldier’s spear (John 19. 
Jl, hV)); th(^ union hecanni in his eyes emblematic of 
the double ellicacy of Christ's salvation. It united the 
lK‘ginning and the end in the testimony of Jesus, the 
lU'Av birth ot Avatei' and S])irit and the redemption 
through blooil c‘X[)erienced by His people (John 13. 5 ; 
Ih‘v. 1. b, 7. 11)— the water of purification and coiisecra- 
t ion. enriched and vitalized ])y the blood of propitiation. 
So tin* whole mission of Jesus was summed up, and 
expr(*ss(*(l its(*lf, in that strange mingled current, which 
gushed from the heart of the slain Christ to give life 
and cleansing to the world. 


This vers(‘ stands in much the same relation to the 
thnstian Sacraments as the related teaching of chaps. 


critical text. For the emphasis of 
this double comp. chap. 2. 8 ; and for the force of h with a verb of 
mahe^thfi denotes the defective accompaniment— that which 
S 9 M ® autheatio-comp. Luke 1. 17 ; Bom. 16. 19 ; 
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3 and 6 in the Fourth Gospel. Neither here nor there 
is any direct allusion made upon the writer’s part 
to the ritual ordinances; in both instances there is 
a clear analogy of meaning, such as could hardly 
fail to be present to the thoughts of the Apostle and 
his first readers. Tlie two sacraments symbolize the 
facts and truths assumed by St John in this place. 
Observing them in the obedience of faith, wo associate 
ourselves visibly with “ the water and the blood,” — with 
Christ baptized and crucified, living and dying for us. 
But to see in those observances the veritable ivaier and 
blood that were hero intended — to make the Apostle 
mean that the water of Baptism and the cup of the 
Lord’s Supper are the primary witnesses to Him and 
the essential instruments of salvation, and that the 
former sacrament is unavailing without the addition 
of the latter (as though he had written “ Not in Baptism 
only, but also in the Eucharist ”) — is to trifle with his 
declaration and to cmi)ty out its historical content. 
The sacraincntarian parajflirase substitutes the signs 
for the things signified, and ])uts the sacraments into 
the place which belongs to Christ alone.^ 

Nearer to 8t John's thought lies the inference that 
Cl iris t is our anointiid Priest fis well as Prophet, making 
sacrifice for our sin while lie is our guide and light 
of life. To the virtue of Ills life and teaching must 
be added the virtue of Ilis passion and death. Had 
He come “in the water” only, had Jesus Christ 
stopped short of Calvary and drawn back from the 
blood-baptism, there had been no cleansing from sin 
for us, no witness to the chief function of His Christ- 
hood. “ The man who thinks to find Him m the water 

’ As Th. Zahn points out in his Einlciiung in das N.T.^ § 70, Anm. 7, 
.the Sacramental interpretation would require o ipx(^f^fvoQ instead of 
; 0 tXOdtVf to describe “ a repeated coming in the Sacraments,” whereas 
, the aorist can only signify the historical “ corning ” of the Eedeemer 
‘ along His appointed path. Zahn takes ^his passage to be 

I equivalent to ^lepxBffOaij with the sense to go through, experience^ submit 
' to; but lexical support is wanting for such a rendering of the com- 
; bination. 

i 

. Life Eternal 


26 
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alone ‘ has not the Son,’ and therefore ‘ has neither the 
Father,’ nor ‘the life’” (ver. 12; 2. 23: so Th. Zahn). 
Tlio Lord .lesus was “straitened till” His final “bap- 
tism was iiecomplished,” for His mission up to that 
point nnmiined unfulfilled (Luke 12. 50) ; the “fire” that 
He “ fame to cast on th(i earth ” was kindled from the 
flfiiiK^ which rose heaven-high upon the altar of 
Calvary. 

A thiid crisis came in St John’s experience as a 
Clij-istian l)e]ievcr with the descent of the Spirit on 
the day of JV.nt(^(‘ost. How much this event imported 
to him is nianif(‘st from the length at which he relates 
our l^oj-d’s iu‘(^f)a]‘atory words on the matter in his 
(h)spel. This third manifestation of the Son of God— 
the baptism o/Z/a* Spirit following on that of water and 
oj hlood, a baptism in whicJi »J(‘sus Christ was agent 
<md no Iong(*i’ subject — verified and made good the other 
t\yo. “ And the Sjiirit, lie says, “ is that which hearetli 
witiK'ss (TO /aipnipour, “ f/ic frit nessua/ ])oi(rr'') ^ : the 
Avat<‘r and the blood, though they have so much to say, 
must have sjiokeu in vain and become mere voices of 
past- history but for this abiding Witness and Advocate 
(se(‘. John 14. 1(1, 15. 2(;, l(i. 7-15). “Ho shall testify 
concerning me,” said Jesus; “He, the Si>ii*it of truth, 
shall gloriiy me, tor He will receive of what is mine, and 
declare it to yon.” “The Sjurit,” whoso witness comes 
last in the order of distinct manifestation, is first in 
princii)Ie; His breath animated the whole testimony 
henc(' He takes the lead in the final enumeration of 
AH'Tse 8. The witness of the water had the Spirits 
attestation by act, in place of word ; the Haptist “testi- 
tied, saying, 1 have beheld the Spirit descending as a 
duv(‘ out of heaven ; and it abode upon Him. And I 
had not known Him ; but He who sent me to baptize 


' Tn tlie next verse the witnesseR are personified: “Three » 
ear witness ’ flmv fuwTvpoi’rrH:, t» nvtvpa, K.T.X.). For the defin 
article with participial predicate, indicating that the activity in questi 

W nrS°“ a! John 5. 32, 89 ; 14. 2 
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in water, He said to me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon Him, that is 
He that baptizeth in the Holy Spirit” (John 1. 32, 33). 
The first human witness to Jesus was “ full of the Holy 
Spirit” (Luke 1. 15); his first public attestation was 
sealed by the Spirit. The throe witnesses of this 
passage are all latent in the testimony of St John’s 
earlier master: the Baptist declared, “I baptize you 
in water. He shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost 
and fire ” (the first and third witness) ; he said again, 
“ Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away tlie sin 
of the world” (the second witness — of “the blood”). 
The testimony of the Holy Spirit, which on the day 
of Pentecost burst forth in flame cast down to tlie 
earth, shoots its hidden fires through the entire his- 
torical gospel; and it is that same gospel — the record 
of the life and death of Jesus — which the Holy Spirit 
perpetually “takes and declares ” to men (John 1(). 15). 
He transfuses it with Ilis life and heat, and age after 
ago burns it anew into the conscience and spirit of 
mankind. 

“It is the Spirit,” therefore, “that boars witness”; 
in all true witness He is operative, and there is no 
testifying without Him. “For the Spirit is truth,” 
is “ the truth ” — Jesus called Him repeatedly “ the Spirit 
of the truth.” I Truth in its substance and vital ])ower 
is lodged with Him ; in this clement He works ; this 
effluence He ever breathes forth: He is “the truth,” 
as Christ for whom He speaks is “the truth ” (John II. 
9). “ The truth ” is the solo object and content of 

genuine witness-bearing. The testimony which men give 
to Christian verities, however formally correct in his- 
torical fact or theoretical doctrine, is untrue for them- 
selves and unconvincing to others — unless the indwelling 
Spirit of Christ animates it and testifies through them. 
Practically, “//ic Spirit is the truth”; whatever is 
stated in Christian matters without His attestation, 
is something less or other than the truth. A still larger 
* See John 14. 17 ; 15 . 26 ; 1 John 4 . 6 ; comp. John 4 . 23 , 24 . 
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meaning? is implicit in St John’s apophthegm : the full 
and perfect “truth” lies in the realm of “the Spirit,” 
in the region of the eternal, the Divine, behind all the 
things of time and sense (comp. Heb. 11. 1, 3; 2 Cor. 4. 
18; JCor. 13. 12, 13). 

Such, then, arc the “three witnesses” which were 
gathered “into one” in the Apostle John s experience, as 
t(‘stifying to the Iriitli about Christ and His salvation ; 
“tlie three,” ha says, “agi-ec in one,”^ or more strictly, 
“/unoNiit to tlie one thing” ( ko / ot Tf)uc dc to Fr siaiv, 
^ rr. S) ; they converge to this single point. The Jordan 
hanks, (Jalvaiy, tlu^ up])er chamber in Jerusalem; the 
iHginiiing, tlio <‘nd of Jesus Christ's eartiiJy course, 
and th(‘ new l)eginning which knows no end; Hi.s 
Divine life and words and works, His propitiatory 
cl(‘atli, the promised and perpetual gift of the Spirit 
to Ilis ( -hundi— these three cohere into one solid, 
iinjXM’isliahh^ witness, which is the denionsD atiem alike 
of lust.oiy and personal experience and the Spirit of 
(«od. Tiiev have one outcome, as tliey liave one pur- 
]>os(‘; and it is this— viz. “that God gave us eternal 
life, and this life is in His Son” (vcr. 11). Tlie revelation 
of J(‘sus as the Son of God is coni})Iete from the day 
of J^*nl(‘cost onwards; and the Church fi*om that day 
r(']H‘ats unfalteringly the witness of tlu‘ Baptist and 
the Evangelist, with an (*ver-multi})lying concert of 
Noic<‘s, tlirough tli(‘ wlioh* earth : “I liavc seen, we have 
s(‘cii, and home witiiCf^s that this is the Son of God, 
that till* Fathei’ hath sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world” (John 1. 31, 1 John 4. 14). 

The A]>ostlo has told us in verses 0-8 what are, to 
his mind, tlie pi'oofs of the testimony of Jesus — evi- 
denci's that ninsl in the end convince and “overcome 
tile world” (ver. 5). So far as the general cause of 
Christianity is concerned, this is enough. But it con- 

* “The idivi is not that of simple unanimity in the witness; but of 
i]ic\v J'ocumtiuff (so to spealv) on the one gospel of Christ come in the 
flesh, to know which is eterujJ life ” (Westcott). For iIq with this sense, 
comp. John 11 52, 17. 28. 
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cems each man to whom this evidence comes to realize 
for himself the weight and seriousness of the testimony 
meeting him. St John points with solemn emphasis in 
verses 9 and 10 to the Author of the threefold mani- 
festation. “If wo receive the witness of men if 
credible human testimony wins our ready assent — “ the 
witness of God is greater.” The declaration of the 
Gospel brings eveiy man that hears it face to face with 
God (comp. 1 Thess. 2. 13). And of all subjects on 
which God might speak to men, of all revelations that 
He has made or might conceivably make, this, St John 
feels, is the supremo and critical matter — “f/ic testimony 
of God, viz. the fact that He has testified • comnnhiif 
His Sou'' The Gospel is, in St Paul’s words, “ God’s 
good news about His Son” (Rom. 1. 2, 3). God 'insists 
upon our believing this witness ; it is that in wliich lit? 
is su])remely concerned, which He asserts and com- 
mends to men above) all else. Concerning this God 
the Father sj)oke audibly from heaven, saying at the 
anointing and again at the transfiguration of Jesus, 
“This is my Won, the beloved: hear Him.” St John 
had listened to those mysterious voices, and they had 
taught him the infinite importance of a true faith in 
the Sonship of Jesus. His resurr( 3 ction was a ci'owning 
vindication of Jesus by the Eternal Father, who thus 
declared by act and deed that in spite of — nay, because 
of — His death, He was more than ever the Son of His 
good pleasure (Acts 13. 32-35, Jtom. 1. 4). And finally, 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, bestowed at the request 
of the exalted Jesus (John 14. 16, Luke 21. 49), was a 
glorious and demonstrative witness of God’s mind con- 
cerning His Son Jesus, as St. Peter forthwith argued 
on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2. 32-36). 

Let the man, therefore, who with this evidence before 
him remains unbelieving, understand what he is about ; 
let him know tchom ho is rejecting and contradicting. 
“He has made God a liar” — he has given the lie to 

* Observe the Greelc perfect tenses in the verbs of verses 9 and 10, im- 
plying a decisive and settled fact. 
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the All-holy and Almighty One, the Lord God of truth. 
This Apostle said the same terrible thing about the 
impenitent denier of his own sin (chap. 1. 10) ; the two 
denials are cognate, and run up into the same condition 
of defiance toward God. “ He that honoureth not the 
Son,” Jesus said, “honoureth not the Father who sent 
Jlini ” ; “ they have both seen and hated both me and 
my Father” (John 5. 23, 15. 23). Such, the Apostle 
urges, is the ccmscquencc of disbelief in Jesus Christ; 
it bi'ings men into diametrical opposition to God, and 
that upon the point which touches most nearly the 
Divine truth and honour, viz. the witness that He has 
given to llis own Son. 

Oji the other hand, “he who believes on^ ilie Son of 
tfOf/,” “who has heard from the Father, and comes” to 
('hrist accordingly (John C. 45), finds “within himself” 
tJi(‘ conlii’rration of the wu’tnesH he roceiv(id (ver. 10a), 
Ills inner 'onsciousness and the fruits of faith in his life® 
vei’ify the witness of God about Christ which he has 
accept (^d. Tlu^ testimony of “the Spirit and the water 
and ih\i blood ” forms no mere historical, objective 
|)roof ; it tntei’s the mans own nature, and becomes the 
regnant })riucii)le, the creative factor of his new life. 

Tlu^ Apostle, iniglit have added the subjective con- 
Ih’mation mliriued in verses 10, 11 as a fourth, experi- 
mental witness to tin? other three; but, to liis conception, 
the sense of inward life and i)ower attained by Christian 
faith is itself the witness of the Spirit translated into 
terms of experience, realized and made operative in 

’ lU'i’C wo note St John’s favourite construction, 6 maThlxov dr. The 
Christian believer by giving credence to God’s word concerning Christ, 
nttaclies himself to Christ and is united with Ilim ; while the unbeliever 
(I'l fit) TrKtTtiiiov refuses to God’s testimony about His Son that bare 

credence which men commonly give to the word of their fellows (ver. 9). 
There is the like graduation of meaning between iricrdu) with the dative 
and TrirrTtino dr in Johu 6, 29, 30 and 8. 30, 31. See also for the dative, 
John 4. 21, 50; 5. 24, 46, 47; 10. 38; 14. 11; for dg and accusative, 
John 1. 12; 2. 11; 3. 16, 18; 6. 29, 35, 40; 7. 38, 39; 9. 35, 36; I'l. 25, 
26; 12.36,37; 14.12; 16. 9, &c. 

= Sec 2. 5 ; 3. 10, 19, 24; 4. 17 ; 6. 2, 4, 18; comp. John 7. 38, 14. 12. 
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personal consciousness. “The water that I will give,” 
said Jesus, “will be within him a fountain of water, 
springing up unto life eternal” (John 4. 14). It is thus 
that the believer on the Son of God “ puts his seal to it 
that God is true.” His testimony is not to the general 
fact that there is life and truth in Christ; but “this 
is the witness that God gave fo us life eternal, and this 
life is in his Son” (ver. 11). This witness of God 
concerning His Son is not merely a truih to be believed 
or denied, it is a life to be (diosen or refused. On this 
choice turns the eternal life or death of all to whom 
Christ offers Himself: “He that liatli the Son, hath 
life; he that liatli not the Son of God, hath not life” 
(ver. 12). 

“Life” np])ears (werywlierc in St John as a gift, not 
an aeqiiisit ion. Faith accordingly is a grace rather than 
a virtue; it. is a yielding to God’s power, rather than 
the exertijig of our owji. It is not so much that wo 
apprehend Christ; He ap])rehends iis, — our souls ai’o 
laitl hold of and possessed l)y the truth con(‘erniiig Him. 
Our ])art is hut to receive Gods ])ounty pressed nj)()n 
us in Christ; it is meredy to consent to the sti-ong 
purpose of llis love, to allow Him (as St Paul puts it) 
to “ work in us to will and to work, on behalf of His 
good pleasure ” (Phil. 2. 13), As this o])eration x^roceeds 
and the truth (‘oju'erning Christ takes practical ])osses- 
sion of our nature, the conviction that we liave et.ei*nal 
life in Him becomes iiu'reasingly settled and firm. 
Kothe a])lly says upon this x)assage: “Faith is not. a 
mej’o witness on the man’s x)art to tlie Object of his 
faith ; it is a witness which the man receiv(!s fi-om 
that Object. ... In its first beginnings faith is, no 
doubt, mainly the acccj»tance of testimony from with- 
out; but the element of trust involved in this acc(q)t- 
ance includes the beginning of an inner experience of 
that which is believed. This trust arises from the 
attraction which the Object of our faith has (ixercised 
upon us ; it rests on the consciousness of a vital con- 
nexion between ourselves and that Object. In the 
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measure in which we accept the Divine witness, our 
inner susceptibility to its working increases, and thus 
there is formed in us a certainty of faith which rises 
unassailably above all scepticism/’ 

The language of St John in this last chapter of his 
Epistle breathes the force of spiritual conviction raised 
to its highest iiotciicy. For him perfect love has now 
cast out fear, and perfect faitli has banished every 
shadow of doubt. “ Believing on the name of the 
Son of God,” lie “ knows that he has eternal life ” 
(vor. 13). With liim the transcendental has become 
the oxj)crimental, and no breach is left any more 
between them. 



THE EPILOGUE 

CHAPTER V. 13-21 

THE ETERNAL LIFE, AND THE SIN UNTO 
DEATH 

Postscript to the Letter — Purpose of Gospel and Epistle— Faith and 
Assurance of Faith — The Certainty of Life Eternal — Practical Use of 
Christian Assurance — “ Asking according to Ilis Will*' — The Possibilities 
of Intercessory Prayer — A Limit to Prayer — What is the “ Bin unto 
Death”? — Mortal and Venial Sins — The Case of Jeremiah and his People 
— The Mystery of Inhibited Prayer. 



“ These things I 'have written unto 3’ou, that you may know that you 
have eternal life, — 

Unto yon that believe on the name of the Son of God. 

And this is the confidence which we have toward Him, 

Tliat if wo ask anything according to His will, He heareth us ; 
And if wc know that He heareth us in whatever we iisk, 

AVo know that wc have the requests which we have asked 
from linn. 

Tf any one see liis brother sinning a sin not unto death, 

He shall ask, and He will give him life, in the case of those who sin 
not unto death : 

There is sin unto death ; not for that sin do I say that he should ask. 
All unrighteousness is sin ; 

And there is sin not unto death.” 


1 John 5 . 13 - 17 . 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE ETERNAL LIFE, AND THE SIN UNTO DEATH 

S T J OHN is now closing the Epistle. In verse 13 ho 
appears to be dictating his last words. He glances 
over the course of the letter, and states its purpose in 
the past tense at the end, as he stated it in the present 
tense at tlie beginning (1. 4) : then it was, ‘‘ These 
things we write to you, that our joy may be made full,” 
— to satisfy our own hearts ; now, “ These things I 
have written to you, that you may know that you have 
eternal life,” — to fortify your faith. The retrospective 
“ I have written ” has thrice occurred before — in 
chap, 2. 13-14, 21, 20, where the Apostle was reflecting 
on the preceding context (see pp. 178-180) ; now his sur- 
vey covers the whole writing. Me set out to deliver once 
more the message of ‘‘ the eternal life that was mani- 
fested” in Jesus Christ. He has unfolded the nature 
of that life, as it brings those receiving it into fellow- 
ship with God, as it moulds the spirit and character 
of men, and meets the reaction against it of the world’s 
sin within the heart and within the Church. In all this 
St John knows that he is speaking to the experience 
of his children, that they recognize in what they read 
the things they have heard from the beginning ; he is 
telling no new story, inculcating no new principles, but 
making clearer to them what they already hold, and 
arming them to repel the errors that perplex their 
understanding and tend to pervert their conscience and 
cloud the serenity of their faith. The letter has been 
written therefore, that those “who believe on the name 
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of the Son of God may know that eternal life ” is theirs, 
— that their faith by its full apprehension of the truth 
concerning Christ may bring them a perfect assurance, 
a settled consciousness of their glorious possession in 
Him. The object of the First Epistle concurs with that 
of the Gospel of John, expressed at the end of the 
20th chapter, where it concluded in the original draft : 
“ These things are written, that you may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, 
you may have life in Ilis name.” ^ The aim of the 
Gospel is more com])rehensive, for this was designed 
both to convince unbelievers and to coiilirm and enrich 
the faith of believers. The Ei)istle is directed strictly 
t(» the latt(*.r purjiosc (comp. j)p. 72, 73). 

1. St John recognizes tlio difference, which every 
pastor knows who is exercised in the (*aro of Christian 
souls, b(5tween faith and f/ia assn nt nee of faith. He 
has had it in mind all along. We met with the 
distinction in chaj). 3. 10-21; that paragraph turned 
on the same practical ]>oiut. “ Herein,” the Apostle 
wrote, “we shall know that W'e are of tlie truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before (iod,” — viz. in the con- 
sciousness of sincere love to our brethren ; again, 
“Herein wo know that God abideth in us, — from tlie 
Si)irit which lie gave us.” On such grounds of heai-t 
assurance (see Chap. XVlIl) he encouraged his little 
(‘hildren to build, Th(‘ whole letter is written to deepen 
the sense of security in the hearts of faithful Christian 
men, to promote the inward peace and firm confidence 
toward God which are essential to vigorous growth 
and sustained activity in the spiritual life. Such assur- 
ance belongs of right to all those “who believe on the 
name of the Son of God.” But they do not all possess 
it. Writing to the intent his readers “may know^ that 

* The second purpose-clause of the T.B. and A.V. in 1 John 5. 13, 
“ and that ye may believe on the name of the Son of God ” (Im TriaTevtjre 
k.tX), probably crept in as a marginal gloss, suggested by John 20. 31. 

"h'tt tuhpt : for the force of oUa^ see p. 238, note It signifies an 
abiding conviction, resting on known facts ; comp, ol^a/xtv, verses 18-20. 
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they have eternal life,” he supposed that some of them, 
though they have eternal life in virtue of their faith, 
do not certainly know this : they are not sure of their 
salvation ; they fail to realize their possessions in 
CJirist, and entertain some needless misgiving or un- 
worthy fear ; tliey have a true faith, but not “ the full 
assurance of faith.” Theirs is a restless, disquieted 
faith, shadowed with doubt and disturbed by alarms, 
sensitive to the atmosphere of the unbelieving world 
around them. The case of doubting Thomas amongst 
the Apostles, in whom St John shows a peculiar interest 
ill his Gos])(‘l, illustrates the turn of mind. 

The condition th(' Apostle indicates is one familiar 
now as then; there is no better tonic for it than 
St John administei’s in the Epistle. Sanguine and 
buoyant natures mistake this luvsitant disjKisition ; tlunj 
are always sure of themselves (whether right or wrong), 
and know exaclly what they believe and intend. But 
St John has fcJt the llagging pulse of believers w'hoso 
faith once hc*at high and strong; hf^ has marked the 
downcast face and troubled look of men daunted by 
persecut ion or lu'owbeaten by loud argument ; ho 
knows that some of his readers, in spite of themselves, 
are bewiklered in the mazes of theosophy and the 
flashing sword-|>Iay of dialectic. We should bo mis- 
taktui to sui)pos(‘ that the souls of the martyrs never 
(piaked, that the confessors of Jesus in the first ages 
were always clear in their convictions and courageous 
ill their testimony, and their reasonings at all times 
as simple and sure as those that in some classic instan(*0 
have been transmitted to us. “Out of iveakness they 
were made strong,” and they waxed valiant in the 
fight” on which they entered oftentimes with fearful 
hearts. Those who prove the bravest might confess to 
moods of despondency and moments when panic seized 
them ; their worst battle had been with their own 
cowardice. The firmest believers may have been on 
o(*casion forgetful of things they well knew, and 
tempted to abandon positions of which, in their right 
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minds, they were perfectly assured. Such dangers 
were incessant amidst the turmoil and stress of the 
Church’s warfare in the Apostolic times. How needful 
that it should hear, sounding on from one generation 
to another, tluj mighty cry of Jesus out of the midst of 
the sti’uggle, “ Be of good cheer ; I hav(i overcome the 
world ! ” 

Through the force of untoward circumstances, and 
for want of sti’ong teaching like St John's, multitudes 
of Christian souls ** go mourning all their days ” ; they 
dai'e not taste the freedom and joy of God’s salvation, 
though Giey show hy fruits of repentance, by a self- 
denial and strictness of consciema*. such as might put 
to sha,me many hai)pier Christians, that Christ is formed 
in th(un. For these tender, self-distrustfiil H])irits the 
Lord has a more abundant life and delight in stoi*e : 
“ Blessed are they that mourn, for ihcy shall be com- 
forted.’' But if we have (denial life, it is certainly well 
that wo should hnow it; that is the normal and fitting 
(^xp(*rionce of those who are in Christ. The zest and 
eiK'rgy of the Christian life, and its power to influence 
others, de])en(l on the certainty with which personal 
salvation is realized, on the confidence with which Ilis 
s(u*vants follow the heavenly Master, as men walking 
in th(^ sunshine of God’s favour and having the joy of 
their Lord fultilled in them. Such “ light is sown for 
the righteous, and gladness for the upright in lic‘art.” 
The purpose of St tlolin’s Epistle — a chief pur])ose of 
all teaching addressed to Christian believers— is the 
2 )crfcctlng m them of the assurance of life eternal. 

Here tlion the Epistle fairly ends, for the writer’s 
thought has come round in full circle to its starting- 
point; that the Church should be in conscious and 
satisfied possession through its faith of the eternal 
life revealed in Jesus Christ, has been the aim 
of the Apostle’s labours and prayers through a pro- 
tracted ministry. The two remaining paragraphs are 
a supplement, like chapter 21 added to John’s Gospel, 
and come in by way of afterthought. Verses 14-17 
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we entitled, in the analysis made of the Epistle in 
Chap. VI, the 'postscript Though an addendum to 
the letter and not a continuation of its main lino 
of thought, these sentences are no superfluity; they 
arise out of the conclusion of the Epistle in verse 13. 
The “confidence toward God” which they describe 
is a consequence and a needful expression of the faith 
“ on the name of the Son of God ” of which the Apostle 
has just spoken, the faith that makes a Christian man. 
The confidenc.e which inspires prevailing prayer (vers. 
14-16), s])rings from the assurance of faith that St John 
has laboured all along to infuse into his readers; it 
presupposes th(^ consciousness of eternal life in the 
soul (ver. 13). lie who prays so as to win “life” for 
aTi erring hrolher, must have life in himstdf; he must 
possess siudi <‘i knowledge of God and (‘ortainty of 
His good-will to men in Christ as will warrant the 
boldest intercession on behalf of sinners (ver. Ifi); 
this knowl(}dg(i of the Father is eternal life (see 
John 17. 3), The ])Ostscript is closely attached to the 
lettc'r, fuid needs no interval of time to account for 
its addition. 

2. Verses 1 1 and 15 convey the second lesson of 
the paragraj)h, viz., that Christum aHsurance takes 
effect in a life of prevailing pi'ayer : “ the confidence ” 
of the steadfast and instructed Christian is “that, if 
we be asking anything according to His will, God 
heareth us ; and if we know that lie hoareth us, wo 
know that we have the requests we have asked of Him ” 
(ver. 14). 

There is something deeply characteristic- in the 
transition from verse 13 to the sequel, and of the 
greatest practical importance. It is so natural and 
easy to rest in the quiet assurance of salvation, to 
luxuidatc in the comfort of a settled faith and a clear 
sense of the Divine grace in Christ. But the Apostle 
will not allow this. The Christian believer s confidence 
must be put to use and yoked to service ; the strength 
of his faith must be applied to the tasks of inter- 
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cession. If indeed lie be a restored son of God, 
standing in the light of His countenance, the duty 
of supplication for those outside the gate falls 
at once upon him ; lie must take part with the 
Advocate, “Jesus Christ the righteous,” who has 
turned all His knowledge and authority and the 
Fathoi‘’s favour toward Him to a(;count in pleading 
for sinners (chap. 2. 2 ; see pp. 117, 118). In chap. 3. 17 
the Apostle rebuked the heartlessness of Christians 
who see the physical need of their brethren and have 
in(*,ans at command, but make no sacrifice for its relief. 
They deserve no less reproach, who profess the en- 
joyment of God’s favour and claim acicess to the throne 
of gra(*,(% and yet fail to exert themselves in prayer 
for the spiritual needs of others. Men are struggling 
and svifTering all around them ; they are battling with 
fierce tem])tation, enduring agonies of doubt; they 
are caught in the storms of passion, or lost in the 
luist.H of error: you sec the light and know the will 
of God, you have access to the Father by the Spirit 
of His love and truth, then surely you will si)oak to 
Him on theii* b(?half and your whole strength of faith 
will be put forth in sympathetic intercession ; if you 
hiwii indecnl tlie mind of Christ and are “joined to the 
Lord in one Spirit,” this work of the Mediator has 
become your occupation. Knowledge of God is power 
with God ; and power Avith God is x)revalcncy in prayer. 
Christian assurance, after all, is not an end in itself ; 
it is just so much strength and liberty granted for 
believing prayer. The knowledge of eternal life 
translates itself into that confidence towards God 
Avhich asks and receives for the Church, and for a 
sin-stricken world, the great gifts of redeeming 
grace. 

St> John is virtually repeating here the assurances 
once giv(m by Jesus to His Church. He remembers the 
groat promise, the charter of Christian prayer, “Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” He recalls 
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more distinctly the specific pledges given by the Lord 
to His disciples at parting from thorn : “ Whatsoever 
you ask in my name, that will I do ” ; and again, “ If 
you abide in me and my words abide in you, you 
shall ask whatsoever you will, and it shall be done 
for you” (John 14. 13, 14; 15. 7). Abiding fellowship 
with Jesus Christ, as of “the branches” with “the 
Vine,” was to bring His people into such a knowledge 
of God and accordance with His will, into such access to 
the springs of power in the being of the Godhead, that 
strength for Christ’s service would never fail them; 
all they ask will be given, since they will ask nothing 
but what their Master’s work requires, nothing but 
what is needed for His purposes and to carry out the 
commission He has laid upon them. Now such requests 
concern the objects dearest to God the Father, the 
end to which His great and precious promises look 
forward, — the establishment of the kingdom of His 
Son. Praying thus, those who know God “ know that 
they are asking according to His will”; their prayers 
move in the line of God’s own working and 
accord entirely with “the will of Him that sent’ 
His Son upon the errand of redemption,^ with the 
sovereign counsel of Grace that is behind the mission 
of Jesus Christ. “We know,” if wo know anything 
of God through Christ, that lie is an interested listener 
to every petition otfered in the interest of men’s salva- 
tion through Christ, that such petitions are in tune 
with the Father’s will and touch the matters He has 
most at heart. 

To know all this, in making prayer to God, is surely 
to “know that we have the petitions we have asked 
from Him.” For in so entreating, we are suing for 
the things which God designs to give, and is on the 
way to give. Prevailing prayers meet the purposes 
of God upon their march. They are inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, the Divine prompter of intercession 2 

• See John 4. 84, 5. 30, 6. 3B-40. 

See Bom. 8. 26, 27 ; Jude 20. 

27 
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who “searches all things, even the depths of God 
(1 Cor. 2. 10). The supplications of men who “ pray in 
the Holy Ghost” are virtual prophecies; those who 
utter them know that they are heard, as Jesus 
habitually did ; ^ and the tone of their utterance not 
unfrequently brings this certainty to other minds. 
Petitioners enabled thus to ask, can leave their desires 
with God, satisfied “ that they have the petitions they 
have asked of Him” — the claim of their faith is 
admitted, and the boon is already marked as theirs. 

To “ask according to” the Father’s “will” signifies 
the submission of the suitor’s wish and judgement to 
tlie Giver’s, — such submission as the Lord Jesus made 
wlnui He said, in the anguish of Gethseinane, “ Not 
Illy will, but thine be done.” This is the beginning 
and the end of all ]>rayer offered in filial confidence ; 
boldness toward God un tempered by humility, and 
without the sense of the ignorance and unworthiness 
<*Ieaving to the petitions of sinful men addressed to 
the A 11 -wise and All-holy, is a shocking presumption, 
sometimes a blasphemous dictation. 

This is the fourth time that the Apostle has spoken 
in his letter of “eonlidenee” under the word irafifinaUty 
— the “fre(? sjieoch” of him who exiiresses his niind 
or presents himself to another without misgiving and 
eniharrassmeiit.^ In eha])s. 2. 28 and 4. 17 lie was 
thinking of the oxjiectaney with which faithful men 
await the coming of Christ in judgement; in chap. 
J. 21, as in this place, of the expectancy with which 
they themselves come to God in intercession. In 
the last-named jiassage t‘>- 22) he sets forth the sub- 

jectiv(‘ warrant of confidence in jirayer, found in the 
consciousm'ss of obedience to God’s “ commands ” — the 
loyal man is sure of a hearing from the King ; here its 
objective ground is seen, viz. the knowledge of the 
Divine will — the enlightened man is sure of God’s 
assent to what he asks. His request falls in with the 
plans and ways of the Father, as these were revealed 
* Bee Johu 11. 41, 42. ® Comp, note on p. 235, 
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in Christ. It is the same “confidence” of the sincere 
believer in Christ and the acknowledged child of God, 
which meets these different emergencies — which sup- 
ports the soul in coming now to the throne of grace, 
and will support it hereafter in coming to the throne 
of judgement (2. 28). Christian assurance, with the 
peace and strength of heart it brings, is built on faith 
in the Sou of God as Saviour from sin ; it rests on the 
knowledge of God the Father, and is a filial trust. The 
confidence of hoi)e in the Kedt^eraer’s coming has an 
earnest and test in the confidence of accej)ted prayer 
before the Fatliers footstool. Our daily prayers 
breathe the essence of our religion ; their spirit is 
the spirit tljat shapes our character and dettirmincs 
the trend of our lives. As we pray now, so we are 
likely to appear at last in the day of the manifestation 
of the sons of God. 

3. There is one special mat ter of prayer tliat weighs 
on the Apostle’s mind ; in it probably the motive of 
the postscript lies. The case of nrmg brethren calls for 
the Intervention of Christ Ian prayer : “If any one should 
see his bi’otlK^r sinning a sin not unj,o death, ho sljall 
ask ...” {v(‘r. !(>). “If any one sin,” St John said 
at the beginning, “we have an Advocate with the 
Father” (chap. 2. 1 ; see Chap. IX); the ])owers and 
merit of the great Advocate are to be enlisted on his 
behalf. Ihit Christ is not the only Advocate, lie 
shares this office with His redeemed brethren ; lie 
has “loosed us from our sins, and made us priests to 
God, even Ilis Father” (Uev. 1. 0). We arc reminded 
of KSt Paul’s direction in Galatians 0. 1 : “ If a man be 
overtaken in any trespass, you that are s])iritual 
restore such an one.” The i^estoration is in many 
cases effected rather by the pleading of intercession 
with God than by the pleading of expostulation with 
the offender. But the prayer must be definite and 
personal, prompted by what one has seen and actually 
feels about the given case, or it is not likely to carry 
weight. 
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This is to be the Christian man’s resort, when he 
is disturbed by fault and wrong-doing that meet his 
eyes in the Church. “ If any man see his brother sin ” 
—what should he do ? Is he to go round whispering 
about it and tale-bearing? or to rush with the story 
into pi’int, and gird at the Churches in the newspapers 
or on the platform? These are not our instructions; 
but two plain directions are given us; first, by the 
Master, “ Go, and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone” (Matt. 18. 15) ; then, by the beloved disciple, 
“Lay the trouble before God in j)rayer.” This is the 
proper way to take up the case. By so acting the 
man concerned will not only win blessing for 
the ofTender, but he will come to see the ofi'ence in 
a different light, and will be saved from the heat and 
aggravation engendered by other modes of proceeding. 
Intercessory prayer is the antidote for scandal in the 
Church. 8t .James, like St John, has a ])ostscript to 
his Epistle on this painful topic ; his observation 
supplements our Apostle’s advice ; “ He that turneth 
a sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins ” 
(James 5. 20). 

“He shall ask, and Ho (07‘ ho) will give him life, 
for those who sin not unto death.” Grammaticall}^ 
it is easier to understand the same subject with the 
two verbs “ ask ” and “ give ” : so read, the sentence 
means that the praying man, by successful intercession, 
virtually “ gives life ” to the restored backslider (who, 
on that construction, is the “him” of the second 
clause). There is, to be sure, a truth expressed by this 
rendering, which has been adopted in the margin of 
the Revised Version and by many interpreters. But 
the other construction is surely that which St John 
intended : God is the great Life-giver, — He who “ gave 
us eternal life in His Son.”* “Ask, and it shall be 
given you,” is the promise of Jesus made in the 
Father’s name, which this text recalls to every one’s 
’ Verse 11 ; comp. Jolm 6. 21, 6. 32-35, 10. 28. 
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mind, and in the last verse the writer described the 
offerer of prayer as one who “knows that he has 
the petitions he has asked of Him'' God “gives” at 
the supplication of the distressed and interceding 
brother — that is to say, “ gives to him ” (to his request : 
on this view, the “ him ” of the second clause is the 
accepted intercessor) — “ life for those who sin.” Spiritual 
death is averted, miracles of resurrection are wrought, 
through the virtue of intercessory prayer. What our 
Lord accomplished upon the dead body of Ilis friend 
Lazarus, when “ He lifted ui) His eyes to heaven, and 
said, Father, 1 thank thee that thou heardest me” 
(John 11. 41), is realized again and again in answer 
to the entreaty of Christian men, who are God’s priests, 
for souls dead in trespasses and sins. “ When Jesus 
saw their faith,” the faith of those who brought to Him, 
with desperate earnestness of effort, the j)aralytic of 
the story of Mark 2. Ii-12, “He saith to tlie sick of the 
palsy. Child, thy sins arc forgiven thee.” In a thousand 
ways faith works vicariously for blessing ; none of us 
can toll how much of the life that is his in Christ has 
come through the channel of his own faith, and how 
much he ovvc's to the intercession of others. There 
is a profound solidarity in the co-operation of believing 
prayer; this communion is of the inmost life and 
mystery of the Body of Christ. 

4. A limitation is, however, set by the Apostle to the 
possibilities of intercessory prayer ; “ There is sin unto 
death; 1 do not say that he should pray for that.” 
St John cannot encourage his readers to “ask life” 
in such case. 

This awful exception has been discussed, with extreme 
solicitude and care, from the earliest times, but with 
little approach to unanimity. Amongst the Fathers 
who have treated of the passage, some found the 
fatal sin in wickedness of a gross and extreme 
nature, such as blasphemy, murder, adultery — in one 
or more of those that came to be called in later times 
“the seven deadly sins”; others identified it with hatred 
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and bitter antipathy to the Church, with sin directed 
against Christ in His “body.” Some, again, defined it 
as obstinate, impenitent sin, by reading the phrase 
“sin unto death” as meaning sin persisted in till death; 
while otliers saw in it not so much a moral offence, as 
unbelief in its darkest form of wilful and total rejection 
of Christ, amounting to the “blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit,” which he who commits “hath never 
forgiv(uiess,” being “ guilty of an eternal sin ” (Mark 3. 
29). Th(^ deadly ofl'ence against which the writer to 
the llelncws gave warning, in chaj). 6. 4-G of his 
Ei)istle — when; lie sfieaks of apostates who “(*rucify 
for themselves the Hon of God afresh and put Him to 
ojieMi shame” — app(‘ars to be kindred to this last. It 
is ])ossih]e that in some instances the hercdical denial 
of th(i Lord whi(*h Ht John eiKaninterod, w(*nt to the 
like d('grec of malignity. Cold-heartedness toward 
their brethren, and disbelief in the Divine-human 
jiersou of Jesus Christ, are the two associated forms of 
evil (see pp. 03, 64) stigmatized by St John in the Anti- 
christs who infested the Churches of his provin(‘e. 
These men lie has condemned with unsparing severity: ^ 
tluM'o were those amongst them whom ho regarded as 
withered brandies, quite severed from “ the true Vino.’* 
If a definite reply must be given to the question, 
What is the “sin unto death” of this jiassageV the 
answer should be sought in the above direction. Jesus 
warned Ilis impugmu's, “For judgement I came into 
this world,” and again, “ If you believe not that I am 
(of God), yon will die in your sins ” (John 8. 24, 9. 39) ; 
it is probably St John's paraphrase of such sayings 
of our Lord that we find in chap. 3. 18, 19 of his Gospel : 
“He that bclieveth not hath been judged already, 
because he hatli not believed in tlie name of the Only- 
begotten Son of God. And this is the judgement, that 
the light hath come into the world, and men loved the 
dai’knoss rather than the light ; for their works were 
evil.” Upon certain of his opponents and the deniers 
* See chap. 2. 22, 23 ; 4. 1-6 ; comp. 2 John 7, 3 John 10, 
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of Christian truth, men of bitter spirit and evil life, the 
holy Apostle was compelled to pronounce in the way 
of unqualified and hopeless condemnation. The whole 
New Testament implies that full and deliberate unbelief 
in Jesus Christ, due to moral antipathy, is fatal to the 
soul. Such unbelief Christ Himself has called “ sin,” — 
where the sin of our nature concentrates itself into this 
antagonism and comes to a head in its resistance of 
Him: ^‘Tlie Holy Spirit,” He promised, shall “convict 
the world of sin, because they believe not on me” 
(John 16. 8, 9). 

Intrinsically, and as regards its nature and tendency, 
all sin is “ unto death ; ” it looks and makes that way, 
being a disease of the soul and a deviation from the 
true end of man’s life ; any and every sin, so far as it 
goes and so long as it lasts, severs the committer from 
fellowship with God in whom our life is hid. Accord- 
ing to the saying of James 1. 15, Sin is the daughter of 
Lust and the mother of Death. “Sin and death” are 
bound in one as cause and clfect, as bud and fruit, by 
a universal and immutable law.^ The Apostle is not 
setting up ihe perilous distinction between “mortal” 
and “venial sins,”3 when he writes of a “sin unto 
death ” and a “ sin not unto death.” The “ sin not 
unto death ” is that for which, in answer to the suppli- 
cation of a Christian brother, God “ will give life ” ; and 
the “ sin unto death ” is that for which lie will not do 
so; for which, therefore, St John cannot bid any one 
to pray. The dilTerence is defined by the result; the 
malady proves remediable in the one case, fatal in 
the other. So far as the indications of the passage 
go, there is no material for diagnosis other than in 
the issue ; the grounds of discrimination lie in the deep 
of God’s judgements. 

When the Apostle says, “ All unrighteousness is sin ” 

* See Bom. 5. 12, 8. 2 ; 1 Cor. 15. 56. 

^ This classification, which has played so large a part in ecclesiastical 
ethics and discipline, had already been made by the Jewish rabbis and 
legists, and was developed with great minuteness by them. 
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(ver. 17), he guards his readers against narrowing the 
idea of “ sin ” to what may be called religious offences, 
to transgressions overtly committed against God. The 
strain of liis letter, which bears so sternly against 
dishonour done to Christ and condemns the rejection 
of His mission as defiance to the Almighty Father who 
sent Him (vers. 9, 10), might appear to identify sin with 
more unbelief and the wrong done thereby to God, with 
transgressions only of the first of the two great Com- 
mandments of Jesus. Hence it is observed by the way, 
and to guard against misconception, that every un- 
right (H)usness ” — every social injustice and unkindness, 
('V(iry failure to d(^al with another as one would wish to 
he dealt with, every moral offence, “is sin ” ; one cannot 
injure a fellow man or withhold a social due without 
that resistance to the will of God and transgression 
of the rule of mans lieing which constitutes “sin.”^ 

In chap. J. i “sin” was branded as “lawlessness”; 
now, further, “all unrighteousness” is brought under 
the conception of “sin.” The two propositions are 
com])lemontary ; and each of them is reversible. They 
allirin that iinity of the sjnritual and ethical, of god- 
liness and manliness, which is a distinctive mark of 
the tcjaching of Scrii)ture. The rights of man, with the 
constitution of society and tlie laws of nature on which 
they are based, spring from the rights of God, from the 
fundamental ixdations in whi(;h He has placed mankind 
to Himself. Duty to our neighbour is part of our 
duty to God; duty to God is fulfilled in service to 
humanity. Religion is one with sound morals (3. 4); 
morals are one witii true religion (5. 17), God is “all 
things, and in all ” ; conscience is His throne, and in the 
domain of right and wrong He is law-giver, adminis- 
trator, and judge. 

But we come back to the “ sin unto death.” The ex- 
pression comes from the Old Testament. In Numbers 18. 
22 it seems to denote a capital offence, — in that instance, 
an act of sacrilege. Similar transgressions are described 
‘ Comp. Chap. XVI. 
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as being committed “ with a high hand,” — ^wanton and 
outrageous acts of wickedness, for which the legal 
sacrifices and purifications wore unvailing; such was 
the sin of Eli’s sons, referred to in 1 Samuel 2. 25, 3. 14, 
and such the guilt of Judah in Jeremiahs time, on 
account of which Jehovah said to His prophet, “ Pray 
not thou for tliis people, neither lift up cry nor prayer 
for them, neither make intercession unto me; for I 
will not hear thee” (Jer. 7. 1G, 14. 10-12). The time 
came when Jesus turned His back on the Jewish rulers 
and temple, witli the words, “Beliold, your house is 
left unto you desolate!” when He wept over Jerusalem, 
“ 0 that thou hadst known in this tliy day the things 
tliat belong unto thy peace; but now they are hid 
from thine eyes!” Judaism had sinned unto death. 

The case of Jeremiah and apostate Judah supplies 
a distinct analogy to the situation before us; not im- 
j)robably it was in the Ai)ostle'8 mind in attaching 
the qualification that lie does to the pi’omise made in 
V(^rse 10, that God “’wdllgive life” at the lovdng inter- 
cession of brother for brother. If so, there is no 
definite category, no speciiic doscrijition of trans- 
gression intended by the plirase “ sin unto death ” ; 
but the general possibility of such sin being committed is 
affirmed. 8t John does not say, “ There is a fiin {afiapTia 
Tir) unto death ” — a kind of sin, or degree of sin, with 
this inevitable issue, a sort of sin that lies beyond 
redemption, from which even the blood of Chnst 
cannot cleanse the soul — did he not write, “The blood of 
Jesus, God’s Son, cleanseth us from all sin”? (1. 7). 
But he says, “ There ta sin (toriv ufiafma) unto death ” — 
such a thing exists ; sin has, in point of fact, this fatal 
outcome in certain cases. There may come, and some- 
times does come, in the present life a crisis at which the 
soul’s doom is practically fixed and after which it proves 
“impossible to renew” the sinner “again unto repent- 
ance ” (Heb. 6. 6). When that point is reached, when 
the sin has been committed which closes the heart 
against the visitings of compunction and plunges the 
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guilty man beyond saving help, or what shape the 
decisive sin may take, God alone can judge. We 
might have thought, for example, David’s notorious sin 
more mortal than Saul’s disobedience. The import of 
any particular act of wrong-doing depends on the whole 
coTistitution and history of the man who commits it. 
Where any degree of self-reproach and of wish for 
a better state is found in a sinner, there is evidence 
that he is not forsaken by the Si)irit of God. The man 
who dreads that ho has committed the unpardonable 
sin, by his very distress shows himself to be within the 
I’each of mercy. 

St Jolm does not /(yt^hid his readers to pray for any 
sinner ; in that case, they would have to know exactly 
what th(j unpardonal)le sin is, and wliere to draw the 
lino between this and other sins. He says, “I do not 
tell you to pray for such a case” — one cannot urge 
prayer for wliat one deems to be impossible and against 
the will of God. Hut tlie bar is subjective, and personal 
to the given case ; it is not an obstacle that lies in any 
general principle, or is capable of definition. God may 
revc^nl to saints in close fellowship with Him that this 
or that prayer is out of harmony with His will. He may 
arrest the petitioner, as He did Jeremiah, with the veto, 
“ Pray not for this people for their good ” ; there may 
have been some amongst the apostates from St John’s 
Churches concerning Avhom the holy Apostle had the 
like impression. One has heard of men living near 
to God, who have felt themselves for some objects and 
some persons sorely hindered, or even silenced, when 
they strove to pray, while in speaking for others they 
were allowed the largest liberty ; and these permissions 
or prohibitions they could not account for, nor reduce 
to any rule. If one should for any reason, rightly 
or wrongly, believe that the sin in question is unto 
death, one cannot pray for it, any more than for the 
physical life of a man with a bullet through his brain. 
And if the great Hearer and Prompter of prayer should 
convey to the mind of the intercessor who stands in 
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His counsel, the conviction that such is the case, his 
faith in that particular is paralysed. “ If we ask any- 
thing according to His vnll, He heareth us ” ; it is pos- 
sible, in some instances rare and infinitely sad, that God 
may not hear the petition for an erring brother’s 
restoration. 

The Apostle has made here the exception to the 
gracious rule “ Ask, and it shall be given you,” which 
truth requires, — an exception which probably his own 
deep experience of life of prayer had compelled him 
to admit. But ho gives us no criterion of the sin 
that is beyond forgiveness ; he leaves it wrapped in 
the mysteries which surround the throne of eternal 
judgement. 




THE APOSTOLIC CREED 

The three-fold “ We know ” — St John’s Positiveness — The Order of his 
Creed — “ I believe in Holiness ” — The Blight of Cynicism — The Son of 
God Keeper of God’s Sons — The Question of Entire Sanctification — “ I 
believe in Regeneration” — A “ World lying in the Evil One ” — Mystery 
of New Births — The Christian Noblesse oblige — ” I believe in the Mission 
of the Son of God” — Come to stay — Christian Use of the Understanding 
— The True God and the Idols — Christ come to conquer. 



‘ Wc know that whosoever is begotten of God doth not sin ; 

Jiut lie that was begotten of God kecpeth him, 

And the Evil One doth not touch him. 

Wc know that wc are of God ; 

And the whole world lieth in the Evil One. 

But we know tluit the Son of God is come ; 

And He liath given us an understanding, that wc may know the 
True One. 

And wc arc in the True One, — in His Son Jesus Christ. 

This is the true God, and eternal life ; 

Little children, guard yourselves from the idols.” 

1 John 5. 18-21. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE APOSTOLIC CREED 

T he concluding paragraph of the Epistle is the seal 
of the Apostle John set upon the work of his life, 
now drawing to a close ; it is, in effect, a seal set upon 
the entire fabric of the Apostolic doctrine and testimony 
by this last survivor of the Twelve and the nearest to 
the heart of Jesus. Extracting the essential part of 
the confession, the three short sentences introduced 
by the thrice re])eated We we have brielly St 

John’s creed, in three articles: — 

“ We Ixnow (hat whonoever in hegotfen of God doth not sin. 

We know that we arc of God. 

We know that the Son of God is come.'** 

In other words, “ 1 believe in holiness ” ; “1 believe in 
I’cgeneration ” ; “I believe in the mission of the Son of 
God.” Here we find the triple mark of our Christian 
profession, the standard of the Apostolic faith and life 
within the Church — in the recognition of our sinless 
calling, of our Divine birth, and of the revelation of the 
true God in Jesus Christ His Son. These are great 
things for any man to affirm. It is a grand confession 
that we make, who endorse the manifesto of the Apostle 
John ; and it requires a noble style of living to sustain 
the declaration, and to prove oneself worthy of the high 
calling it presumes. 

Observe the manner in which these assertions are 
made. Not, We euppose^ We hope^ We should like to 
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believe-An the speculative, wistful tone common in 
these days of clouded faith ; but We knoiv, we know, we 
know ! Here is the genuine Apostolic note, the ring of 
a clear and steady and serene conviction, the TrXripotjiopia 
and Trappixria of Christian faith. St John speaks as a 
man sure of his ground, who has set his foot upon the 
rock and feels it firm beneath his tread. He has seen 
and heard, and handled at every point, the things of 
which he writes (see 1. 1-4, and Chap. VI), and he knows 
tliat they are as the report avouches. This is the kind 
of faith that, with just right, conquers the world, — the 
faith that derives its testimony immediately from God, 
and cai’ries its verification within itself. To such effect 
thvi Ai)()stlo has written in verses 4-13. The faith 
Ixihiiid the ci'ood of St John's old age is that of an 
experimental and n^asoncd certainty; it is the trust 
and afliance of the whole man — heart, intelligence, 
will — by a living process directly and apprehensively 
grounded upon and built into the realities of God and 
of Christ. 

Ohservo, moreover, the order in wliich the three 
avouchments run. They succeed in the regressive or 
analytic order — the opposite to that of our dogmatic 
creeds — the order of experience and not of systematic 
doctrine, of practice not of theory, the order of life and 
nature rather than of science or theological reflexion. 
St John’s mind here travels up the stream, from the 
human to the Divine, from the present knowledge 
of salvation to the eternal counsels and character of 
God, out of which our being and salvation sprang. 
This is the line t)f reasoning which, in a majority of 
cases, religious conversion follows : the tree is known by 
its fruits ; the moral demonstrates the metaphysical ; 
supernatural lives vindicate supernatural beliefs ; the 
imago of God in godlike men attests, against all the 
force of prejudice and preconception, the existence of 
its Father and Begetter. Thus the argument of the 
Epistle mounts to the summit from wdiich it first 
descended, and concludes with “that which was from 
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the beginning.” In its system of thought, “ the true 
God” and the “ eternal life ” are the beginning and the 
ending, the fountain at once and the sea of finite being. 
The possibility of a sinless state for the believer is 
rooted in the certainty that he is a child of God (see 
chap. 3. 1-3, 9) ; and this cei*tainty is derived in turn 
from the sure knowledge that “the Son of God is come” 
in human fiesh, that the very God, the Life of life, is 
made known in Him and brought into fatherly and 
saving relations with mankind (chap. 4. 9-14). 

Let us consider these three Christian axioms in their 
relative bearing, and under the light in which the 
Apostle sets them and the purpose to which he applies 
them in this place. 

1. The first article, then, in St Johns experimental 
creed is this : “ We know that every one who has been 
begotten of God, does not sin.” It is as much as to say, 

I believe in holiness ; in its reality, in its possibility, in 
its necessity for a Christian man.” 

Considered from the practical side, this is the first of 
all our religious beliefs in its importance. It is the vital 
issue of all the creeds, and the test of their reality to us. 
The whole Nicene Confession is worth nothing to a man 
who does not believe in holiness. Intellectually, his- 
torically, he may understand every phrase and syllable 
of that majestic document, he may recite it from alpha 
to omega without misgiving ; but it is all a dead-letter 
to his mind, the expression of a purely abstract and dis- 
interested and inoperative persuasion, — ^like his convic- 
tion, for instance, that the moon is uninhabited. What 
the man does not believe in, he will not worship, he 
cannot admire nor seek after. There is no unbelief that 
cuts quite so deep as this, that disables one so utterly 
from every spiritual exercise and attainment. The 
cynic, the scorner, the sceptic as to moral excellence, 
the man who tells you that saints are hypocrites and 
religion is cant — there is no man farther from grace 
than he ; there is none more narrow-minded and self- 
deceived, and miserable in his ignorance, than the 

Ijiie Eternal 
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denier of the Divine in human character. Such a man 
is the ally and abettor of him who is named “ the 
accuser of the brethren,” whose triumph it is to blight 
all ujiward aspirations, to destroy that faith in goodness 
and longing after purity which find in Jesus Christ 
their refuge and strength. Alas for him who can see 
only the tares in God's vast wheat-field ! who has no 
eye but to count the spots and wrinkles and such-like 
things upon the face of the Church which is his mother ! 
With such an ideal as ours, nothing is easier than to 
play the censor and to mock at failure. It is ignoble 
to plead the defeat of others, who at least have made 
some struggle, in excuse for our own passive surrender 
to evil. The one effectual reproof for inconsistent 
l)rofession of the Christian faith is a profession more 
consistent. 

Those who know anything practically about the 
Christian religion, know that it means holiness in 
sinful men, that it makes for goodness and righteous- 
ness and truth in every possible way, that the Gospel 
assimilates us to its Author just so far as we obey it. 
And with the moral history of the world behind us, we 
know that no other force has wrought for the cleansing 
and uplifting of our common nature like this. No other 
ageiiiy or system that can be named, has produced the 
high and thorough goodness, the love to God and man, 
the purity of heart, the generosity, the humbleness and 
patience, the moral energy and courage, which “our 
faith ” can summon into court on its behalf. Under no 
other order of life have these excellences been forth- 
coming in anything to compare with the quantity and 
the quality in which they have been found amongst the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. Its host of saints, of all lands 
and times, are the testimonial of the Gospel, — its cre- 
dentials “ written not with ink ” nor “ on tables of 
stone,” but “ on hearts of flesh ” and “ by the Spirit of 
the living God” (2 Cor. 3. 1-3). This is the evidence 
which Christ Himself proposed to give of the truth 
of His doctrine ; by it He invites the world to judge 
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concerning His claims. The verdict will be awaited in 
confidence by those who have the earnest of it in them- 
selves. Sin is the great problem of the age, and of all 
ages — the heart-problem, the race-problem; and Jesus 
Christ has shown Himself competent to deal with it, 
under the most various and the most extreme con- 
ditions. After these nineteen centuries of Christian 
experiment, despite the failures and blots upon the 
Church’s record, we can say with a confidence in some 
sense greater than that of the Apostolic age, “We 
believe in holiness ; we know that for the children of 
God there is victory over sin.” 

The Epistle is, in great part, a reasoning out of this 
position, an argument upon the necessary connexion 
between faith in the Son of God and an unsinning 
life in the believer : “ These things write we unto you, 
that ye sin not” (2. 1), At the outset the Apostle, in 
asserting that “ God is light, having in Him no darkness 
at all,” drew from this definition the sharp conclusion 
that “if we say that we have fellowship with Him 
and -walk in darkness, we lie and do not the truth.” 
In chapter 3. 1-9, the necessity of sinlessness in 
Christians was categorically laid down, and its grounds 
and motives were explained. The Apostle went so far 
as to say that the child of God “cannot sin, because 
he is begotten of God, — because His seed abideth in 
him.” This is the subjective ground, the intrinsic 
reason, for a life of freedom from sin: in the soul is 
lodged a germinal principle charged with the life of 
God Himself, to which sin is impossible. This “ seed,” 
planted in the Christian man, communicates to him 
also a relative non posse pecoare , — a potency that is 
identified in chap. 3. 24 with the Spirit possessed 
by Christ, “which God hath given us.” 

But in the text before us, another objective ground is 
alleged for the same necessity, a reason kindred to the 
former: “He that was begotten of God keepeth him 
(the one begotten of God), and the Evil One toucheth 
him not {ov\ airnrat avrov, layeth not hold of him).” The 
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expression “begotten of God” (ysi/vijOEic tou Otoi) is 
unique, in this precise form, as applied to Jesus Christ ; 
unless, to be sure, we should follow Blass ^ and Resch in 
reading, after IreniEus, Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine 
(qui . . . vatuft est\ and the Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest, 
the aingular in John 1. 13, — oc (scil. 6 Xo-yoc) . . . ck Omv 
tytvviiOri, ix. “ (on His name) who was begotten not of 
blood . . . but of God.” Aurov, not tnvrov {him not him- 
Hclj), is clearly the true pronoun in the second clause of 
verso 18 (“ki^epeth him "' — an object distinct from the 
Kuhj(^et) ; and the antithesis of perfect and aorist par- 
ticiples (■ytytcpii/ifcoc, yavvi]Otfc)^ unmistakably marks 
Old- /fro contrasted persons in the keeper and the kepi. 
His alliance with Jesus Christ, the incarnate sinless One 
(John 1. M, Luke 1. 35, Matt. 1. 18, 2 Cor. 5. 21), brings to 
the redeemed man this marvellous security; “I give,” 
Ho said, “to my sheo]) a life eternal; and they shall never 
j)erish ; and none shall snatch them out of my hand” 
(John 10. 28). 

Tlu^ warfai’o with wrong possessed for the Lord 
.Jesus the glow and passion, and concrete reality, of 
a p(»rsonal encounter : “ lie keeps them, and tlie Evil 
One does not touch them.” The conflict between 
the Divine and the sinful, between the Spirit and the 
flesh within the man, is at the same time a contest 
over the man betweem Chi-ist and Satan, between the 
(irood Shepherd and “the wolf” who “ snatcheth and 
scattereth ” God’s flock. Our safety, as St John con- 
ceives it, lies in the watchful eye, the strong arm and 
}>rompt succour, of Him who, while He was with His 
disciples, “ guarded them in the Father s name ” and 

’ Philology of the Oonpels, pp. 234 £f. The saying, addressed to 
Joseph by “the Angel of the Lord,” rb yap tv avry yevvtjQtv Ik xvtvparoQ 
hnv (lyiov (Matt. 1. 20), is really parallel to 1 John 5. 18 (and to John 
1, 13, upon the reading of Blass), since it ascribes the origin of Jesus to 
no human but to a Divine begetting. 

^ The aorist participle must be miderstood of the historical birth of 
our Lord (comp. r6 yEwti/itvov uytov . . . vioc fftoVf Luke 1. 85 ; and rov 
tnbv avrobf ytvopivov U yt/vaiKoc, Gal. 4. 4) ; also the aorist i\9uv, verse 6 
above, and the aorist i^avEfxbetf of S. 5, 8, &c. 
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who, all unseen, is still the Keeper of Israel abiding 
with the flock, the Shepherd and Bishop of souls 
“alway, unto the world’s end.”^ 

It is God’s specific property in men that Christ is set 
to “ guard ” ; on that, while Jesus Christ liveth, the 
enemy shall lay no hand. “ Satan asked to have you, 
that he might sift you,” said Jesus to Peter before his 
temptation (Luke 22. 31, 32) — yes, sift you he shall, but 
“ as wheat,” which comes out of the sifting without one 
grain of the good corn lost! The God-begotten keeps 
the God-begotten,— the Firstborn His many brethren : 
and none may limit or qualify the integrity of that 
preservation. “I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father ” : what a oneness of family interest, a pledge 
of fellowship and championship, lies in that identifica- 
tion ! Christ guarantees to the faith of His brethren 
by all the resources of His spiritual kingdom, by the 
blood of His passion and by the rod of His strength, 
a full defence and quittance from sin. To “ touch 
them,” tho enemy must first break through the shield 
of Christ’s omnipotence. 

But is the Apostle John quite clear and firm upon 
this point of the sinlessness of Christian believers? 
The offspring of God, he says in verse 18, as earlier in 
3. 9, “ sins not ” ; and yet a moment ago he had written 
(ver. 16), “If any man see his brother [manifestly, a 
Christian brother] nin a sin not unto death,” making 
provision for this very lapse and opening to the de- 
linquent the door of restoration. The same paradox 
startled us in the first verse of chapter 2 ; “I write, 
that ye may not sin ” — as though with better instruction 
and a proper understanding of the Christian’s calling, 
sin would be out of the question ; and yet in the same 
breath, “ and if any man should sin ! ” What can be 
more trenchant, more peremptory in its logic, than the 
dictum of chap. 3. 6, “ Whosoever abideth in Him 
sinneth not; whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, 
neither knoweth Him ” ? If this maxim is to be applied 
* John 17. 12, Matt. 28. 20, 1 Peter 2. 25. 
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with dialectical rigour, then the Christian is supposed to 
be from the moment of his regeneration and onwards, 
without faltering or exception, a sinless and blameless 
man, and ho who is found otherwise is proved unre- 
generate. This kind of hard and fast logic has played 
havoc in theology ; it is not at all to the Apostle’s taste. 
He throws out his paradox, and leaves it; he thrusts 
upon us the discrepancy, which any tyro who chooses 
may ride to death. The contradiction is in the tangled 
facts of life, in the unsolved antinomies of everyday 
Christian experience. The verbal incongruity is softened 
by the fact that here and in verses 6, 9 of chapter 3 
(as compared with 2. 1: see pp. 114, 2C1) the Greek verbs 
asserting sinlessness imply use and wont, while those 
admitting the contingency of sin in the believer indi- 
cated an occurrence or isolated fact— an incident, not a 
character. But the inconsistency of statement is still 
there*, and lias its counterpart, only too obviously, in 
tlio life of the soul and the Church. 

Tlie principle is not suri*endered, because it is con- 
tradicted by unworthy facts; it is only by the true 
])rinc‘iple that the contradictory can be corrected and 
overcome. The law of Christian holiness is no in- 
duction from experience; it is a deduction from the 
(‘ross and the Spirit of Christ. St John admits and 
deals with the abnormal fact of conscious and post- 
regenerate sin in a child of God; he does not for a 
moment allow it. All sin, even the least, is unnatural 
and monstrous in a child of God, and must be regarded 
witJi a corresponding shame and grief; it excites an 
invincible repugnance in the Holy Spirit, which he has 
from God. However grievously practice may belie our 
moral ideal, that ideal may on no consideration be 
lowered in accommodation to the flesh. We dare not 
put up with the necessity of sin ; the instant we do 
so we are lost. Christianity can make no conces- 
sion to or (compromise with the abominable thing, 
without stultifying itself and denying its sinless, 
suffering Lord. Sin is that which has no right to 
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be, and Christs mission is God’s assertion that it 
shall not be, 

2. We come to the second article of St John’s creed, 
implicit in the first — his doctrine of the neio birth. It is 
the man who “is begotten of God*' that “ siniieth not.” 
Those who “ know that they are of God ” have learnt 
the secret of holiness, and hold the clue to its hidden 
paths of righteousness and peace. The Apostle virtu- 
ally says, “I believe in regeneration.” 

Taking human nature as it is and reading human 
history as it was and must have continued to be apart 
from the coming of Christ, the assurance of our text is 
altogether irrational. One cannot bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean, nor make saints out of the men de- 
scribed in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
“ The whole world lieth in the Evil One.” Knowing 
myself as I do (the avroc l'^u> of Rom. 7. 25), the resurrec- 
tion of the dead is less incredible than that I should live 
an unsinning life. Every one who has measured his 
own moral strength against the law of sin in his 
members, has groaned with Saul of Tarsus, “0 wretched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me ? ” But then St 
Paul was able to add, “ I thank God [it is done], through 
desus Christ our Lord! . . . Tlie law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death” (Rom. 7. 25-8. 4). We “must,” as Jesus 
said, “ be born anew ” (John 3. 7) — born over again, from 
the Divine spring and original of our being. 

When this was said to Nicodemus, the Jewish scholar 
and experienced man of the world, he took it for a use- 
less apophthegm, a figurative way of saying that the 
thing Tvas impossible. You cannot recall to its pure 
fountain the stream that is turbid with the filth of a 
hundred shores ; you cannot restore the human race to 
its cradle of innocence in Paradise, nor send the grey 
and world-worn man back to his mother’s womb. To 
declare that we “must be born anew,” that reform, 
amendment is useless, and only regeneration will save, 
is to bid us despair. The message of Jesus was not 
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simply that men must, but that they can be born over 
again. 

“We know ” the fact ; the process is hidden in the 
workings of God. It is mysterious in the same sense in 
which all the deepest things of life, and the nature of 
the human spirit, are so. Every man is, at the bottom, 
an enigma to himself ; the most critical movements of 
his soul are those he is least able to explain. When 
psychology has taught us everything, it has really 
s<^ttled very little. Iloxo a man is “ born of the Spirit,” 
“ begotten of God ” and transformed by the renewing of 
his mind — sometimes quite suddenly — from a doubter 
into a full believer, from a lover of sin into a lover of 
holiness, from a worldling into a conscious child of the 
Eternal, is an inscrutable secret. We shall never 
arrive at a perfect science of salvation, nor formulate 
the ultimate rationale of a man’s conversion to God. 
But the event itself, and its moral and material effects, 
are plain to observation. Such new births of men and 
of peoples are the master-facts of biography and 
history. “ The manifestation of the Spirit ” and llis 
“ fruit,” tlio outcome of the interior, spiritual action of 
("hrist upon human society, is visible enough for those 
who can* to see. “Thou hearest the voice thereof” 
(John 3. 8) — as you know the wind is astir by the 
thunder of the waves on the beach, by the crashing of 
the forest trees, though your own face bo shielded from 
the blast. In those great seasons when the winds of 
God are blowing, only the deaf can doubt the coming 
on the human spirit of some fresh afflatus, some breath 
from the eternal shores ; a throb stirs tlie general heart, 
an ocean tide sw^ells the seas and a mighty rusliing 
fills the spiritual atmosphere, that pulsate from some 
vast and unseen source. At such times multitudes of 
men, who lay morally dead as the bones in Ezekiel’s 
valley, stand up a living army of the Lord. Whole 
communities at certain epochs have been inspired with 
a sudden heroism of faith, that shines through history 
with a superhuman light ; the secret of their courage 
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and their victory lay in the conviction, “ Deus vult,” 
“ The Lord is on our side.” But “ whence ” this wind 
“ comes ” or “ whither it goes ” — ^in what treasuries it is 
gathered, how, or where, or upon whom it may next 
descend— thou knowest not.” 

The Apostle would have all Christian men cherish 
habitually the thought that they “ are of God,” and live 
in its strength. They must dare to vindicate their 
celestial birth and destiny ; they must learn to believe 
in the supernatural within them, in their own redeemed, 
Christ-given manhood, and to assert its moral rights. 
The old lofty motto, Noblesse oblige, stands on their 
escutcheon. High birth demands high bearing. The 
son of God, the brother and fellow-heir of Jesus Christ, 
why should he dabble in the mire of sin ? Ho “ connot 
sin, because he is born of God ” ; what have God’s 
priests and kings to do with the shabby tricks and 
mean expedients of a mercenary ambition, with tlio 
compliances and servilities of those who crook the knee 
to the god of this world ? Remember whoso sons you 
are, and by the Spirit of the Father that is in you 
maintain the honour of your name and house, amidst a 
world that “ lies in the power of the Evil One.” Such 
is the ap])lication that 8t John makes of his doctrine 
concerning the New Birth.^ 

It is a splendid, but it is an awful thing to say, “We 
know that we are of God.” It is to be conscious that 
the hand of God has been laid upon us, to have felt the 
breath of the Eternal pass over our spirit to awaken 
and renew. It is to know that there is a power 
working within us each, at the root of our nature, that 
is infinitely wiser and stronger and better than our- 
selves, — a Spirit planted in our hearts which comes 
directly from the being and the will of the Father-God 
and links us individually to Him. To knoio this is to 
hold a distinction immeasurably above earthly glory, 
and to be superior to all the lures of ambition. It is to 

* Trace again the connexion of thought in chap. 3. 1-10; comp. 
Chaps. XV, XVI. 
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])e charjTfod witli a principle of righteousness that can 
dissolve every bond of iniquity, that breaks the power 
of worldly fear and pleasure and will make us, living or 
dying, more than conquerors. 

3. The third is the fundamental article of St Johns 
belief; it is the all in all of his life and of his world 
of thought : “ I believe in the mission of the Son of 
God.” This last is not, like the other two articles, the 
declaration of a personal experience, but of a grand 
historical and cosmic event: “We know that the Son 
of God is cov 2 p!** Perfect holiness and conscious 
sonship to God date from the advent of the Son of 
God, whose “ blood cleanses from all sin,” — “ the 
Son” who “makes us free” that we may be “free 
indeed” (1. 7 ; John 8. 36). If the sum of this letter, in 
its practical aim, is “ that you sin not,” the sum of its 
theology is “ that Jesus is the Son of God ” (ver. 5) ; its 
Christology and its ethics blend in the experience that 
Christians arc in Christ Jesus themselves sons of God. 
Within this cinde lies the secret of the new life and the 
new world of Christianity. 

Faith in the filial Godhead of Jesus was no fruit of 
doctrinal reflexion, no late developed theologumenon 
of some Jolianiiiiie school. Tlie writer learnt his first 
lesson in the mystery, unless his memory deceives him, 
at the time of his earliest acquaintance with Jesus, from 
the Jhij)tist, the master of his youth, on the banks of 
the Jordan (»John 1, 29-34). From that day to this he 
has known, with an ever-growing apprehension of 
the fact, that “ ihc Son of God is come,” that He has 
arrived and is hero ^ in this world of men. And though 
the Lord returned to the Father and is lost to sight and 

* The Greek verb is t/kw (adswm), which is used nowhere else in the 
Epistle, but in John 2. 4, 4. 47, 6. 37, 8. 42. The last of these passages is 
instmetive : “ 1 oaim* forth from God, and am come ” — as much as to say, 
“ and here I am 1 ” Jesus confronts His enemies with the Divine fact of 
His presence, of His works and character. In r)<cw “the stress is laid 
wholly on the present ” (AVestcott) ; whereas under the perfect tense 
(i\r/\tjya) of chap. 4. 2, John 16. 28, 18. 37, the present is viewed as 
springing out of tlic past. 
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earthly contact, those who know Him know that He is 
with us always, that He has come to stay (John 14. 
18,28; Matt. 28. 20); the Apostle does not say, “We 
know that the Son of God did come,” or “ has come,” 
but that He “ is come ” — once and for all. 

He has come into the world and mixed among men, 
“ and the world knew Him not, His own received Him 
not”; its “princes crucified the Lord of glory ’’(John 
1. 11 ; 1 Cor. 2. 8) ; for all His coming, “ the world” still 
“ lies in the Evil One.” That we, out of all mankind, 
should know of His coming is no merit of ours, but a 
grace : “He hath given us understanding (Siavoiav) that 
we should know” Him, and God in Him.^ “ This is the 
only place in which ^uwoia occurs in St John’s writings ; 
and generally nouns which express intellectual powers 
are rare in them” (Westcott).^ The phrase is most 
significant. The Apostle does not write, “ lie hath given 
us a heart to love Him ” — that goes without saying — 
but “an understanding to know.” It is a right com- 
prehension of the advent that is implied, the power 
to realize what is behind the phenomenal fact, the 
discernment of the veritable God (roi/ aXriOivov) in the 
Son whom He sent. This knoiolcdge of God in Christ 
is the bed-rock of Christianity, St John’s creed is that 
of the sound intellect, as well as of the simple heart. It 
claims the homage of our intelligence, our studious and 
discriminating thought, without which it cannot win 
our deepest love. St John has done well to tell us that 
Smvom, no less than wvfviiia and uyairri, is the gift of 
Christ (comp. 8. 1, 24). His truth calls for the service 
of the understanding, while His love elicits and kindles 
the affections. 

The object of the knowledge which the Son of God 

* Here the verb is yirwfficwftcy, not the oUanev of the three great 
assertions, for our knowledge of God is in the making. This is not the 
ascertainment of a definite fact, but the apprehension of an infinite 
reality ; comp, the note on p. 288. 

“ For the use of ctdvoia {mind), see Matt. 22. 37, Col. 1. 21, 1 Peter 
1. 13, 2 Peter 3. 1. 
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brings is “ the True ^ One,” — 4.e. God Himself, the Real, 
the Living, in contrast with dead, false “ idols ” (comp. 
1 Thess. 1. 10), whom Jesus has shown to the world. To 
glorify the Father, not Himself, was the end of Christ’s 
coming, pursued with unswerving loyalty (see p. 335) ; 
the Apostle would have misinterpreted his Master had 
he stated things otherwise, or given the name of “ the 
True” in such a connexion to any other than Him to 
whom the Son Himself ascribed it — “ the only true 
God” (John 17. 3). He repeats the confession of Jesus, 
for Ijis own last sentence of testimony: “This is the 
true God, and (here, in this knowledge, is) eternal life.” 

The supreme knowledge comes from without to our- 
selves ; it is truth shown to us, not evolved within us 
nor reflected from our own ideas. But the knowledge 
of God does not stop there, and terminate in the 
objective perception. If wo truly apprehend it, then 
it apprehends us in turn and absorbs us into itself, into 
Him whom it reveals; so that “we are in the True 
One,” since wo are — and so far as we are — “ in His Bon 
Jesus Christ.” 

Dogmatic theology, too eager for proof- texts, has 
made out of the last clause of verse 20 an affirmation, 
superfluous after all that the Apostle has said and 
foreign to this passage, of the proper Deity of Christ 
What Bt John really has to do is to seal his letter with 
the assurance to his once pagan readers, that they have 
found and grasped ihc very God in Christ, and are no 
longer mocked with idols and phantoms of blessedness ; 
they are no more, as in heathen days, “ men without 
hope, and godless in the world” (Eph. 2. 12). In this 
faith well may they, as they surely can, guard them- 

* Tbv d\t)9iv6v is a phrase distinctive of St John ; it occurs nine times 
in his Gospel, thrice in this Epistle, and ten times in the Apocalypse ; 
five times only in the rest of the New Testament. It signifies truth of 
being, verity ; while dXriBiiQ signifies truth of statement, veracity. “ The 
true light ” of 2. 8 above and John 1. 9, the “ true worshippers ” of John 
4. 28, “ the true vine " of John 15. 1, and " true tabernacle ” of Heb. 8. 2, 
are all oXij9ti/a-— things that verify their names, realities behind the 
appearance. See also note on p. 171. 
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selves from the idols (ver. 21). Old habit and the 
l^ressure of heathen society around them, and the 
eucliantments and sorceries which the ancient cults 
possessed, made the danger of yielding to idolatry 
constant with St John's readers, and to some of them 
well-nigh irresistible. They were as men subject to 
an incessant siege, marked at intervals by violent 
assaults, who have to stand day and night upon their 
guard. 

No other, no slighter faith will save pagan or 
Christian, the plain man or the theologian, from the 
idols of his own imagining. St John’s “ little children ” 
know that the Son of God is come by “ the witness in ” 
them, by “ the Spirit He has given ” (ver. 10, 3. 24, &c.), 
by their “ anointing from the Holy One,” by their own 
changed life and character, by “ the true light ” that 
“shines” on all things for them;* and in this knowledge 
their security is found. The Son of God has not come 
to “the world” as to some material cosmos ^ a mere 
foothold in space and time ; but in truth to that temple 
and inner centre of the world, the individual mind. 
When Christ comes to “dwell in the heart by faith,” 
He has come indeed ; then at last the Son of man has 
where to lay His head, and to build Ilis throne. Those 
knoio that lie has come who have “received Him as 
Saviour and Son of God,” to whom accordingly Ho “ has 
given right to become children of God, — those that 
believe in His name” (John 1. 12, Eph. 3. 17, 19). 

The man thus redeemed by the Son of God carries 
in his heart the pledge of his Redeemer’s world-wide 
victory. It is no limited, personal salvation that St 
John conceives in these large outlines. He has just 
spoken of “ the whole world ” — 6 k6(tiioq oXoc» the world 
(is a whole, in its collective capacity and prevailing 
character, as “lying in the Evil One” (ver. 19), in 
the domain and under the hand of Satan.* The ex- 

* Chap. 2. 5-8, 20 ; 8. 14, 19 ; 4. 16 f. ; John 1. 9. 

’ 'Ev ry kUtch : “ The phrase answers to the tlvai iv aXriSivi} 

that follows, and to the characteristic Pauline iv Xpiar ^ ; comp. 8. 24, 
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pression recalls the scene of the Third Temptation 
of our Lord (Matt. 4. 8-11 ; Luke 4. 5-8), when the Devil 
showed to Jesus from an exceeding high mountain 
“ all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them ” 
—in the midst of it, holding the imperial throne at 
Rome, Tiberius CflRsar, with his angel’s face and fiend’s 
heart, the ostensible lord of the nations. The great 
Usurper dared to say, “ All this is delivered unto we, 
and to wliomsoever I will 1 give itl” But listen to 
Jesus, and He shall speak: “All things were delivered 
unto we of my Father,” “ All authority is given unto 
mo, in heaven and upon earth!” (Matt. 11. 27, 28. 18). 
Which, pray, of the two counter-claims is legitimate ? 
which of those rival masters is finally to dominate the 
earlli ? 

“ The world lieih in the Evil One ” : so it was, beyond 
question, in the Apostle’s day, under the empire of 
Tiberius, of Nero, and Domitian ; and such is the case 
to a very large extent at this modern date. “ But {Siy 
the Son of God is come ! ” Against all the evils and 
miseries of the time, against the crimes and ruin of the 
ages as against our personal guilt and impotence, there 
is that one fact to set ; but it is sufficient. He has come 
to “ destroy the works of the Devil,” to “ root out every 
plant which our heavenly Father had not planted”; 
and Christ is doing this, through the hands of His 
servants, upon a wider scale and with more fruitful 
and visible results than ever before. He will not fail 
nor be discouraged until the work of uprooting and 

4. 1C). The connexion shows that ry Trovrfptp is masculine, and the con- 
verse of «rtT0ai iv ry VQvr\pij) is given in John 17. 15, iva Ttjpijiryc TOO 
frovfjpov. A close parallel to this expression is found in Sophocles, GSd. 
Col. 247, iv vpiv tjQ Qlip KeiptSa rXd/iovee” (Westcott). 

* How is it that the Bevisers failed to restore this antithesis ? West- 
cott, of course, notes it, and mokes much of it : “ The third afldrmation 
is introduced by the adversative particle (oidapev it). There is — this 
seems to bo the Une of thought — a startling antithesis in life of good and 
evil. Wo have been made to feel it in all its intensity. But, at the same 
time, wo can face it in faith.'* St John uses ii seldom as compared 
with icai, and never without distinctive meaning; comp. p. 804. 
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replanting is complete. “The strong man armed 
keepeth his goods in peace,” till there arrives “the 
stronger than he ” ; then the house is spoiled, and the 
captives are set free. The Son of God has not come into 
our world to be defeated. He did not set forth upon a 
random and uncalculated mission, nor sit down to the 
siege without first counting the cost. He has set Ilis 
imperial foot down upon this earth, and Ho will not 
draw it back. Its soil has been stained and stamped 
with the blood of His redemption ; the purchase-mark 
is inefPaceable. Jesus Christ has lifted up before the 
nations the banner of His cross, which floats a victorious 
ensign over seas and continents ; and to Him shall the 
gathering of the peoples be. 
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